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pennant-race game. “We've made it a little harder on 
ourselves,” noted Morgan. On t Clemens latest 
attempt to test his ailing shoulder: “I'd call it a good 
loosening up, but time will tell.” What happens next 
with the all-important Clemens situation? “We'll see 
what the doc thinks.” 

Love it. If Hollywood ever makes “The Jimmy 
Stewart Story,” Morgan’s all set to play the lead. And 
even if the Red Flops don’t make the playoffs, we'll 
contend that Morgan’s understated, it’s-only-a-game 
attitude — combined with his willingness to gives 
laconic style are among the things that make New kids and castoffs a chance — not only helped keep 
Englanders unique, and Morgan has them in ample this one-dimensional team afloat, but made the 
supply. Witness these post-game comments from season that much more bearable for us long-suffering 
September 25 after the Sox dropped yet another crucial _ fans. 


HERO OF THE WEEK 


Joe Morgan 


He doesn’t exactly radiate tactical brilliance. His 
hunches sometimes flop. Like drinking beer and living 
in New England, he’s an acquired taste. And his 
postgame interviews will never make anyone forget 
Dale Carnegie. 

But dammit, slump or not, we like Red Sox Manager 
Joe Morgan. Dry wit, a sense of perspective, and a 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Ellen Convisser 
on the Souter nomination 


More than 200 Boston-area feminists traveled to 
Washington last Tuesday to join a “Stop Souter” rally 
protesting the pending appointment of Judge David 
Souter to the US Supreme Court. Many of the group 
also spent part of the day lobbying Massachusetts’s two 
Democratic Senators, Edward M. Kennedy and John 
Kerry, urging them to take leadership roles in opposing 
Souter’s nomination. , 

Ellen Convisser, president of the Boston chapter of 
the National Organization for Women (Boston NOW), 
explains why her organization, along with many 
others, is wary of Souter’s ascension to the high court. 

“We have some real problems with where David 
Souter stands on individual rights, on women’s rights, 
on lesbian and gay rights, and on the rights to abortion 
and birth control. 

“We went into the Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearing process concerned about abortion rights and 
we came out of it concerned about birth control. When 
he discused the right of privacy, he discussed a married 
couple’s rights. He was silent on the rights of 
unmarried people and birth control, as he was on the 
issue of abortion. He let stand a New Hampshire statute 
barring lesbians and gays from foster parenting. 

“We think we should have more time to examine 
him in more depth and that the Senate Judiciary 
Committee should examine him in more depth. . . . 
Souter is going to be a pivotal vote on this Court, and 
he has to be weighed very carefully. This time is like 
no other in our history.” 


w Tet ee tan: UP SHEET 


The Multi-Service Center of Watertown is looking for caring adults to participate in the Friend to Friend 
Program, working with youths between the ages of 10 and 17 years old. Volunteers must be at least 21 
and able to commit two to three hours a week. For more information, call Anne at 926-3600. 


(om Women’s Protective Services of Framingham begins training sessions for its emergency hotline and 
battered-women’s shelter beginning the second weekend in October. Those interested should call Fran 
or Rita at Women’s Protective Services at (508) 820-0834. 


(om Many leukemia patients require marrow transplants, but the National Borie Marrow Registry contains only 
180,000 names — add yours to the list at a Marrow Donor Drive for Christopher Corcoran on Sunday, 
September 30 at the MIT Student Center, 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


(oz Education is the first step in preventing drug and alcohol abuse. For information on volunteer training or 
educational programs, call 369-1775 or write Drug/Alcohol Services, MHA Inc., 4 School Street, Acton, 
Massachusetts 01720. 


The Make-A-Wish Foundation of Greater Boston needs people to fulfill the favorite wishes of children 
with life-threatening illnesses. Call Mary Terwiske at 426-4112. 


Norma Nathan: 
Fact-checking September 


A hurtful error 

We've had some sport keeping track of Norma 
Nathan’s various lapses in taste, judgment, and accuracy 
over the past 17 months, but this month, Norma, sadly, 
has outdone herself. This is a story of how innocent peo- 
ple get hurt. And it’s also a reminder that many of her 
errors are no laughing matter. 

In her September 21 column, Norma reports on 
fundraising efforts to benefit the “Mapplethorpe 
Laboratory for AIDS research” at Boston’s New England 
Deaconess Hospital. She notes that “Charlene Engelhard 
of the ICA [Institute of Contemporary Art] board . . . 
donated another $50,000 in honor of Dr. Steven Star, who 
has AIDS, of MIT’s Sloane School.” 

Steven Star did not have AIDS. 

He died on Tuesday, September 25, at his home in 
Cambridge, four 
days after the item 
ran. He died of can- 
cer. He was 51. 

Star was an inter- 
nationally known 
consultant, author, 
and professor at the 
MIT’s Sloan (no 
“e”) School of 
Management. A 
prominent member 
of the community, 
he served on the 
board of the ICA. 
According to those 
who knew him, 
Star was of a man 
who understood 
the unfair stigma 
surrounding the 
AIDS epidemic. 

The Eye at work And according to a 
JORNNORDELL f4mily member, 
Norma’s gaffe 
added to the pain of Star’s final days. 

For the record, “The Eye” apologized to Stgr and his 
family for the error in a correction that accompanied her 
Monday column, a rare practice. And while Norma her- 
self refuses to talk to us, sources at the Herald said that - 
she feels very badly about the error. 

The incident raises questions about the media’s presen- 
tation of AIDS and the broader privacy issues involved. 
It’s also ironic that Norma’s error occurred in an item 
about raising money to benefit AIDS research. 

“For me,” says David Ross, ICA director and a close 
friend of Star, “it [the error] wasn’t so much a question of 
accuracy — most journalists are accurate, and accuracy, 
by and large, is only a phone call away. The question 


here is should a newspaper report something that is so 


sensitive and so painful in such a heartless, callous, and 
gossipy way. And AIDS, in this case, only compounds the 
issue.” 

Indeed, newspapers do, for the most part, take the 
matter of how to identify AIDS victims seriously. Most 
have standard policies. The Boston Globe's policy, for 
instance, aims to treat people with AIDS as sensitively as 
possible. Unless it’s acknowledged by the person (or, in 
the case of incapacitation, by a close family mrember) that 
he or she has AIDS, the Globe will not print the exact 
nature of the illness. In the matter of an obituary, the level 
of disclosure is determined by how public the figure is. 
The Phoenix has a similar policy. Managing Editor Alan 
Eisner declined comment on the Herald’s policy. 

In its correction, the Herald said it got the erroneous 
information from a third party. It’s standard industry prac- 
tice, however, for story editors and copy editors — con- 
sidered the readers’ last line of defense — to catch errors, 
root out hearsay and enforce editorial standards. 

“If you decide to go into a person’s private affairs — 
especially someone who hasn’t elected to make them 
public — there’s no excuse for inaccuracy,” says Jona- 
than Klarfeld, a professor of journalism at Boston 
University. 

Adds Ellen Hume, the executive director of the Joan 
Shorenstein Barone Center for Press and Politics at 
Harvard's Kennedy School of Government, “The disease is 
associated, fairly or unfairly, with a lifestyle issue in our 
society. How the press should handle it is open to interpre- 
tation, but in cases like this, you err on the side of privacy.” 

“Forgetting that she even provided bad information,” 
said Ross “I think [Norma’s handling of Star’s illness] rep- 
resents the lowest indicator of sub-journalistic standards.” 

A memorial service was held for Steven Star on 
September 27 at Brookline’s Levine Chapel. 


If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan col- 
umn, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us at 
the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, exten- 
sion 236 — and ask for Mark. 
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DON’T 
QUOTE ME 


Personal foul 
by Mark Jurkowitz 


aybe we're all missing the boat on the Lisa 
M Olson-Patriots story. A few days ago, a 

colleague who was incensed about the group 
of football players who sexually harassed (assaulted is 
not too strong a word) the Herald reporter offered an 
interesting perspective. She was shaking her head in 
wonderment about the latest twist in the plot line — all 
this ink and energy devoted to owner Victor Kiam’s 
alleged characterization of Olson as a “classic bitch.” 
While this was certainly an unflattering reference, she 
noted, it was probably no worse than Kiam calling a male 
reporter an “asshole” or “dickhead,” something that 
presumably happens quite frequently. In a way, she 
explained, all this hullabaloo over the terminology of the 
insult represented a form of insidious sexism itself — the 
idea that the dominant sex shouldn’t sully the fairer with 
such coarse insults. That the “bitch” snit had become 
such a major — and voyeuristic — piece of the story, she 
asserted, was only diverting attention away from the real 
sin that the locker room mob committed when they, in 
essence, tried to put a “no women need apply” sign on 
the job of covering the Pats. 

If she is right, that wouldn’t be the only time that the 
Olson story swerved dangerously off the freeway last 
«week. What should have been a simple message 
emanating from the city’s media — what occurred in the 
locker room was intolerable — was nearly drowned in 
the cacophony of the “newspaper war.” 

Normally newspaper wars are good. They lead to more 
aggressive journalism, which usually leads to better- 
informed readers. But this was an unjust war. Whether it 
stemmed from rivalry gone haywire or even from good 
intentions gone awry, the Herald’ s attack on the Globe: 
for breaking the Olson story should earn a 15-yard’ 
penalty for a blatant personal foul — unnecessary.” : 
roughness. 

To recap quickly, after the Herald decided to’keep the 
incident quiet and try to resolve the matter privately with 
team officials, the Globe publicized the stery in an j 
unobtrusive September 21 article by Mike Freeman. One 
day later, Herald sports editor Bob Sales replied with an. 
extraordinary “Message frorh the Editor” that accuged the 
Globe of breaking the story in order to make it more . < 
difficult for Olson, who, Sales says, was croaking her, 
Globe counterparts onjthe beat, itpi work with the players. 
The message ended wath all the subtlety. of one of. =< 
Saddam Hussein’s televised warnings to'the-West.“She 
will continue to cover the Patriots. And she will continue 
to whip the Globe.” 

The next day, in a righteous column that voiced strong 
support for Olson, the Globe’s Mike Madden launched a 
brief, but pointed counterattack, noting that Olson’s 

“own newspaper, in one of the more bizarre stories in. 
Boston journalism history, yesterday chose to attack the 
Globe for publicizing the verbal attack on Olson.” He also 
chastised the Herald, asserting that “No abuse, none 
whatsoever, should be handled ‘privately’ or 
diplomatically.” That little volley brought a nuclear page- 
one Herald response from sports columnist Joe Fitzgerald 
headlined GLOBE GUILTY OF REAL CHEAP SHOT IN 
UGLY PATRIOTS LOCKER ROOM AFFAIR. In it, 

Fitzgerald claimed: that Madden wrote the column to 
curry favor with his colleagues in order to boost his 
flagging stature on Morrissey Boulevard; that he’s a “self- 
serving ingrate;” that Freeman wrote the story to 
humiliate Olson “for all the times she left you gasping in 
the her dust;” and finally, in a rousing finish, that Madden 
is a “cheap-shot artist” and a “stiff.” (This may be the 
Herald’ s nastiest front-page attack since the January 
1988 KENNEDY’S VENDETTA headlines, editorials, and 
unflattering photos accompanying the news that the 
state’s senior senator had thwarted Rupert Murdoch on 
the TV/newspaper cross-ownership rule.) 

Needless to say, Madden responded on Tuesday with 
his own column in which he lashed back at Fitzgerald 
and declared that the Herald’ s decision to escalate this 
episode into a newspaper war, piled “another obscenity” 
atop the one Olson endured in the Pats’ locker room. 

The war may have finally died down, but hard feelings 
endure. When asked to comment on the flap, Madden 
told the Phoenix that “This is the first time I’ve read Joe 
Fitzgerald in a year.” For his part, Fitzgerald says he 
would “take nothing back” except a snide remark about 
Madden's vanishing hairline. 

And the question remains: why did a story about the 
sexual harassment of a female reporter turn into a 
machismo-dripping war of the keyboards? 

One simple and sweeping explanation is that the 
Herald — ever the combative underdog looking to scrap 
with the big kid — cynically seized on the opportunity to 
make headlines and get its jollies by doing public battle 
with the Globe. (Certainly, the placement of Fitzgerald’s 
attack atop page one suggested little inclination to de- 
escalate the hostilities). The second theory — that the 
Herald zeacted reflexively to the implication that it had 
failed to back its reporter — is a little more complex, and, 
one hopes, for the Herald’ s sake, closer to the truth. 

What is clear is that the Herald initially decided to 
keep the incident quiet in the hope, however misplaced, 
that the Pats would do the right thing and swiftly punish 
those involved. 

“She wanted to avoid becoming the story,” says Sales, 
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This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board investigates Bill’s Bar, shops for shoes on 
Newbury Street, gets flowers delivered from ROSExpress, and picks up jewelry at 
Baak Gallery. 
3 OUT THERE by Caroline Knapp 
Think pills and booze are tough to beat? Try being laundry-impaired. Or strug- 
gling with a refrigerator disorder. It’s rougher out there than you may have 
thought. | 
_.4 MR. MOMS by M. Morgan Baker 
They clean, they cook, they take care of the kids. They’re house husbands and — 
surprise! — they don't think it’s easy either. 
-6 ,. BREAD WINNERS by John Mercuri Dooley _ . 
Yes, Virginia, there is g00d bread in. Boston. Finally, the demand for good, Old 
World bread bas yielded some fresh surprises. A guide to the best bakeries in 
town. 
pair ciel Rane HPilgec ee Meee HELLY 
HOU aati: DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
eoeiges, «The Blue Diner dishes it up all night. Plus the Phoenix Dining Guide and 
: - Ramt's. r 
1“ THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
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. 8 DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, SO pay a visit to our listings pages before you step 
out. If you're movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most inventive 
film guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of the Art.” 
.. And in “Next Weekend,” Bill Marx one-mans it with Paul Zaloom. 
6 FILM. 

Charles Taylor says it’s Michael Keaton who elevates Pacific Heights, and Peter 
Keough talks with director Jobn Schlesinger. Peter Keough also applauds the Theo 
Angelopoulos retrospective at the MFA. Robin Dougherty visits a Boston Film 
Festival-sponsored forum on censorship and independence; Gary Susman cele- 
brates Groucho Marx's 100th birthday at the Arlington Regent. Plus, in “Trailers,” 
Texasville, China, My Sorrow, and Funny About Love. 

9 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay talks with Spalding Gray about bis Monster in a Box at the Emerson 
Majestic and with Trinity’s Richard Jenkins about Golden Boy; Bill Marx visits 
theater impresario J. Arnold Nickerson; Jeffrey Gantz is ready to ship out with the 
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Ted Drozdowski eulogizes the first and last Vaughan Brothers record; Ed Hazell 
gets Africo-centric with Randy Weston; and Lloyd Schwartz bends the knee to 
Banchetto Musicale’s King Arthur. Plus, in “Live and on Record,” Bill Bruford’s 











H.M.S. PINAFORE Earthworks and the Soup Dragons. 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


In Lifestyles: “Panic” — a powerful, first-person account of a 10-year struggle with agoraphobia. In Arts: 
Jim Macnie on the music scene of Manchester, England; Ted Drozdowski interviews Pat Methany; film 
reviews of Henry and June, Avalon, and Miller’s Crossing. 


Credits: Mark Morelli (with News), Mark Morelli (with Lifestyle), Michael Romanos (with 
eee go = in Arts) and Richard Feldman/Huntington Theatre Company (with H.M.S. 
ore in Arts 
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Czech swing 
by R. “Dixie” Tourangeau 


Bagin: long way from Prague 


SPORTING EYE 








or an American baseball fan it 
would have been a dream vacation, 
but for Jan Bagin — a 36-year-old 
electrical engineer from Czechoslovakia 
who spent four years squirreling away the 
scratch for a first-hand look at America’s 
National Pastime (the air fare alone cost 
him one-third of his annual salary) — it 
was a trip to paradise. 

During Jan’s five weeks in the United 
States he attended nine Major League 
games; sat through a rain-soaked All Star 
game; saw the record set for triple plays in 
a single game; met Baltimore Orioles all- 
star shortstop Cal Ripken Jr. and relief ace 
Greg Olson; watched Dave Stewart, of the 
Oakland A’s, Fernando Valenzuela, of the 
Los Angeles Dodgers, and Andy Hawkins, 
of the New York Yankees, pitch no-hitters; 
attended the 1990 SABR (Society for 
American Baseball Research) national 
convention; visited the baseball Hall of 
Fame, in Cooperstown, New York; and 
played in a softball triple-header. 

Jan Bagin, you see, is a bona fide 
baseball fanatic. And his entire journey — 
plotted and executed with the precision of 
a “Scooter” squeeze bunt or a “Nellie-Lil’- 
Looie” hit-and-run — was centered around 
our National Pastime. 





Jan was introduced to the Grand Olde 
Game in 1975, when some Prague 
University students, who had seen 
4 baseball played while they were on a trip 
to Italy, asked him and his younger 


R. “DIXIE” TOURANGEAU 


brother Daniel, then 15, to join a makeshift 
game with them on a soccer field — 
probably a sacrilege of some kind. One 
bat and one ball didn’t last too long, but 
the Bagin Brothers were hooked from 
their first whiff. 

“It was difficult to play back in those 
years, with the government watching you,” 
says Jan, “they did not like having us play 
the American game.” 

Ironically, the suspicious Czech 
government — in the form of the military 
— made a mighty contribution to Jan’s 
baseball education. In his first Army soccer 
game he damaged his knee and wound up 
in the hospital for six months. He put his 
time on the disabled list to good use. He 
begged his Western European contacts for . 
baseball books. However, there was a 
wrinkle in his self-study program. His 
books were in the native tongue of 
baseball: English. So the resourceful Czech 
enrolled in an English-language study 
program. “I learn English to be able to 
tead more about baseball,” admits Jan with 
a smile, “but it was also good to know for 
business and commerce.” 

Former Baseball Hall of Fame Librarian 
Cliff Kachline remembers that Jan asked 
for “any book or pamphlet I could send 
about the game, especially on the 
fundamentals of play.” 

Current library head Tom Heitz adds, 
“Through the Society for American 
Baseball Research, we sent Jan assorted 
research publications.” 


CLT BOWSAL OR EEN EY? 


SIPRESSOTO 





Jan joined SABR in 1985 and quickly put 
his membership to work. Former 
Executive Director Lloyd Johnson recalls: 
“Jan soon placed a notice in our newsletter 
asking members to send him any books 
they might not want any more, and he got 
quite a good response. One specific item 
he asked us for was a book on regulations 
and instructions for building a baseball 
field. We sent him the US Baseball 
Federation’s official ‘how to’ book.” 

SABRite Bob “Tri” Strudwick, of 
Baltimore, has been a substantial 
contributor to Jan’s addiction. “I saw a 
picture of the Czechs and Russians playing 
ball, and it fascinated me,” says Strudwick, 
“so I thought I would send this person 
some extra stuff I had laying around.” 
Strudwick thought it would end there, but 
he was wrong. 

Jan showed up on Strudwick’s doorstep 
soon after arriving in America on June 25. 
The peripatetic Czech was raring to start 
his baseball odyssey — especially after 
some anxious moments during the spring. 

He was on tenterhooks when he 
entered the American Embassy, in Prague, 
to obtain a travel visa. His friends hadn’t 
been given all the time they had wanted to 
spend in the United States. As he entered 
the embassy, four years’ of plans and 
dreams were in scoring position; he 
couldn't strike out now. 

“What is the purpose of your visit to the 
United States?” an embassy official asked 
in a haughty bureaucratic monotone. 

“Baseball. I am going to watch much 
baseball,” he answered. 

“Hey awright.” the official replied, and 
with a joyous stamp of approval he 
received his visa in less than a minute. 

In Baltimore, Jan was wisked to 
Memorial Stadium where, through 
Strudwick’s efforts, the Czech was “Fan of 
the Game” one night. He was interviewed 
on Oriole radio and television and met Cal 
Ripken Jr. and Gregg Olson. 

From Baltimore, Jan visited friends in 
New York City and made several visits to 
“the big stadium in the Bronx.” where he 
saw a double-header between the Yanks 
and Minnesota Twins, an Old Timers Day 
game, and a Yanks-White Sox contest. 
After a detour to Connecticut to visit 
friends (he flew there in an open-cockpit 
biplane — an adventure set 
up by his Big Apple buddy), he Amtraked 
to Chicago. He said our trains are more 
comfortable than Czech trains but often 
“they didn’t run according to the 
schedule.” 

ees 

Baseball and travel have been linked in 
Jan’s life since he got the itch to hit the 
horsehide. By 1985, Jan and his brother 
fielded a 25-player squad, made up of 
mostly college students. They toured 
Western European cities as the 
Czechoslovakian National Team. Despite 
having little “extra” income, they paid their 
own way to play against England, Holland, 
Sweden, Italy, and West Germany. It 
wasn’t good baseball, but it was baseball. 
And there was no lack of hustle and 
desire, since each player had to shell out 
his own travel expenses. 

Two years ago, Jan’s National Team 
went to Russia for a three-game series. The 
first game was televised, and, according to 
Jan, the umpires’ decisions favored the 
home team. The Czechs lost that one 4 to 
3, but they won the next two, 9 to 1 and ‘12 
to 3. 

Since the mid 1980s, Jan’s imported 
pastime has grown in Czechoslovakia to 
4500 players split into baseball and softball 
leagues of men, late-teen boys, women, 
and coeds. All softball leagues are fast- 
pitch, but Jan thinks that if slow and 
moderate pitching are introduced, even 
more Czechs will want to take a few cuts. 

To perk up his fellow Czechs’ interest in 
our National Pastime, Jan has become a 
sort of self-appointed minister of 
baseballprop. On a public bulletin board 
at the Pavlova subway station, one of the 
busiest in Prague, he posts Czech-club 
league standings, National Team doings, 
and USA major league happenings. With 
the push of the recent democracy 
movement, the Czechs now receive at 
least one baseball game a week on 
television. 

Another device Jan uses to spread the 
gospel according to Doubleday is his 
Czechoslovakian baseball-softball 
calendar. The calendar is simple in design, 
consisting of a dozen black-and-white 
photos Jan has taken at various Czech 
baseball and softball games. Jan has 
produced 500 of these in each of the past 
two years. A few have filtered out of 
See SPORTING EYE, page'22 °°’ 
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AIDS experts agree that 


adolescence — once merely the 
most confusing time of life — is 
becoming increasingly deadly 


Photos by Jeff Thiebauth 


arah Blout, a blond-haired, 16- 
year-old junior at Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin School, has 
this theory about teenagers and 
sex: sophomore summer. 

She doesn’t really know why, 
but those warm months seem 
to be the time when a lot of 

high-schoolers become practicing sexual 
beings. Some of the girls are pressured 
into it by horny boyfriends. Some get 
swept away in the heat of the moment. A 
lot of times, it just sort of . . . happens. 


SECTION ONE 


“A lot of my friends,” she says, matter- 
of-factly, “have sex without even really 
knowing it. It’s just suddenly, ‘Oh, my 
God, I’m not a virgin anymore.” 

It takes a couple of weeks, she adds, 
before the potential consequences are 
given any serious consideration. 
Pregnancy is, and always has been, the 
major fear for most kids, girls especially. 
But in 1990, 10 years into an epidemic 
that’s already killed nearly 90,000 
Americans, there’s a more lethal worry. 

“Once you find out you’re not preg- 
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nant,” Blout says “then you can start wor- 
rying about AIDS.” 

And there is every reason to worry. The 
number of teens infected with HIV, the 
virus that causes AIDS, isn’t known. But 
given the large number of sexually active 
teens (most of whom don’t use condoms), 
the rate at which teenagers are contracting 
sexually transmitted diseases (STDs), and 
the mushrooming load of AIDS cases 
among people in their 20s, the prospect of 
a profusion of HIV in the adolescent popu- 
lation seems very real indeed. And there is 
some evidence that teens are more likely 
than adults are to contract the virus via 
heterosexual contact. Public-health offi- 
cials, educators, and AIDS experts agree 
that adolescence — once merely the most 
confusing time of life — is becoming 
increasingly deadly. After tearing through 
the gay and IV-drug-using communities, 
HIV now appears to be spreading among 
teens and young adults — a huge, vulnera- 
ble population that many fear has been ill- 
prepared to deal with the crisis. 

“I think there’s a lot of denial going on, 
and it’s very scary,” says Shoshana 
Rosenfeld, adolescent AIDS education 
coordinator for the state Department of 
Public Health (DPH). “I talk to [human-ser- 
vice] providers, and they’re scared by the 
possibility of losing a whole generation of 
young people. And that’s what we're fac- 
ing.” 

Until very recently, though, Rosenfeld’s 
and the few other voices of alarm have 
gone largely unheeded, mainly because 
this third hot-spot of the epidemic has 
been virtually invisible. Only a small num- 


‘ber of AIDS cases have been diagnosed 


among teens — 568 nationwide as of 


August 31 — and the long incubation peri- , 


od (which now averages almost 10 years) 
between HIV infection and the onset of 
AIDS means that most teens who contract 


the virus don’t show symptoms until well - 
into their adult years. But the warning 
signs are clear. 

© Of the 146,746 AIDS cases reported to 
the federal Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC) through the end of August, slightly 
more than 20 percent have been diag- 
nosed among 20- to 29-year-olds. Many of 
those persons likely were infected in their 
teens or early 20s. 

¢ A 1988 survey of Massachusetts teens 
by researchers at the Boston University 
School of Public Health found that 61 per- 
cent were sexually active, but only 31 per- 
cent of that subgroup said they “always” 
used condoms — a major tool in prevent- 
ing the spread of HIV and other STDs. 
Among those teens who reported having 
10 or more sexual partners the previous 
year, 83 percent said they use condoms 
only sometimes, if ever. 

e A month after that study was pub- 
lished in March 1990, the state DPH 
released a study showing that since 1985, 
STD rates among Bay State teenagers had 
doubled — to the point where one in 
seven teenagers in the Commonwealth is 
infected each year and where teens 
account for 25 percent of reported STDs. 

Taken together, those figures point to 
one grim, inescapable conclusion: HIV has 
already gained a foothold in the adoles- 
cent population, and teens are woefully 
lax in taking the precautions, such as prac- 
ticing safer sex, that could stem the virus’s 
spread. 

“HIV is another STD, and it’s only a mat- 
ter of time before significant numbers of 
adolescents are infected,” warns Kevin 
Cranston, an AIDS/health-education coor- 
dinator for the state Department of 
Education (DOE). “And, in fact, I believe 
we're already there.” 

And teens such as Blout, an AIDS “peer 
leader” who educates other kids about 
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HIV, are painfully aware of the devastating 
potential. “With STDs, you can get a cure,” 
she says. “With drug abuse, you can go to 
rehab. But with HIV, there’s nothing you 
can do.” 


How AIDS makes inroads 

In her small Tremont Street office four 

floors above the Boston Common, 
Price, clinical director of the crisis-inter- 
vention/counseling agency Bridge Over 
Troubled Waters, pulls out a page of statis- 
tics and starts running through the num- 
bers. Typed on one sheet, seven columns 
across, is the tally of all the kids served by 
her agency who have developed symp- 
toms of HIV infection. 

In 1986, there were three. Then five in 
87. Ten each in 1988 and ’89. Seven as of 
June this year and, she notes, four more 
since then. 

Tragic, but not terribly surprising. The 
clients Bridge serves are the so-called 
street kids, the runaways and throwaways 
who drift through the city the best they 
can. A few of them shoot drugs; some of 
them prostitute themselves to survive; all 
of them have slipped out of the main- 
stream. That 39 of them, all of whom have 
engaged in some form of high-risk behav- 
ior, have developed HIV symptoms, isn’t 
shocking. . . 

The fact is, no one knows precisely how 
widespread HIV is among the ado- 
lescent population. The CDC estimates 

.ghat one million Americans of all ages are 
currently infected, but that figure isn’t bro- 
ken down by age. Moreover, there has 
been no mass testing of the adolescent 
population. But the data that is available 
— isolated studies and screenings of some 
selected groups, such as military appli- 
cants and hospital patients — leaves Price 
and others with a gut-wrenching hunch 
that the handful of symptomatic Bridge 
kids are just the tip of an iceberg. 

“I think there’s going to be much more 
broad-based testing eventually,” says 
Price, “and then these numbers are going 
to look like a piece of cake.” 


True, HIV infection among adolescents 


is still largely tied, as it is in the adult 
caseload, to certain high-risk behaviors, 
such as having unprotected anal sex and 
sharing needles to inject drugs. All of the 
Bridge clients with AIDS, for example, 
were either prostitutes, IV drug-users, sex 
partners of IV-usérs, or gay. HIViis also 
disproportionately affecting urban*youth 
— many of them black or Latino. After 
screening blood samples from hospital 
patients last year, the CDC estimated that 
in HIV-plagued cities such as New York, 
up to one percent of all 15- and 16-year- 
olds may be infected. For 21-year-olds, 
that estimate jumps to three 

HIV crept into the adolescent popula- 
tion the same ways it’s been carried to any 
other group — in blood, either through 
transfusions (in the days before hospitals 
prescreened donated blood for the virus) 


or through shared needles; and in semen 
and vaginal fluids passed from one person 
to another during sexual activity. Teens are 
at risk basically because of their 

ty to engage in high-risk behaviors. (About 
two percent of them statewide, and up to 
four in Boston, shoot drugs. And a 
1986-study reported that the average 
young gay male had had seven partners so 
far, each of whom was an average of seven 
years older than himself.) 

But there is also evidence that teens are 
much more likely than their adult counter- 
parts to spread the virus via heterosexual 
contact. For example, in New York City, 
which has the highest concentration of 
reported adolescent AIDS cases, 
researchers in 1988 found that heterosexu- 
al activity accounted: for a far greater pro- 
portion of AIDS among adolescents than it 
did among adults. According to the study, 
published in the October 1989 issue of the 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, 
15 percent of the 111 13- to 21-year-olds 
with AIDS were infected heterosexually, 


compared with only five percent of AIDS — 


patients who were older than 21. Among 
NYC’s adolescent females with AIDS, a full 
47 percent were infected through hetero- 
sexual sex, as opposed to 29 percent of 
infected adult females. And the male-to- 
female ratio of cases among Big Apple 
adults is 7-to-1; among adolescents, 3-to-1. 
(Some doctors theorize that HIV may be 
more easily transmitted by vaginal inter- 
course between teens because of physio- 
logical differences among adolescent and 
adult females. Simply put, the cells lining a 
still-maturing cervix may be more suscepti- 
ble to some infections than similar cells in 
an older woman, several sources suggest.) 

Considering the prevalence of risky 
behaviors among teens, how early they 
start, and how many people they involve, 
experts predict that HIV will continue to 
spread into the wider adolescent popula- 
tion. The average age for first intercourse 
is now 16 for girls, 15 for boys, and 


_ younger for both sexes in urban areas; by 


the time they hit 20, 80 percent of males 
and 70 percent of females have lost their 
virginity. Routine use of condoms among 
teens, while considerably higher than it 
was in the pre-AIDS days, is still reported 
by only about one-third of teens respond- 
ing to various surveys. According to a 
DOE survey of some 2000 high-school stu- 


dents last year, 34 percent of Bay State . 
teens have had two or more sexual part- * 


ners; 16 percent have had four or more. 

“What we also know is teenagers often 
use anal intercourse as a.means of birth 
control,” says Nancy Drooker, director of 
education and training at Planned 
Parenthood League of Massachusetts. “And 
anal intercourse happens to be one of the 
riskier behaviors.” 

“You take risks, you learn from your 
mistakes — that’s part of being an adoles- 
cent,” says physician Linda Grant, director 
of the adolescent-health center at Boston 
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City Hospital and of a school-based clinic 
at Brighton High School. “But some of 
those mistakes are very costly.” 


Barriers to 

The seeming contradiction in all this is 
that kids, by and large, have a pretty solid 
grasp on the basic facts about AIDS, HIV, 
and how the virus is and isn’t spread. Last 
year’s DOE survey included 17 questions 
designed to test just that knowledge, and 
students scored well. 

They knew, for example, that HIV can 
be spread by sharing needles (99 percent) 
and by having sex (98 percent); that they 
can’t get it by holding hands (97 percent) 
or sharing a classroom with an infected 
person (93 percent); that a pregnant 
woman can infect her child (89 percent); 
that they can reduce their chances of con- 
tracting HIV through sex by using a con- 
dom (96 percent) and by not sleeping with 
IV-drug users (89 percent) or with anyone 
else (89 percent), that it’s not a gay disease 
(95 percent); and that there’s no cure (92 
percent). 

But outside the classroom, students are 
failing the real-life version of the test. 
Despite their apparently thorough knowl- 
edge, many have yet to translate the facts 
into behavior. The skyrocketing STD levels 
and the still-meager use of condoms seem 
proof of that. 

AIDS educators agree and cite a number 
of factors preventing any sudden change 
in current patterns of sexual activity 
among adolescents. 

First, there’s a couple of basic culture 
clashes at work. One is between kids and 
adults. Sarah Blout, a teen armed with a 
stunning degree of sophistication around 
HIV and the threat it poses, puts it so 
frankly it borders on defiance: “Sex is a 
very big part of high school, and it’s a fun 
part— whether adults like it or not.” 

Most adults, of course, don’t like it. 
“Adolescent sexuality,” says Nancy Olin, 
another of DOE’s AIDS/health-education 
coordinators, “is a frightening concept for 
adults.” Kids know that, and they resent it. 
Indeed, the refusal by adults to acknowl- 
edge teenage sexuality, let alone grapple 
with it, reflects a myopic prudishness that 
has left kids in a very perilous position. In 
1990, most school districts. in 
Massachusetts will allow the C-word — 
“condoms” — to be spoken, but they 
won't allow kids to be given any instruc- 
tion on how to use them properly. (Larry 
Kessler, executive director of the AIDS 
Action Committee, equates that kind of 
halfhearted lesson to “telling a kid ‘There’s 
a seat belt in your car, but I’m not going to 
tell you what it does, and I’m not going to 
tell you to buckle up.””) After much lobby- 
ing, the Boston schools in 1989 finally 
allowed two high schools to host teen- 
health clinics; neither can offer any form of 
birth control — condoms included. And 
while the DPH recently began distributing 

See AIDS, page 30 















he’s not sure how she was infected. It could have 
been the needle, considering that she was shoot- 
ing drugs with a bisexual friend. But, just as easi- 
ly, it could have been through sex, since she was 
sleeping with the same guy. 

Either way, she was awfully young. 

But in 1984, when Maria (not her real name) was 
only 14 years old, she wasn’t thinking too hard about 
AIDS. Sure, she’d heard of it. She knew what it was. She 
knew gay men. got it. But the little she knew wasn’t 
translating into concrete risks for her. And with every- 
thing else going on in her head, there wasn’t much 
room for thoughts of HIV. 

That was the year her family moved out of the tight 
working-class, urban neighborhood she’d grown up in 
and out to a ritzier "burb — a place where she didn’t fit 
in, where she didn’t feel welcomed by her new, WASPy 
classmates. She was struggling with her own sexual 
identity then, too — trying to come to grips, as she 
eventually would, with being a lesbian. The loneliness, 
she says, was excruciating. 

So she started taking trips back into the city. She’d 
tell her parents she was going to stay with a friend, and 
then she’d spend three or four days at a stretch running 
the streets. She started spending a lot of time with this 
guy, F., a bisexual three years her senior. He was cool, 
she says; he was the one who told her to be proud of 
who she was and where she came from, even as he was 
sticking a needle in her arm. 

For 18 months, she kept slipping away to the city, 
getting high and hanging out. Her grades fell. The guilt 
of lying to her parents was getting to her. She still 
rer.embers the day she decided to get out. 





She was sitting in a park with F., both of them zoned 
on out heroin, lounging around thinking about how 
nothing mattered. Somewhere nearby, a gunshot 
cracked. “And I realized,” she says, “that I didn’t care. I 
didn’t care where that bullet went. I didn’t even duck. . 

. And it was the first time when I felt like I really want- 
ed to feel something again.” 

Within days, she’d enrolled herself in a 10-week, out- 
patient methadone withdrawal program. To kick her 
habit, she had to cut loose from F, and the rest of her 
friends, a painful break for a 15-year-old. She started 
paying attention again in school, took the SATs, and 
scored well enough to be accepted at an elite Ivy 
League School. A month before she turned 17 (she’d 
skipped a year of school when she was younger) she 
began her freshman year. 

“It was like my life started over again,” she says. 
“New friends, new school.” She kept her past to herself. 

But everything started unraveling her junior summer. 
F., who she had kept in touch with over the years, 
called her and announced he was sick, suffering from 
pneumocystis carinii pneumonia, a common oppor- 
tunistic AIDS infection. He wanted her to visit, to 
spend some time with him that summer. She did, and 
with him she watched AIDS ravage the tight circle of 
her old friends. In that month, she and F. went to two 
funerals. 

The following April, she got sick — so ill she lost 10 
pounds. Turned out to be just a bad flu. But the next 
month, scared by that bout, she decided to have herself 
tested for HIV. In May, a few weeks before she was 
graduated from college, the results came back: positive. 
The pain of the past few months, and the isolation, 


have been overwhelming, she says. The nightmares 
went on for months. The friends who knew she was 
infected kept dying. F., at 23, died this past July. “We all 
live with the knowledge of eventual death,” she says. 
“But most of us manage to stave it off. I can’t. Every 
morning I wake up with this.” 

Just 20 years old, Maria’s in mourning for the friends 
who keep dying around her — “At 20, it’s unreal the 
number of people I’ve seen die; it’s like we're in a war 
zone.” — and for the things she might never have. She 
was going to get a doctorate, become a lawyer, go into 
civil-rights work. “I would love,” she says, “to contem- 
plate having a mid-life crisis right now.” 

She’s also bitter. “I just feel like I’m being totally 
ripped off,” she says. “I feel like people have just 
played games with my life.” 

When she was in high school, the only sex ed she got 
was taught by frumpy old gym teachers, cranky women 
who'd give brief mechanical explanations of birth con- 
trol. Drug education was limited to scare tactics. Plenty 
of morality and values, very few facts. No one told her 
she could die. 

That kind of preaching — where you can tell a kid a 
fried egg is his brain on drugs but you can’t show him 
how to use a condom — is supposed to scare kids into 
abstinence. “But you’re not going to end up with a 
bunch of abstinent teens,” Maria says with an angry 
edge in her voice. “What you’re going to end up with is 
a bunch of dead teens. Or a bunch of dead 20-year- 
olds. 

“Adults have to take responsibility,” she says, “and to 
do that, they have to stop lying to us.” 

— SF 
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T-DOLLS (from NYC) 
WHOVILLE 
THE VINDICATORS 


, Oct. 4th 
Doors 10:00 @ 19+ 


JESUS JONES 


THE ORIGIN 


Wednesday, Oct. 24th @ 19+ 
from NYC éBs Recording Artist 


THE CYCLE SLUTS 


ALBUM PREVIEW 7% 
day, Oct. 21st © 


SUNDAY 


Shows 19+ unless specified. 
Admission varies. 
Tickets Available at all 
TICK Gj ASTEF. Outlets 

or at Axis night of Show Only 
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Best Nightclub 
—Boston Magazine 


Tues., Oct. 2 # 7:30 & 10: 30 pm 


Legendary Horn Section 
ROOMFUL OF BLUE 


ais 3k 
ID. BRENNON 
BILL BRUFORD” 
wont Gee EARTHWO 


Thur, Oct. 49 800 & 11 pm 


DAVE MASON 


Sun., Oct. 7 ¢ 9 pm 


DRAMARAMA 


we 
fog 


IDIOT SAVANT 
PRITTY UGLY 


Wed. & Thurs., Oct. 10 & 11 © 18+ 


Jaz Branch 7:30 & 10-30 pm 


G0 MICHAEL BRECKER 


Tues., Oct. 16 © 9 pm 


THE BEAT 


FARMERS 
with special guest 


MISS XANNA DON’T 


& THE WILLIN’ 


Wed., Oct. 17 # 7:30 & 10:30 pm 


RIPPINGTONS 


Thurs., Oct. 18 ¢ 9 pm 


CLARENCE 


BLUE HEAVEN 


Wed., Oct. 24 © 7:30 & 10:30 pm 


«; ‘eb 


Thurs, Oct. 25 # 8:00 & 11:00 pm 
Formerly of the Police 


ANDY 


Straight off Bonnie Raitt’s 
Tour, Piano Legend 


CHARLES 
BROWN 


823 Main St., Camb., Mass. 
497-8200 
Tickets available at Nightstage Bo 
wae x 


Office, Ticketron, Strawberries 
Out of Town/Harvard Sq., Concert Charge 
497-1118, Teletron 720-3434 


City Roots teacher Mark Fellowes: reclaiming dropouts for $313 a week 


Teachers at risk 


Low wages threaten drop-out program 


| by Ric Kahn 


nside the heart of an alternative 

house of learning in Roslindale, 

10 Boston high-school dropouts 
are sitting in a half moon — not 
chained to their desks — trading ver- 
bal volleys on one of their social- 
studies topics of the day, the origin of 
our species. 

“Do you believe in God?” one of 
the students asks the teacher, Mark 
Fellowes, a 29-year-old urban educa- 
tor for City Roots, the city of Boston’s 
dropout reclamation program. A 
graduate of UMass/Amherst, this is 
Fellowes’s second year with the pro- 
gram. His annual salary is $20,092. 
He takes home $313 a week. This 
means vacations are for the travel 
pages, and he’s always on the prowl 
for a second job. 

“Well, that’s a good question,” 
Fellowes answers. “I have some trou- 


ble with it. I would like to believe in 
God. I would like to put my faith in 
God. But it’s hard for me to do, hav- 
ing grown up in a world where we 
put so much emphasis on science 
and technology and rational explana- 
tions of things. So it’s hard for me to 
think in terms of something that I 
can’t physically see. How about you?” 

“I believe in God,” the student 
says. “Definitely.” 

The debate continues, distilling 
down to two basic takes: The Big 
Bang Theory versus.The Big Guy In 
the Sky Concept. 

Meanwhile, upstairs, students are 
engaged in a more down-to-earth 
topic, geometry. 

“I said that a 90-degree angle was 
one of the most important angles. . . . 
Why would that be so? Why would a 
carpenter need a 90-degree angle?” 


Rosemary Heffernan in class at City Roots Roslindale 


PHOTOS BY MARK MORELL! 


the teach, Rosemary Heffernan, asks 
the class. 

“To make a house,” one student 
says. 
“And what if he didn’t know how 
to make a 90-degree angle. What 
would happen?” Heffernan asks. 

“The house would be lopsided,” 
one student answers. 

“Right, exactly,” Heffernan says. 
She is 37 years old. This is her third 
year at City Roots. There are six pro- 
gram sites across the city. Heffernan 
is the teacher in charge of the 
Roslindale site. She makes $12.10 an 
hour, brings home about $390 a 
week. She drives a "77 Volvo. She had 
to take in a roommate to split her 
$650-a-month rent. > 

Her ultimate boss is Ray Flynn. The 
mayor has been seen and heard 

See TEACHERS, page 26 
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Redd Kross vo LL 
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Concrete Blonde . 7 A. : - Nov: 15 Memorial Aud. 


October 18 

Orpheum Theatre / eee rp 

7:30 pm © $19.50 

From the Eurythmics... 2 o> ¢ r. Fleetwood Mac 
"1 eid Nov. 13 

Dave aya a bd Garden 


7:30 pm ¢ $22.50 





Special Guest: — 

Michelle Malone & Drag the River omens ib crrenran” 

October 17 7.) 47) 931-2000 

ve Ticket information: 

Doors at 8:00pm ¢ $12.50adv/$13.50 day of show Orpheum Theatre - available atthe Orpheum Box Office, OutofTown Tickets, Harvard Sq, & Ticketmaster. Ticket 
Fees 9 59 eeeeenn Os, See pes ak Semen © 


-available at Centrum Box 
CIT? Tickets available at the ‘Theatre Box Office, all Ticketmaster locations, or us aay by cihag 58 ee. 
arene nae of the show only. Ticket prices +.50 restoration fee, and +.50 Sports for Boston 


Memorial Aud. Available at Centrum Box Office and all Ticketmaster locations. 
Boston Garden - available at the Garden Box Office, Out-of-Town Tickets, Harvard Sq., & all Ticketron locations, 
sr eene taeuon chases ¥a0e saaeaen in Boston 720-3434. 
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THE ARISE FUTON 
MATTRESS GOES TO THE HEAD 
OF ITS CLASS! 


SPECIAL 


Introducing: Unfinished 
Frames 
eg. Studio Sleeper 
Full $259°* 
Phoenix convertible 
Full $259°* 
Unfinished Maple 














Other Styles Available. Made in the U.S.A. Arise Futon mattresses excel in versatility 
and comfort! Our Futons can be folded into sofa and chair positions or coordinated with 
Arise hardwood frames. See drawings for suggested uses. Ask about our specials 

“Twin cloud 


ARISE Yd FUTON) “°° 


THE ORIGINAL FUTON MATTRESS CO Only 









1030 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
(617) 492-8828 
M-F 10-9, Sat. 10-7, Sun. 12-6 









THE WONDER STUFF 
TOO MUCH JOY 
Thurs., October 4 


SPECIALS: 10-40% 0 


ROBERT FRIPP & HIS 
LEAGUE OF CRAFTY 


DAVID BAERWALD 
KIMM ROGERS 
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flREHOSE 


SCRAWL 
Wed., October 17 + 18+ 
Doors open at 7pm 
Rock n’ Roll extravaganza 


ELECTRIC BOYS 


JETBOY 
Thurs., October 18 « 18+ 


Biues Legend 
JAMES COTTON 
with the SIDEWALK BLUES BAND 
Fri., October 19 


TOOTS & THE MAYTALS 
Tues., October 23 
SOUP DRAGONS 
Thurs., October 25 
HERETIX 
Fri., October 26 


TOO COOL FOR HUMANS 
BLUE TIGER » GRAMBO 


E.Z. ACCESS 


Sun., October 28 + 18+ 


“MICK TAYLOR 


wit CREATURES OF HABIT, 
SEAN DENNEHY 
Tues., October 30 





























$250 ONE 
WAY 

$450 ROUND 

TRIP 






















(617) 269-8292 
(800) 666-1026 


are available at Box Office 
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Silber and Marjorie Clapprood: the primary’s message was clear. 


A bounty > 


JOHN NORDELL 





with baggage 


Silber’s victory 


may become Weld’s edge 


by Jon Keller 
6¢ he voters went into the booth 
: with a full bladder and emp- 
: tied it,” says one Democratic 
Party operative of the political establish- 
ment’s September 18 apocalypse. “Now 


| the question is — will it fill up again by 


November 6?” 

Count on it. The state’s economy is an 
ever-worsening fiasco. Jobs are vanishing 
— 80,000 more will disappear over the next 
year, according to a Revenue Department 


| forecast. And given what’s happening to the 


fixed costs of living, having a job is no guar- 
antee of survival. Gas prices and auto-insur- 
ance rates are soaring. The inevitable win- 
tertime home-heating-oil price-gouging 
looms ahead — Gulf war or no Gulf war. 
The sky’s the limit for water and sewer 
rates. Food and clothing aren’t getting any 
cheaper. For the working poor and middle 
class, the situation is near-desperate even 
before taxes are factored in. 

And in case you missed it, the primary 
electorate just registered a big fat vote of 
no confidence in government's ability to 
fix the mess. Nearly two-thirds of the peo- 
ple who voted for John Silber cited man- 
agement of state spending as the issue 
foremost in their minds, according to the 
Boston Herald's exit polling, with state 
taxes, crime and drugs, and political cor- 
ruption also ranking high. Little wonder 
that smoldering bits of suit jacket remain 
where the most visible election-day sym- 
bols of the entrenched establishment — 
Frank Bellotti, Jim Shannon, and George 
Keverian — once stood. 

No candidate has read the public’s mood 
and played to it better than has John Silber. 
Facing opposition from two veteran politi- 
cal insiders and the disdain of established 


government and media elites, Silber 
wagered that the public wanted someone 
who could match its contempt for the 
establishment with his own, and he collect- 
ed his winnings on September 18. But in 
breaking the Democratic Party bank, Silbes 
may find the bounty — particularly the dis- 
credited party dinosaurs and the anti-CLT 
baggage that come with it — a heavy bur- 
den indeed. And carrying that load across 
the finish line might require the kind of 
fancy footwork Silber didn’t need to | 
employ in the primary. 

At first glance, the gubernatorial choice 
offers enough bizarre cross-currents to 
muddle up the mix. On the meat-and-pota- 
toes fiscal issues of taxation and spending, 
William Weld — a no-new-taxes, capital- 
gains-cutting, small-government conserva- 
tive — and Silber — a pump-priming disci- 
ple not shy about proposing costly invest- 
ments in early-childhood education and 
public-works projects — fall into their tra- 
ditional partisan niches. But on litmus-test 
liberal issues such as abortion, availability 
of contraception, feminist sympathies, and 
environmental regulation, Weld outflanks 
Silber to the left. (On a few issues, most 
notably the death penalty, Silber is more 
liberal.) In a state where Republicans in the 
recent past have often fulfilled their right- 
wing extremist stereotype, Weld is likely to 
be viewed as the more temperamentally 
moderate and socially liberal of the two. 
It’s a situation in which most traditional 
assumptions about partisan ideology are 
tumed on their heads. 

But unless you believe that the resound- 
ing results on September 18 were a bizarre 
aberration, you won't need a slide rule to 
figure out the bottom line of the final elec- 
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tion. The primary was just a trial heat, and 
there’s no reason to think the rules of the 
game will have changed by November 6. 

The primary’s message was clear — affil- 
iation with the discredited Democratic 
establishment is electoral poison. That 
message doesn’t bode well for opponents 
of the CLT petition who seem intent on 
proving Barbara Anderson’s contention 
that a vote for the petition is a yet another 
chance to vote against the same cast of 
unpopular establishment symbols — rang- 
ing from Michael Dukakis to the insurance 
industry — who backed Bellotti’s ill-fated 
candidacy. And it’s also an unpromising 
omen for Silber, who in the final cam- 
paign’s early days has been forced to play 
an unpalatable hand dealt him, ironically, 
by the style and context of his own surpris- 
ing success. 

“My nomination clearly indicates I am 
the leader of the new Massachusetts 
Democratic Party,” said Silber at the party’s 
laughably tense and discordant “unity” 
breakfast the morning after the election. 
Last Tuesday, Silber campaign director 
Skinner Donahue touted the endorsement 
of Silber by former Bellotti campaign 
director Mark Roosevelt as a symbol of 
the “coalescing of the new Democratic 
coalition” in a united front with Silber. 
Such hyperbole is understandable; Silber 
and his helpers can read numbers, and 70 
percent of Bellotti voters told the Heralds 
exit pollsters they wouldn’t vote for Silber 

«“under any circumstances.” To win, the 
numbers suggest, Silber must win back 
most of those votes and, in general, rally 
Democrats around his candidacy with any 
means he can muster. 

In any other year, Silber’s old-fashioned 
appeal to partisan loyalty might work. This 
year, it’s dicey. The endorsements, howev- 
er reluctant, of Dukakis and company are 
onerous political baggage, as the primary 
vote indicated. In recent days, Silber, 
Donahue, and party counsel Jim Roosevelt 
have rhapsodized about the “new 
Democratic party” as if, somehow, voters 
can be induced to forget about the fiasco 
of the past three years, when most of the 
party honchos now rallying behind Silber 
placed Dukakis’s presidential ambitions 
and their own electoral ass-covering ahead 


of the most basic public interests. 

In politics, context is everything, and the 
final election places Silber within a totally 
different dynamic from the one in which 
he thrived during the primary. Senate 
President William Bulger’s statewide unfa- 
vorability ratings are second only to those 
of Dukakis. It’s not surprising, given 
Bellotti’s umbilical connection with the 
old-line political establishment, that he 
couldn’t hang the Bulger/Tommy 
McGee/Biff MacLean albatross around 
Silber during the primary. Weld, with the 
help of impeccable anti-hack credentials, 
may have better luck. 

Perhaps most importantly, the post-pri- 
mary baggage threatens to undermine 
Silber’s most precious political commodity 
— his “straight shooter” persona and the 
credibility it lends his anger toward the sta- 
tus quo. Silber’s stature as a successful aca- 
demic administrator, articulate intellectual, 
and bona fide educational reformer all 
contributed to his success to some degree, 
yet his most resonant moments were his 
vitriolic indictments of the totems and track 
record of the Dukakis era. 

That’s why Silber’s “new Democratic 
coalition” pretense is a risky campaign tac- 
tic. The reluctant Democratic partisans 
who have trooped sullenly into Silber’s 
camp may have little tolerance for the 
Duke-bashing and liberal-baiting that 
Silber so enjoys and that he could easily 
return to. Liberals might become particu- 
larly upset if such tactics are seen as ham- 
pering their fight against the CLT petition. 
If they start peeling off the bandwagon, it 
shatters the dubious premise that crossing 
party lines is heresy. Alternatively, if Silber 
waters down his act to please the party 
regulars or renews his assault on the CLT 
petition, he cedes crucial tactical ground to 
Weld and risks alienating disaffected 
Democrats and others who see their 
straight shooter turning into just another 
flip-flopping, apologist pol. 

Silber’s post-election toe dance on the 
CLT petition graphically illustrated how 
abruptly the electoral dynamic has 
changed, and how awkward the new envi- 
ronment may be for the Democratic candi- 
date. Throughout the spring and summer, 

See WELD, page 18 


Weld: viewed as more socially liberal 


KATHY CHAPMAN 
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OCTOBER 24 ¢ 7:30 PM 
$22.50* © CENTRUM 


A Limited Number of Golden Circle Seats are Available 


Tickets available at the Centrum Box Office 
all Ticketmaster locations — $ ey 
*an additional service charge will be paid to and retained by 


ticket company on purchases at outlets or by telephone. 


FOR MATURE AUDIENCES ONLY 


WITH GUESTS MAZZY STAR 
THE ORPHEUM * NOVEMBER 18 ¢ 7:30PM 
TICKETS $19.50* (+.50 restoration ree, 


+.50 SPORTS FOR BOSTON YOUTH) 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE ORPHEUM THEATRE Box OFFICE, OuT-OF TOWN TICKETS 
IN HARVARD SQUARE, ALL TICKETMASTER LOCATIONS OR CHARGE BY PHONE AT 
931-2000 *AN ADDITIONAL SERVICE CHARGE WILL BE PAID TO AND RETAINED BY 
TICKET COMPANY ON PURCHSES AT OUTLETS OR BY TELEPHONE 


Presented By Tea Party Concerts 


HBO Comedy Hour: 
Steven Wright 


First and Ten Black Rain 


a £ 4. 
Casualties of War HBO Original Movie: Old Gringo 


Criminal Justice 


GET INIOST. 
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Weekend at Bernie's True Love Lawrence of Arabia Peyton Place American Gigolo 


Everybody knows that with HBO you get the best. Big movies. Critically acclaimed original films. 
Exclusive sporting events. The biggest names in comedy. And top performers in concert. But did you 
know that when you add Cinemax, you get the most movies on pay TV? Over 130 features each month. 
From Hollywood hits, to foreign and new wave films, to the timeless classics. So get HBO and Cinemax 
And you'll not only have the best entertainment. You'll also have the most. 


Get Connected For Half Price When You Order HBO Or Cinemax.* 


CALL NOW 787-8888 


SM 


Mili CABLEVISION 


Serving Boston and Brookline 


*Offer available on standard installation in serviceable wired areas only. 
Standard installation is 150 feet or less of aerial construction. Other restrictions may apply. 
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Great Northeast Productions, Inc. Presents 


MICHAEL 
FRANKS 


blue pacific tour 


October 4 
7:30 pm 
Tickets 
$19.50 


MPIONEER —_— Berklee Performance Art Center 
Jweetg, 136 Massachusetts Avenue 


Branford “2 


Marsalis 
mo" better blues 


October 12 


7:30 pm 
Tickets 
$18.50 & $20.00 


Berklee Performance Art Center, 
136 Mass Ave. All seats reserved. 
Available at Berklee Box Office and 
ail Ticketmaster locations, 
charge by phone call 931-2000. 


W PIONEER Treetgy. 


ROBERT 
HUNTER 


‘Lyticist of the 
Grateful Dead 



































Grateful Dead 
At The Somerville Theatre 


The Somerville Theatre is located at 55 Davis Square in Somerville on the Red Line 


November 10, 8:00 pm, all ages. . 
$18.50 Available at all Ticketron & Strawberries outlets, Out-of- 
Town Tickets (Harvard Square), Somerville Theatre Box Office. 
To charge by phone call 720-3434 or 1-800-382-8080. 


June ee 
(First Lady of 
British Folk) 


























October 23 
8:30 pm 
Tickets $12.50 
On sale at all Ticketron 






With Special Guests 
THE SCREAMING TREES 
& THE BEAUTIFUL 











Strawberries locations and ii at 
Johnny D’s. On Sale Now! CHODIDEF 
3 Serre 
lo charge by phone call Pals \vest line, nacke, 






720- 34 34 or 1-SOO- 382-SOSO 


9 p.m. ¢ Wednesday, Nov. 7th 
$10.50 advance/$11.50 day of the show 


Tickets available at Ticketron, Out of Town Tickets, 
Strawberries, The Channel Box Office. 
To Charge by phone, call Teletron at 720-3434 






Johnny D's ts located at 
17 Holland Street, in Davis 
Somerville 
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Duffy: his model is Lowell Weicker. 
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Challenger can’t count 
on South End gay vote 


by Rob French 


eading into this election year, the 

Boston political landscape looked 

inviting for gay and lesbian candi- 
dates. After a 17-year fight, the legislature 
last fall passed the gay-civil-rights bill. That 
victory underscored the growing political 
clout of the gay and lesbian community 
and breathed new life into its long-muted 
aspirations. Emboldened by the State 
House victory, lesbian and gay leaders 
plan to unveil a domestic-partnership mea- 
sure in the City Council in November that 
would extend traditional family benefits to 
gay and lesbian households. Fed up with a 
steadily rising tide of anti-gay violence, 
many in the community took a more mili- 
tant turn this year and launched Queer 
Nation, an organization that mobilizes 
direct actions (such as “kiss-ins” at straight 
bars) designed to force straights to deal 
with gays and their lifestyles. One of the 
group’s slogans is “We're here. We’re 
queer. Get used to it.” 

One gay man who saw political oppor- 
tunity in this atmosphere of renewed gay 
activism was South End resident Michael 
Duffy, who stepped up to become the 
state’s first gay Republican candidate for 
state representative. With a degree from 
Harvard’s Kennedy School of Government, 
Duffy entered the race hoping his brand of 
socially liberal, fiscally moderate Repub- 
licanism would sell well in a year of voter 
anger. All that, combined with solid sup- 
port from the Ninth Suffolk’s relatively 
large gay and lesbian population and his 
aggressive door-to-door campaigning, 
would give him enough votes to knock off 
incumbent Byron Rushing. 

It won't. 


A Florida native educated in New 
England, Duffy’s politics are not the mak- 
ings of a traditional Republican. Openly 
gay, pro-choice, pro-gun-control, support- 
ive of a state universal-health-care plan, an* 
advocate for more day care and expanded 
AIDS treatment, and an opponent of the 
tax-cutting ballot initiative sponsored by 
Citizens for Limited Taxation, Duffy fits the 
mold of a liberal Democrat rather than a 
GOP standard-bearer. 

“I come out of the progressive Repub- 
lican tradition you find in New England,” 
Duffy says, citing Lowell Weicker as a role 
model. 

Duffy recognizes that the conventional 
wisdom favors Rushing, the popular four- 
term incumbent, but nonetheless believes 
he can pull off an upset. The primary 
demonstrated that no officeholder is safe 
from the electorate’s anti-incumbent mood, 
and Duffy is playing that tune loudly. 
“Byron Rushing is a big part of this state’s 
fiscal problems,” Duffy says. “He’s been 
part of the State House that’s been passing 
these out-of-control budgets.” 

Duffy’s door-to-door work over the sum- 
mer will also pay off. His work over the 
past year as director of volunteers at Little 
Brothers Friends of the Elderly will win 
him senior votes. He speaks Spanish and 
has made inroads among Latinos, who 
comprise 10 percent of the district. He will 
draw support from the Ward 4 Republican 
Committee. Within the gay community, 
Duffy is attracting those voters who will 
side with one of their own regardless of 
the opponent. Most of those rallying to his 
banner are from opposite poles of that 
community — the more radical gay men, 
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such as David LaFontaine, director of the 
Coalition for Gay and Lesbian Civil Rights, 
and conservative gays previously unin- 
volved in electoral politics. 

Another factor seemingly in Duffy’s 
favor is that many in the district seem to 
resent Rushing’s nonchalant attitude 
toward re-election. Rushing failed to gather 
enough signatures to make the primary 
ballot in 1988 and had to run a sticker cam- 
paign. The incumbent has raised a shock- 
ingly paltry $1500 so far for the race, com- 
pared to Duffy’s $15,000. (Rushing is 
peeved that he had to raise money and 
open a campaign office, believing liberal 
dollars should be going instead to a race 
where a liberal is facing a conservative.) 

“Byron’s done a good job on some 
things,” says one local political observer, 
“but not a good job keeping up with con- 
stituents. There’s a lot of turnover in the 
district, and new people don’t really know 
him. It’s going to take Byron doing some 
work.” 

But Duffy hasn’t been able to make the 
kinds of inroads he’ll need to knock off the 
incumbent. Duffy will receive a portion of 
the lesbian and gay vote — from those 
concerned most with gay empowerment 
— but most will stay with Rushing, a 
staunch supporter of gay rights since he 
first won in 1982. Further, Duffy’s candida- 
cy has been plagued by unavoidable, and 
sometimes misguided, racial overtones. 
Some gay and lesbian leaders are worried 

*that the fragile coalition between the gay 
and black communities is being threatened 
by Duffy’s challenge to one of the most 
respected black politicians in the state. 

Relations between the two groups were 
already strained by the sharply rising inci- 
dence of gay-bashing in the South End, 
attacks coming disproportionately from 
Latinos and African Americans. Duffy's 
campaign has only inflamed matters. He 
has found himself accused by some gay 
leaders of racism simply because he is run- 
ning for a black man’s seat. When he 
adopted the time-tested underdog tactic of 
saying the incumbent isn’t doing a good 
job representing the district, that too was 
construed as racist. : 

“The message he’s bringing forward is 
unfortunately very subliminally racist,” says 
one prominent gay activist. “He’s saying, 
"Your African-American representative isn’t 
representing you,” 

- Similarly, when Duffy issued some 
rather innocuous promises to be téugh on 
crime, Rushing backers seized on his state- 


ments as being anti-minority. “Mike is | 
using the gay-bashing in the South End to | 
arouse the fear of the gay community in | 
general and the white gay community in | 


particular,” wrote black Rushing supporter 
David Johnson in a letter to Bay Windows, 
a gay newspaper. 

After city councilor David Scondras was 
quoted in Gay Community News telling 
gay voters to remain loyal to Rushing so as 
not to disrupt the black-gay alliance, Bay 
Windows charged Scondras and GCN with 
“shameless race-baiting.” 

In short order, a combination of 
Rushing’s strong track record of supporting 
gay concerns and a fear of losing black 
political support has won out, and the 
lion’s share of gay and lesbian leaders has 
flocked to Rushing’s banner. The incum- 
bent has received the endorsement of the 
Greater Boston Lesbian and Gay Political 
Alliance and the Massachusetts Gay and 
Lesbian Political Caucus. 

But Duffy’s image within the gay and 
lesbian community suffers not only 
because the incumbent is black. To gay 
audiences, Duffy runs as the gay candi- 
date, the symbol of gay empowerment. 
“We have waited long enough!” Duffy 
wrote in a letter to Bay Windows. “We 
need to mobilize politically as a communi- 
ty that elects its own and speaks for itself. 
There can be no substitute for openly gay 
representation.” Yet his campaign literature 
— distributed to a wider audience — 
makes no mention of his sexual orienta- 
tion. Except for a pledge to make the fight 
against AIDS a top priority, the promise of 
gay representation is conspicuously 
absent. 

Duffy acknowledges that, when cam- 
paigning door to door, he doesn’t tell 
seniors and residents who might be turned 
off that he is gay, but he insists he would 
never conceal the fact. Besides, he adds, 
“It’s doubtful there are many people in this 
district who are unfamiliar that I’m a gay 
man.” 

This type of selective promotion is com- 
mon sense in campaigning, but it rubs 
many in the gay and lesbian community 
the wrong way, especially because Duffy 
argues that they should vote for him simply 
because he is gay. 

“He’s openly gay in the gay community,” 
says Jim Brinning, a health educator with 
the Aids Action Committee who entered 

_.-the campaign season sympathetic to Duffy 
but is now working for Rushing. “There’s 
See POLITICS, page 14 





Rushing: nonchalant attitude toward re-election 
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"MAURA O'CONNELL 


lreland's gift to Nashville - "A show-sfopper!" .n.yv. mes 


BILL MORRISSEY 


“In the first rank of today’s songwriters" = soston Globe bear 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7, 7:30 pm 
Sanders Theater 


Tickets: $16.60 


HOLLY NEAR 


"A world class talent.” - 
in a concert celebrating the Ication of her 
autobiography and the release of her fifteenth album. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 21, 7:00 pm 
Symphony Hall 


Tlokets: Sy se $16.60, $17.60 
at Symphony Hall Box Office & outlets below 


‘Someday they'll be saying Dylan was the Ferron of the '60's."- @lobe 
with special guest Judy Small 


A concert to benefit the Boston Area Rape Crisis Center 


meinen ting hone’ 3, 7:30 pm 
Opera House, Boston 
Tickets: $16, $17, $19 (incl. rest. fee) 
at Opera House Box Office & oullets below 
Tickets : Ticketron, Out-of-Town, Wood & Strings, Sandy's, Boston Compact Disc, Arborway Video. 
phone: Teletron (800/382-8080), ConceriCharge (497-1118) 
By mail: Check or m.o. & SASE to Revolutionary Acts, Box 606, Cambridge, MA 02238 


FOR INFORMATION: 617/661-1252 





“Partner” speakers, with built-in amps, 
emit super music 


and fit almost aT 7 
anywhere... ff 7 f Be 









The AZ6804 portable, 
programmable, CD 
player offers perfect \' 
performance, home 
or away! PHILIPS | : 
Our no- compromise music system from Philips 
and AR. Small in size. Big in performance. 
Another great value solution from High Stylus 
Audio Company. 


TINY BUCKS 








736 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston — On the Green Line 
at B.U. 617 738-5100 
Mon.- Thurs. 10am-7pm 
Fri. & Sat. 10am-6pm 
Offer ends 9/30 


NAD, Luxman, Philips, Altec, 
Marantz, Wharfedale, A.R., Carver 
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LaFontaine: would vote for gay regardless of opponent 


Politics 
Continued from page 13 
nothing on his literature to the elderly that 
says he’s gay. I picked up a piece of litera- 
ture he put out to the Hispanic communi- 
ty. There was nothing there saying he was 
gay. For the guy running as the openly gay 
candidate promoting gay empowerment, 
that’s not a very empowering campaign.” 
Duffy’s GOP credentials also are hard for 
many gay men and lesbians to swallow. 
Duffy served as Ray Shamie’s spokesman at 
the Republican State Committee for a year 
starting in March 1989. He voted for Ronald 
Reagan, whose refusal to acknowledge the 


AIDS crisis delayed funding for research 
and care for years. Duffy is backing William 
Weld, who says he would have vetoed the 
gay-civil-rights bill if he had been governor 
when it passed the legislature. 

“That’s really how Mike lost me,” says 
Brinning. “Lesbian and gay issues have not 
been the dividing line for Mike.” 

“It’s mind-boggling to see a gay Repub- 
lican,” says Ari Gonzalez, a gay South End 
resident. “It’s not unusual in the gay com- 
munity, but until George Bush comes out 
for gay rights,” Duffy will have a hard time 
defending his broader political loyalties. 

Given that the gay population is estimat- 
ed at only 20 percent of his district, Duffy 
could lose badly even if he draws 50 per- 
cent of the gay vote for his base. And he’s 


Robert Mapplethorpe, Self Portrait, 1980. © The Estate of Robert Mapplethorpe 


Scondras: accused of race-baiting 


having a hard time finding any other base. 
Democrats outnumber Republicans seven 
to one in the district. The picture was 
brighter at the September 18 primary, 
where 800 voters took Republican ballots, 
but 1800 voters still sidéd with the 
Democrats. 

The district is 60 percent white, which 
would normally be expected to help 
Duffy, but whites in this neighborhood 
that prides itself on racial diversity have 
been among Rushing’s strongest support- 
ers. Rushing holds the allegiance of most 
of the district’s African Americans, who 
comprise 30 percent of the voters, but 
whites are as loyal to him as blacks, 
Rushing maintains. “White straight 
Democrats are my base,” Rushing says. 
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“That’s who keeps me in office.” 

The anti-incumbent strategy has worked 
in numerous races around the Common- 
wealth. Scott Harshbarger knocked off 
Attorney General Jim Shannon in the pri- 
mary even though Harshbarger, like Duffy, 
could not enunciate any real policy differ- 
ences between himself and the incumbent. 
But the anti-incumbent appeal isn’t likely 
to work in the South End. Voters here went 
for Frank Bellotti two-to-one over John 
Silber, in direct contrast to the throw-the- 
bums-out mentality that carried Silber to 
victory in most other communities. Without 
a clear ideological justification, voters here 
are unlikely to dump Rushing, despite the 
apparently worsening relations between 
the district’s minority and gay factions. QO 


ROBERT 
MAPPLETHORPE: 
THE PERFECT 
MOMENT 


The Institute of 
Contemporary Art 
Boston, MA 

Now through | 
October 5, 1990 


Tickets: Available in person at 
The ICA Box Office, 955 Boylston Street, 


or by calling 


TICKETRON: 720-3434 (in Boston) 
1-(800) 382-8080 (outside Boston) 


I.C.A. Mapplethorpe 
information line: 266-0202 


Phcenix 
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TOWER RECORDS ViOtd 


1740 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02140 
617) 497-2001 


JAMIE LEE CURTIS 


BLUE 


“After visiting more than 50 locations, the winner is 


BOSTON " HOLLYWOOD EXPRESS!” 


Mass. Ave. At Newbury < -Boston Globe 
In Back 


TA [asTeR, Htynes Convention Cantera (P) Stop on the Greening 


en, re ee ne ee eee ee tees ne 


PA WBC on your beck and px ¢ butk and four cents in your teas Use this 
coupon to become best-dressed at an even better price. e line of 
WBCN shirts at a special price...exclusively at the WBCN Rock . 


PRESENT THIS COUPON FOR 

$1.04 off any shirt in the WBCN Rock Shop 
WBCN Rock 

1265 Boylston St. (in the Fenway) Boston 


Shop hours: Wed.-Sat. noon-6 pm 
OFFER VALID THROUGH OCTOBER 13, 1990 


! T-shirts © Tank Tops (ii 
Polo Shirts « 3 
WBCN/Aerosmith 
Shirts ¢ Buttons 
Key Chains 
* Posters 
* Rock 'n' Roll 


gea® 
yh 


. 
a? 


Ph 
















UU 
OF 


VIDEOS 
ON SALE 


14.95 


REG. 19.95 


WANT A 
GREAT ESCAPE: 
rRY A TOWER 
VIDEO MOVE 
MARATHON, 
rOWER HAS 
HUNDREDS OF 
MOVIES ON 
SALE AND THI 
POPCORN TOO! 


ZS eee en eee 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT 
TO SERVE You! 


Movi Mara hon 


Save now on 
Oe > MGMIUA See 
‘ selection of 
ee Ww S 






Wax Diensy's CLASSIC 


y peer 


MGM/UA 















movies! | 
SALE 1 tp. 
Home vides ©=SALE 14.95 REG. 24.95 
aeticciee REG. 19.95 @) os 
THE PARTY 
SECRET OF NIMH SALE 9.95 
SINGING IN eat 
THE RAIN : 
MANCURIAN ii 
i CANDIDATE Ano WORE | 
SALE 17.95 sate 14.95 RED RIVER ALONGS: 
REG. 24.95 : REG. A aig IRMA LA DOUCE 3 . mest ie 
Aronia gg SALE 19.95 SALE9.95 nMORE 
REG. 26.95 REG. 12.95 SLEEPY HOLLOW 
aaa! FOREST 
|) MRS. MINIVER 
: or HAWK N ELSON/ OR ON SALE 14.95 
VE ae 


REG. 19.95 
ROBOCOP 


or 


ALE 14.95 BRAvaly Taam 






























PRINCESS BRIDE 
REG. 19.95 SALE 12.95 DIRTY ROTTEN 
REG. 14.95 SCOUNDRELS 
MARRIED TO THE MOB 
MGONSIRUCK] RUNNING SCARED MISSISSIPPI BURNING 
SALE 12.95 » Ree EIGHT MEN OUT 
REG. 14.95 Bay, Pe\cnlas oe wal Cumin 
a MAMA FROM 
SALE 24.95 — SALE 14.95 SALE 14.95 BLADE RUNNER 
REG. 29.95 REG. 19.95 REG. 19.95 SALE 12.95 REG.14.95 
. LAST EMPEROR 
SALE 14. ALE 14.95 ORION: 
REG. ae 2 " REG.1995 AND MANY ee oe nee: 189 
7 MORE... 





RCAICOLUMBIA SALE 14.95 


REG. 19.95 


CROSSROADS 
THE BOAT 
KARATE KID I-ii 
SALE 14.95 EACH 

CHANCES ARE 

PAL JOEY 

PICNIC 


DR. STRANGELOVE 
ALL MULTI-PACK BOXES THE BLUE & THE GRAY 


SALE 24.95 REG. 29.95 
SALE 1.99 SALE 14.95 SALE 14.95 LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 
REG. 2.49 REG. 19.95 REG. 19.95 SALE 24.95 REG. 29.95 





CARMEN 

ae [ rca } SALE 24.95 REG. 29.95 
Choose from natural, natural light, butter, butter light, ee 
caramel, cheddar cheese and butter toffee. Teak 








— eR LL 
LE ENDS 


iy = 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
In Rak Bay 
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BLUES JAM SPECTACULAR! 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12, 9:00 PM 
STARRING 


butterthl troductions 
P.O. Box 83 Newburyport, MA 01950 


Albert Co lins Earl fe eal Earl, 


icebreakers 


The Piustiess cf art 


KENNETH FELD 


ps NTHERGEBELAWILLLAMS\ ae > 
GU o> FAREWELL Tour a; = 
2OTH CENTURY CIRCUS HERO” =e 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO SEE AMERICA: 
Wed. OCT. 1 a 
thru 
Sun. OCT. 21 
Boston Garden 


* SHOWTIMES « 


Wed. OCT. 10..........7:30PM 
STOP & SHOP 
WBZ-TV 4 
FAMILY NIGHT 
ALL TICKETS 
$4.00 OFF 

with coupons from STOP&SHOP 


. OCT.11 10:30AMt 7:30PMt 

. Biz 
. OCT.13 12NOON 
- OCT. 14 12NOON 

. OCT 16 

. OCT 17 

. OCT. 18 

i. OCT.19 
. .OCT.20 12NOON 4:00PM 8:00PM 
Sun. OCT.24° 12NOON 4:00PM 7:30PM 


tSAVE $2.00 ON KIDS UNDER 12! 
Information: 1-800-382-8080 
Group Rates: (617) 227-3206 

ext. 267 or 268 


4:00PMt 
4:00PM 
4:00PM 


4:00PMt 
4:00PMt 
4:00PMt 


8:00PM 
7:30PMt 


8:00PMt 
8:00PMt 
8:00PM 


xxx YOUR BEST ENTERTAINMENT VALUE! xxx 


8:00PM. 
. ACCEPTED ..” 


730PMF .. (service charge adlded33 phohe rds)" 


S Ye Rati. 


IN PERSON: BOSTON 
GARDEN BOX-OFFICE and all 
TICKETRON logations 

(service charge added at outlets) 


BY PHONE: 1-800-382-8080 
Mon. - Fri. 9AM to 10PM/Sat. 9AM 
to 8PM/Sun. 10AM to 6PM 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 


BY MAIL: Send self- addressed, 
stamped envelope with check:or 
money order*payable to BOSTON 
GARDEN, Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus, 150 Causeway 
Street, Boston, MA 02114 

($3.50 service charge per mail order) 


ALL SEATS RESERVED $9.50 - $11.50 - $13.50 
Children 2 Years and Older Must Have a Ticket 
Special Ringside Seating Available ¢ Contact Box Office For Details 


Take the 


to Boston Garden and rise above 


the parking and traffic traps. 
Take the Green Line to North Station 


For further information on schedules and fares 
call: 722-3200 or 1-800-392-6100 


THE 


CHANNEL 


‘MSIAWAET 
Att +s bist Ce nck, 


CIRCLE JERKS 


BARRENCE 
WHITFIELD 


AND 
T 


THE SAVAG 


SES 


al = 


soe bess pik 


Nit 


ALL AGES 
Top Secret + Cr 
TAANG! 


RECORD REL 


EASE 


eet on 


MAELS Tall. 


SCATTERBR 


5 


“Governor Dukakis: the focus of voter anger 
: JOHN NORDELL 


| Weld 


AIN 


STEVE STONE §@ 


TOMMY GUN + SYZY 


BAD DREAMS 


GY 


QUEEN IDA 


AND THE BON TEMPS 
| s1eleler: 


RAINDOGS 


-YDECO 


MS 


cks! 


BAD MANNERS 
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HI-HATS 
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FLOTSAM. 
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Saturday 
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'| September gubernatorial debates, Silber took pains to sym- 


| Continued from page 11 


Silber repeatedly characterized the CLT petition as “mind- | 
less,” causing some supporters to warn Silber to tread more 
lightly. “Don’t alienate your allies,” wrote one friend ‘on 
July 20. “Is there no more conciliatory tactic? CLT wants a 


'| more accountable government for Massachusetts. So do 


you.” ’ 
Nonetheless, in a July 29 TV interview, Silber stated flatly 
that “before I ever came into office and was inaugurated, I 
would have lawyers petition for an injunction to delay 
CLT’s being put into effect.” During the August and 


pathize with the anger underlying the CLT petition but also 
vowed to fight it and offered himself.as the source of the 
necessary “discipline” to reform state government. But in a 


‘| September 23 appearance on Channel 4, Silber, confronted 


4 actions L.may take, but Iam not taking an oath. . 


with his July 29 statement, backtracked. “This is one of the 
. lam 


} ‘going to look at all means possible.” 


Weld, predictably, rapped Silber as a flip-flopper; 
Barbara Anderson termed Silber “naive.” Whether or not 
those charges stick, such equivocation clearly doesn’t mesh 
with either Silber’s political image or the tone’ of the times. 
His tightrope walk on the CLT petition could prove-an 
especially difficult sell if Silber carries the added burden of 
the Democratic party’s negatives into the final vote. And 
while Silber’s rational conclusion that a qualified surgeon 
|| can operate better with a scalpel than with a pickax might 
have played well against the unequivocal anti-CLT posi- 
tions of Bellotti and Evelyn Murphy, it’s questionable 


| whether he can have it both ways against the 


K 


Weld/Anderson axis. Even Silber’s toughest critics must 
acknowledge the shrewdness with which he plumbed the 
unexpected depths of voter anger. But if that anger returns 
to the polls in November unabated and still focused ‘on 
Democratic hegemony, fiscal mismanagement, and opposi- 
tion to the CLT petition, then it may take every bit of 
Silber’s political skill, intellect, and fury to stay ahead of the 

‘Q 


angry tide. 


Barbara Anderson: called Silber “naive” 
MICHAEL ROMANOS 


eM se 








for a wonderful birthday and for seven great years! 
+. and thanks for raising over $15,000 for Shelter Inc.: 





resents music 


CD releases from Windham Hill’ 


Patti, Andy Narell, 
Eberhardt, Michael Hedges 


Get the latest 
artists ie Buck & 


" erg. 
9.75 and up For details, see the ‘Stoli 
1 ncn liquor stores. 


Stoli. For the purist. 
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EAs The Stoli World Music Series 
Ayu | Yj Yee No fi: presents GRP recording artists 
ae) Acoustic Alchemy 
in an exclusive live radio concert 
broadcast on Halloween. 
Check your local radio 
listing for time and station. 
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JL DUCATION 


("HARVARD 
BARTENDING 
COURSE 


Fee $49.00 
Information: 
495-9657 


October 15, 16, 17, 18 ¢ 7-9 p.m. 
Cail now to register! Courses offered monthly. 


Whether you 
‘section of the Phoenix Classifieds. To place your 


267-1234 


Test | PHOENIX 


With Sucess. 


LSAT ¢ GMAT | | | REAILY 


GRE Whether you're looking for a lead 
role or a lead singer, you'll find 
plenty of leade in the Boston 
Phoenix MUSIC &THE ARTS 


Make the grade on your 
entrance exam 
enrolling in No Claserfiede 
University’s Test Prep Every week thousands of 


people look to the Arts And 


Cost: $325-$475. 
Call (617)320-8047. 
score more. 


12-hour, 
$180 math refresher 


is ideal grounding for 
GMAT/GRE. iB CHD 


To place you're ad, see the 
coupon in thie week's issue or 


967-1294 





Weld like to show you a path 
that often holds the greatest reward. 


Rewarding careers for people who care. 

Down the road a few years from now, you're 
going to be glad you chose a career path today 
that’s right in the heart of Boston. It’s Northeastern 
University's Boston-Bouvé College of Human 
Development Professions —the smart choice that 
leads to a greater reward for people who really 
care. 


The graduate programs offered by Boston- 
Bouvé College provide you with a wide range of 
career opportunities in health, sport, and leisure 
studies, rehabilitation, counseling, communication 
disorders, and education. 

Our faculty have received national and inter- 
national recognition for their research, teaching 
and service to others and to their profession. 
Boston-Bouvé College has well-established clinical 
affiliations with some of Boston's leading medical, 
educational and research facilities. 

Study may lead to a master’s degree, certifi- 
cate of advanced graduate study (CAGS), or doc- 
toral degree. Most p are offered ona 
part-time as well as full-time basis, combining 
classroom theory with practical hands-on experi- 
ence. Courses meet in the late afternoon and early 
evening, so students can continue to work. 

Graduate programs are offered in the follow- 
ing areas: 

Audiology 

Clinical Exercise Physiology 

College Student Personnel Work 
& Counseling 

Consulting Teacher of Reading 

Counseling Psychology 

Curriculum & Instruction 

Educational Research 


Human Development 


Human Resource Counseling 
Human Services Specialist 
Recreation, Sport & Fitness Management 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
School Counseling 
School Adjustment Counseling 
School Psychology 
Speech-Language Pathology 
Special Education 
Teacher Preparation 

Call (617) 437-2708, or write Graduate School, 
Boston-Bouvé College of Human Development 
Professions, 107 Dockser Hall, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, MA 02115. Because some of life’s 
greatest rewards come to those who care. 


Boston-Bouve 
College 


Northeastern 
University 


hy 


An equal opportunity/affirmative action university. 
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Sporting Eye 


Continued from page 4 
Czechoslovakia to his American friends, some through a 
trade agreement he has with an American calendar maker, 
Tidemark Press, of Hartford; Connecticut, which makes the 
Play Ball! calendar. His calendar’s 1990 edition was a little 
late, Jan says, because there were a few “more important” 
pamphlets on Czechoslovakia’s printing presses last winter. 

eee 

The help Jan expected in Chicago from the 
Baseball Association didn’t materialize. The 


i| group had promised him a ticket to the All Star Game at 


Wrigley Field. They choked. Disappointed but ever 


'| resourceful, Jan went to a newly-started organization, 


Major League Baseball International, and tried his luck 
there. They made the play. Not only did he get to see the 
All Star Game (“Boring and wet,” he laughs) but he also 
got to. see another Old Timers game and a home-run 
hitting contest. 

From Chicago, Jan headed east again, to Springfield, 
where he stayed with a friend who formerly coached 
baseball in Holland. During his stay in Massachusetts, Jan 
saw one Red Sox game. It was the night the Major League 
record for triple plays (two) was set. Jan witnessed true 
baseball history in his only visit to the bizarre House of 
Yawkey. 

On his last day in Springfield, Jan met with 

tatives of the Spaulding Sporting Goods Co. and ‘ 
told them how badly the Czechs needed baseball ' 
equipment. “We have not much equipment and most of | 
that is of poor quality,” he says. “We would get things from : 
Cuba, but they were bad —broken or would be broken 
after one game. But we would continue to play with these 
things because that is all we had.” 

From Springfield, Jan headed west again, this time to 
Cooperstown, New York, home of the Baseball Hall of 
Fame. 

A quarter of Jan’s work space in his Prague apartment is 
devoted to baseball memorabilia. Books, newsletters, 
cards. He has a bunch of real Elmer Valo cards from the 
1950s sent to him from the United States. Valo is the only 
Czech-born (Ribnik, 1921) citizen to play in the major 
leagues. He played longest and best for Connie Mack’s old 
Philadelphia A’s in the ’40s and 50s, hitting .282 with 58 
homers in 20 seasons. 

As a hedge against bad weather (Prague is at the same 
latitude as Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada), Jan has built 
himself a simple batting cage in his apartment. A ball hangs 
by a string and can be hit into a large net that is set up a 
few feet from the outside wall. 

Strudwick, Jan’s Baltimore friend, visited Jan two years 
ago and experienced firsthand pre-revolution Czechoslo- 
vakia. “It was scary having armed guards on our train,” 
he recalls. “Jan and Katerina-{Jan’s Czechmate of six years, 
who plays shortstop for a women’s softball team] live in a 
nice three-floor house with her family. Their top-floor 
apartment is small by our standards but comfortable, and 
they are such marvelous pe@ple, you can’t help but enjoy 
your stay. It was quite a shock to see some of the hard- 
ships they were used to living with. You soon realize how 
much we take our many freedoms and comforts for 


granted.” 


In Cooperstown, Jan, at the invitation of this reporter, 
joined some 40 Americans for a weekend of camping and 
softball. Ironically, the campground where the group 
stayed is owned by Czechs, who could speak to Jan in his 
native tongue. 

Jan spent an entire day touring the Hall of Fame. By 
coincidence, he ran into two of his benefactors, librarians 
Kachline and Heitz, while strolling the streets of the village. 
He also viewed an exhibition of Town Ball, baseball as it 
was played in the 1860s. 

The next day Jan played in three softball games, getting 





saw geezetheads and adolescents play in the same game. | , 
He was robbed of a home run his first time up by a teenage 
girl who made a running over-the-shoulder catch of his 
long poke to right-center field. A dozen bats, new balls, 
bases, and 30 men, women, boys, and girls wearing 
expensive, well-crafted mitts. Just another weekend in 





eee 
Jan’s last train ride west was to Cleveland for the 1990 
SABR National Convention. For three days, he mingled 
with more than 400 baseball-research nuts. He listened to 


Jan took some memories back to Prague. 


| But after all the stories of his five weeks in baseball’s 


birthplace are exhausted and the Czech winter sets in, it 
may be that lazy Saturday afternoon at Glimmerglass State 
Park north of that comes back easiest to his 
mind. Gloves, bats, and balls strewn about a makeshift 
field. All ages and sizes of folks taking their licks at the 
plate; kids making dazzling plays in the field and their 
elders making terrible ones. 

That placid scene mirrors best what Jan Bagin hopes will 
be part of the future of a free, stable, and prosperous 
Czechoslovakia. A future that includes ballfields, 
scoreboards, and Little League being a common part of its 
new lifestyle. Until then, those who have caught this 
American “bug” will have to keep reading Jan’s Pavlova 
Station info board — the Czech version of “This Week in 
Baseball.” Q 





R. Dixie Tourangeau bas been a Boston member of the 
SABR for 10 years and ts the autbor of the Play Ball! 
Calendar. 





‘New Hampshire's | 
Best Skiing. 


The leader and the legend. _- 





‘Loon Mountain | 


Location White Mountain 
National Forest 


-=++Tuckerman’s Ravine 
* | White Mountain 
~.}. National Forest 


Number of Lifts 1 gondola, 7 chairs. wee none 7 


Number Of trails 10 Expert ' | 3 Expert 
20 Intermediate 0 Intermediate 
11 Novice 0 Novice (you'd have to be crazy) 


Vertical Drop 2,100 ft. 800 ft. 
Slopeside lodging Luxury suite hotel & condos _ | Lean-to 


Amenities Fitness Center, Indoor Pool, . |.Campfires by permit 
| Racquet Courts, Jacuzzis, 
Steam Rooms, Saunas 


Access Three mile drive from Three mile walk from nearest 
Interstate Highway _ | road 


Snowmaking None | 
Season Late Nov. to Mid-April Mid-April to Mid-June : 


Skiing at Tuckerman’s Ravineis sochalléAging ~ —-—« Send for a free vacation. kit 
it’s become a legend. Skiing atLoon Mountain and find out why you 

iS SO good; it’s become New Hampshire's should ski Loon this winter. 
favorite ski area 


ty 


if 


Kancamagus Highway Lincoin, NH 03251 


1-603-745-8111 
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Mod 


VTC "An Excellent Ride 
Cooi Chauffeurs" 
-Johnny Messina (Michaels Messina) 


-Donny Wahlberg (N.K.O.T.B.) 
-President Bush 


“Fall Special *25°hr 
x” 1-800-464-6966 


New Stretch Lincolns, Cadillacs, Foxboro 


‘Providence Civic 
ANY City Luxury Sedans, Vans and Buses Center 
“Atlantic City Group rates 
‘Worcester Centrum *Concert Packages 
+24 Hour Service | Ask about our unique ‘Bachelor partys 
‘Body Guards Fall Foiliage Tour *Male & Female 
-Corporate rates VT, MA, NH, ME Chauffeurs 


(617) 472-2370 XTC + An Excellent Transportation Company futenie: Cat 


























TALK LIVE ONE-ON-ONE_ || Let our ra 
With America’s Most Beautiful Women your head. 


Come share our success. At Salon Luiz, winner 
of Boston Magazine's ‘Best of Boston” award 
and the Clairol Hair Fashion award for color. 
rs cut and styling. 

Onl y $1 Call From Salon Luiz is one of Boston's finest salons 

er minute Home or for personalized hairstyles. custom make-up 
P Office © instruction and deep pore cleansing facials. 

It's easy to look fabulous when you know how. 
7 ee Come in and see for yourself. 
No Credit Introductory specials with mention 
Cara ators Al | Sere Maven 
Needed : Woman fess wa cut) it ae: 
: On the Line Peulpured Nails 


asta ap ie instruction 


Eyelsh Pore Cleansing Facial _ 
Tint “Best of Boston 


1 900 741 LIVE J 900 749 GALS 


15 minutes minimum Singles 20 minutes minimum 


1 900 USA 3887 1 900 654 LIVE 


15 minutes minimum 25 minutes minimum Direct Connection 








GET YOUR THIRD WEEK FOR FREE WHEN YOU PLACE A 
PERSONAL CALL AD" FOR TWO WEEKS IN THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS. 


See this week's Phoenix Classifieds Section for full details or call 
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Teachers 


Continued from page 8 
wringing his hands hither and yon about the Boston Public 


Schools’ stratospheric dropout rate — pegged at anywhere 
between 37 and 39.6 percent in 1989-90. And yet, under 
his nose he has a couple of super-successful programs to 
deal with dropouts that, because of substandard wages, 
supporters say, are in danger of disintegrating. (Starting 
salary for City Roots faculty last year was $17,297; a first- 
year teacher in the Boston Public Schools gets $27,357.) 
City Roots and its sister, Back to School — aimed at middle- 
school students on the verge of dropping out — are city 
programs, run separate from the Boston Public Schools, to 
provide last-chance education for at-risk kids and kids 


CARIBBEAN! 
beyond at-risk. 


Go Any Day! Stay 3 to 7 Nights! 7 , ™ 

y me Mig ' - At both, morale is low. Turnover is high. And the teach- 
JAMAICA trom 9B n : Iron Horse Music Hall and WHRB gen anc pane roy nih arasat cates ae 

ST LUCIA ...°2ll “44 Present an evening with $s 
. : In 1988, a group of teachers from the programs, upset 
ARUBA com? 74 5 « MA RY C HAPI N about their woefully low dough, contacted Richard 
$ . Stutman, secondary field rep for the Boston Teachers 
from 143 C A Re Ee bad RE T io ed Union (BTU), seeking union representation for their 

ranks. 

The BTU petitioned the Massachusetts Labor Relations 











































ST THOMAS :..°166 Friday October 19 © 8 PM naam Ramat gpomecc ote aisueiae aceon 
ST CROIX com GO A Sanders Theatre ® Harvard University the claim. In September 1989, after more than a year, the 
. Sib an Wee leneloilor) Mati: Commission approved the teacher's right for an election. 





; On November 16, 1989, teachers, human-service advo- 
and transfers, all .p. dbl. occ. ERLE TST LETT RATT IIL LTTE 5 = ‘ 
ee dekh A Be TT x ae DHE TICKETPHONE cates, and job developers working for City Roots and Back 
7a &) 


Sen 7 ea. eae 1-800-TH E-TICK to School held a vote. Of the 27 ballots cast, all favored 
TRL LN, ETN 









GUARANTEED LOWEST union representation. Last January, BTU president Ed 
AIRFARES Doherty wrote a letter to the city asking that negotiations 
FROM BOSTON ADDITIONAL! commence on a contract for the employees in City Roots 


and Back to School. 

Since then, says the union, the city has offered up large 
doses of diddley. According to a sousce involved in the 
negotiations, the city’s last best offer was a zero wage 
increase. 

“That’s absolutely insulting,” says Mark Foley, senior job 
developer for City Roots. Foley is 40 years old. He has five 


Waltham Camera eee eee 


feel it’s high time for Flynn to put his money where his 


wt mouth is. For while he’s been quietly stiffing his own anti- 
ae C0 | lo fi dropout employees, Flynn has been publicly producing 
saliva over the dropout issue, perchance to win him con- 

s a s sideration as the Education Mayor. 
/ “Teens are an integral element of our nation’s prosperi- 
gui re | lon ra on ty,” Flynn told the National Commission on Children at a 
hearing in August. “They are our best growth stock. When 
we invest in them, we are literally investing in ourselves. 
And we can expect a rich return if we invest wisely. .. . 


After 50 years, Waltham Camera & | The numbers tell the story — despite high costs of public 


education, we have a national school-dropout rate in our 


Stereo is closing its doors forever. You  }) cities that hovers near 40 percent.” 


Hy In a September letter lobbying for a change in the cur- 

can save 20-68% on over $1 million of rent school-committee structure, Flynn wrote of the Boston 
stereo & video Public Schools: “Despite the dramatic increase in funding 
top-brand components. at a time of declining enrollment, there has been no 


improvement in performance. The drop-out rate is still 
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grams like these would take their normal place in the 

course of things.” 
As things stand now, however, some warn that if things 
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Karin Biow: left the BRA to teach dropouts 


Teachers 


Continued from page 26 

small-class setting to 16- to 21-year-old 
Boston dropouts who want to earn their 
equivalent degrees. In addition to book- 
work, the program also provides job- 
search skills and employment connections, 
plus counseling to deal with typical teen 
troubles — from substance abuse to crime 
to pregnancy. Far from a regular, say, 10- 
week GED course, City Roots is a 10- 
month march that includes such high- 
school stuff as field trips and a prom. 

“This is a model program,” says one 
School Department source familiar with 
City Roots. “The Boston Public Schools 
would do well to model in-school GED 
prototypes similar to City Roots.” 

Of course, 95 percent or more of the City 
Roots pupils are exiles from the Boston 
Public Schools — which only further 
depresses the anti-dropout brigadiers 
about their subpar pay. 

Karin Biow is 40 years old. Just got mar- 
ried. This is her second year at City Roots. 
She is now the teacher in charge of the 
program’s Allston site. She has two mas- 
ter’s degrees from Harvard; one in city 
planning, one in education. She makes 
$470 a week, or $21,620 a year. With her 
qualifications, she’d be paid $33,768 as a 
teacher in the Boston Public Schools. 
Rosemary Heffernan, who has found stu- 
dents jobs paying more than she makes, 
would be taking in $31,253. Mark Fellowes 
would bring in $29,456. 

“Considering the intense demands on 
educating this particular population. . . . I 
absolutely believe there should be parity in 
the pay,” says one former City Roots teach- 
er who was making a little shy of $20,000 
after about five years on the job. 

During that teacher’s tenure, she got a 
phone call at midnight from one of her stu- 
dents who’d been busted; saw the cops 
drag a kid out of her class in cuffs during a 
lesson on the Constitution of the United 
States; and had to counsel a young girl 
who couldn't decide between keeping the 
baby or having an abortion. 

On top of the cruddy pay, the City Roots 
folks work 46 weeks a year; Boston Public 
Schoolers put in 40 weeks. City Roots peo- 
ple say they get only two weeks of vaca- 
tion; Boston Public Schoolers get three. 
City Roots employees say they get no vaca- 
tion or sick days for their first six months 
on the job. Because there are no subs, 
some City Roots teachers say they feel 
compelled to come to work unless they’re 
on their death beds. (Speaking of subs, 
long-term fill-ins in the Boston Public 
Schools can make more than regular City 
Roots teachers.) 

And this year, City Roots teachers say, 
school site supplies-and-books budgets 
were cut from $2250 to $1250. Even more 
than their Boston Public Schools counter- 
parts, dropout-program teachers must 
wear out their Xerox machines. When 
Karin Biow’s students tell her they want to 
read Shakespeare, she has to figure out a 
way to finagle some copies of the classics. 
And the teachers’ll probably have to juice 
up their previous fundraising efforts, such 
as car washes and bake sales. Already, 
Mark Fellowes finds himself dipping into 
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his pocket to help a needy student here 
and there. 

Yet, the City Roots and Back to School 
crews are asking for far from break-the- 
bank raises. A BTU proposal before the 
city would jump a first-year employee from 
$10.92 to $13 an hour. A third-yearer 
would go from $11.95 to $15 an hour. 
(Stutman says the BTU’s long-term goal is 
to bring the City Roots and Back to School 
staffs in line with Boston Public Schools 
personnel. But given that they are starting 
with the union from ground zero, he says, 
it is unrealistic to think they could close the 
gap overnight.) 

City Roots teachers didn’t join the pro- 
gram to get rich. Karin Biow was making 
40K at the BRA before she ditched politics 
for people and became a teacher. Rose- 
mary Heffernan was making 22K as a 
teacher in the Everett public schools before 
she got wiped out by Prop 2!/2 and drifted 
into another field before returning to 
teaching. She gets a glow when she hears 
from former students such as the one who 
recently wrote to tell Heffernan she'd got- 
ten a scholarship at Aquinas Junior Col- 
lege. Mark Fellowes figures that he could 
have fallen through the Boston Public 
Schools crevices while he was a student’ 
there and wanted to help those who unfor- 
tunately did slip through. 

But the well of good will is running a lit- 
tle dry. 

“We don’t want to do any damage to the 
program,” says Biow. “We just want to be 
treated with some level of professionalism.” 

Biow is thinking of having a child. But 
she'd have to switch jobs. She. couldn't 
afford daycare on her salary. Heffernan is 
thinking of looking for another teaching 
job next year or of going back to school. 
And last year Fellowes taught English as a 
Second Language four nights a week to 
supplement his income. He is once again 
on the lookout for some moonlighting . 

If these two programs indeed had to 
close up shop, more than the teachers 
would suffer the fallout. Once again, it 
would be the kids who get blown out of 
the educational water. 

Jerry is a City Roots man. He is 17. Takes 
the number 30 bus from Mattapan to 
Roslindale City Roots. 

He stopped going to Hyde Park High 
last December. He was in the ninth grade. 
“I got lazy and stuff,” he says. “I wasn’t 
thinking.” 

Jerry was home with spare time to spare. 
He started thinking. “What happens if 
everybody else graduates school and I 
can’t get a job?” He didn’t want to be one 
of those old guys who towers over his 
classmates, a man-child doing the ninth 
grade during the week and National Guard 
duty on weekends. 

He enrolled in City Roots. “I came here 
to learn,” he says. “Every day you learn.” 

He wants to go to college, open a busi- 
ness. Maybe a restaurant. Start off slow, 
making $300 a week. 

His teachers, he figures, must be raking 
in 30K a year. At least. “They work real 
hard,” he says. “They're trying to teach you 
the whole high-school stuff in one year.” 

They’re making more like 20 grand? 
Jerry sours his face. 

Chump change, man. Chump change. 0 
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Continued from page 7 
condoms to frontline service providers and 
running an ad campaign to boost condom 
use, the Dukakis administration, sources 
say, gave the okay only after relentless 
nagging from advocates. 

But while teens are inundated with mor- 
alizing from the top, they’re being bom- 


SECTION ONE 


Kessler: raps halfhearted attempts to teach about condoms 


barded with sexual teasers from every 
other direction. It’s gotten to the point 
where it’s almost trite, but America is a sex- 
obsessed country. TV, movies, records, ads 
(even the new Milky Way candy bar is 
being hawked with what amounts to a 
voiced-over screw scene) are all lathered in 
sex. Mass culture generates a constant 
white noise that pushes a shallow, unso- 
phisticated, and, these days, dangerous 
version of erotica on kids struggling with 
budding sexuality. i 
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Sydney Borum, associate executive 
director of the Boston Living Center who 
regularly shares his living-with-HIV experi- 
ences with students, sees the obvious 
results. “What I've found out is most kids 
in the Boston Public School system, and 
most kids in all school systems, have 
experimented around sex and sexuality at 
12 to 14,” he says. “It’s not their parents’ 
fault, it’s not anyone’s fault. It’s the human 
condition we live in. They are bombarded 
on all fronts by sex.” 


TICKETW 
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Second, even when adults try to connect 
with kids on sexual issues, the grown-ups 
are often not operating in a context kids 
can comprehend. Sometimes it’s a misun- 
derstanding of basic terms. “Monogamy 
keeps getting pushed as an answer,” says 
Bridge’s Price, echoing an oft-cited exam- 
ple. “Kids don’t understand that as a con- 
cept... . They might have 10 sexual part- 
ners in a year, but as long as they don’t 
cheat on any of them, they think they’re 
okay.” 

Or “love.” Borum hears that a lot from 
kids when he talks about the possibility of 
HIV. It usually comes in the form of, 
“Yeah, but he Joves me,” and it’s always 
painfully sincere. When it comes up, 
Borum follows up by asking the teen just 
how long he or she has been in love. 
“When you ask them that question,” he 
says, “it can be anywhere from two weeks 
to two months.” 

Third, advocates note that just giving 
kids information without then coaching 
them in the skills they need to put those 
facts into action isn’t good enough. “The 
level of knowledge, for me, is not the 
issue; it’s how teenagers translate that 
knowledge into behavior,” says.Grant. 
“Adults don’t communicate about sex, let 
alone kids. Who teaches them how to talk? 
Here you are in this romantic situation, 
you're inexperienced sexually and in rela- 
tionships — who’s going to tell you what 
the next move is?” 

“They haven't learned the art of negotia- 
tion,” says Borum. “The last thing that’s on 
your mind when you're 16 and about to 
get laid is, do you have a condom; are you 
using a spermicide; should I talk about 
how many partners you've had? That's not 
there. And the only reason it’s not there is 
because it’s an issue that’s not talked about 
more openly with kids.” 

Or, put more bluntly by DOE’s 
Cranston: “A critical piece of of being able 
to use [a condom] successfully in.a roman- 
tic or sexual situation is having touched 
one before you get there. And many of 
these kids never get a chance to touch 
one.” 

Ideally, some of that coaching will come 
from the adolescents’ own ranks, and, in 
fact, may only be effective coming from 

See AIDS, page 32 
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Continued from page 30 

within. Condoms, for example, will never 
be used widely until the stigmas surround- 
ing them — “It’s like taking a shower with 
your socks on,” etc. — are shot down by 
teenagers themselves. At Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin, Blout says, rubber use is 
still far from 100 percent, but among some 
of the boys, condoms have become hip. 
Some guys carry a half-dozen different 
brands around, swapping them like base- 
ball cards. 

Tougher still, kids are repeatedly told to 
say no, that abstinence is the most effec- 
tive form of HIV prevention. But even if 
they want to do just that — which teens 
and their advocates agree many of them 
do — no one bothers to tell them bow to 
say no, or even why they should when all 
their friends are saying yes. So that whole 
theme, argues Kessler, “goes in one ear 
and out the other. But if kids start telling 


each other, ‘It’s okay to say no,’ and 
‘Here’s how I say no,’ then they’ll create a 
culture where there’s a lot more respect for 
each other.” 

Yet there is a fourth, more vexing, bar- 
rier that many see impeding teens from 
making a concrete connection between 
the abstract fear of HIV and their own 
flesh-and-blood lives: they haven’t seen 
the devastation up close. When the gay 
community was forced to confront HIV 
in the early and mid '80s, “folks [were] 
losing three, five, 10, 15, 25 friends. And 
a big part of behavior change was 
watching people die,” says Cranston. 
“Kids are not going to have that — 
quote, unquote — luxury. They’re not 
going to see their peers die in large num- 
bers.” 

Eventually, if the dire indicators hold 
true, teens will be counting friends who 
test positive for HIV. But many of those 
adolescents won’t show any symptoms 
until they’re well into their 20s. Denial, 


especially among young, healthy teens is a 
mighty powerful force — one that, for 





many kids, won't be shakén by anything 
less than a steady stare from death itself. In 
essence, kids are being asked to alter their 
behavior today to avoid a syndrome that 
might affect them 10 years down the line. 
And to a teenager, that seems awfully far 
away. 

Sarah Blout’s already been scared into 
AIDS awareness. During her freshman 
year, when she was training to be a peer 
leader, this guy who used to do the 
Provincetown scene with a regular crew 
of 10 friends came in to talk about the 
ravages of HIV. Nine of his pals were 
already dead. She made the connection 
then and there. A lot of her classmates 
still haven't. 

“God, if someone died at the high 
school, . . . things would change very fast,” 
she says. “It’s an awful thing to say, but 
that would do it.” 


At long last, awareness 

When Shoshana Rosenfeld, a former 
clinical nurse at BCH, took over as DPH’s. 
point-person on adolescent AIDS-educa- 
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tion four years ago, she was expecting it to 
be a short-term gig. “I think a lot of us, 
when we got into this, figured it’d be a 
two-, three-year project and then it’d be 
over,” she says. “But we're realizing, no, 
this is going to be a long haul.” 

That, according to advocates, is 
because there was so much catching up 
to do. Despite the fact that tens of thou- 
sands of people were dying from AIDS, 
nobody bothered until just a few years 
ago to tell the nation’s sexually active, 


- sexually confused kids about it. With the 


exception of a handful of die-hard 
visionaries, few people even appeared 
to be that interested. Sure, there was talk 
of AIDS education — former Surgeon 
General C. Everett’ Koop peeved the 
Reagan administration by urging a start 
in early elementary school — but there 
was no ground swell of progressive cur- 
ricula. 

And then there were all those AIDS con- 
ferences Rosenfeld, Cranston, and a few 
others went to, where they’d host seminars 

See AIDS, page 34 
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20% Off Comic Books and Games with College ID 






Prices 


Call The Phone Thing™ for a 
refreshing 900 experience, 
no filth, just fun. 
Answer one lonely question correct- 
ly for a chance at the daily prize. 
Only 95 cents per min., complete 
call will not exceed 5 mins. Some- 
one wins the grand prize each day, 
winners are 
hrs.These are useful ‘trivia’ questions 
concerning the environment, current 
issues, etc. Call and be enlightened. 
All grand prizes $100 cash or more. 


1-900-226-6465 


For rules and a com- 
plete list of winners, 
send SASE to 





Save 20 to 60%": 
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Larger Sizes Also in Stock 
























SAVE MONEY ON YOUR 
COMPREHENSIVE AUTO INSURANCE 


Maxi-Lok® 
qualifies for 20% discount 













To play by mail 
send SASE to: 












Several convenient locations: 
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HOW TO LIVEN 
THINGS UP 







WB-20 Steering Wheel 
To Brake Lock 











September 
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PIZZERIA 


Our Pizza Contains The xt 
FINEST INGREDIENTS 


- @ 100% (Whole Milk) MOZZARELLA 
e WHOLE PLUMP TOMATOES 

e DOUGH MADE DAILY 

e ALL FRESH VEGETABLES 

e ALL TOPPINGS Ist QUALITY 


~-§23-1373 


| Famiglia X BOSTON, MA — 
367-6711 


(NORTH END) 
ITALIAN RISTORANTE 

















112 SALEM ST. FULL 
BOSTON, MA 
NORTH END . 
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AIDS 


Continued from page 32 
on adolescent AIDS education. If 15 folks 
showed up, they were lucky. 

That much, at least, has changed. In 
the past year, the rest of the world finally 
caught up to the quiet collision of ado- 
lescents and HIV. Its christening as a 
bona fide “issue of public importance,” 
the veterans say with mock irony, came 
on October 8, 1989, when it hit the front 
page of the New York Times. “AIDS Is 
Spreading in Teen-Agers, A New Trend 
Alarming to Experts,” the headline read. 
From that point on, more people took 
notice. Leaping STD rates generated 
newspaper warnings about HIV. This 
summer saw the release of “Risky 
Times,” a frank AIDS-awareness book 
aimed at teenagers and written by WBZ- 
TV medical reporter Jeanne Blake, who 
has made adolescent AIDS a specialty. 
And at another AIDS conference over the 
summer, Rosenfeld and Cranston had to 
undo their 15-chair circle. Some 200 peo- 
ple, Cranston estimates, jammed their 
session. 

The work of a few also laid a founda- 
tion from which more-thorough AIDS 
policies can now be developed. At the 
Department of Youth Services, the state’s 
correctional system for juveniles, health- 
services director Gary Shostak, sensing 
that HIV would eventually appear in the 
system’s kids, began intensive education 
sessions for all staffers in 1985. “I must've 
answered the same question about 
mosquito bites a thousand times,” he says. 
End result: no AIDS panics today. At 
Bridge, staff education began three years 
before the first symptomatic client turned 
up. 

But the citations for valor are few. 
Overall, the response to HIV among ado- 
lescents has been a classic case of too lit- 
tle, too late — of puritanical bullying and 
blind preaching overwhelming common 
sense and rational public-health policy. 
Even Cranston, who’s rightfully proud of 
DOE’s work so far, concedes, “I don’t kid 
myself at all that we have really started to 


do the job.” 

And again, in some cases, it’s been the 
kids who've taken the lead. In 
Cambridge, for example, it was the AIDS 
peer leaders who first started passing out 
condoms, complete with instructions and 
HIV fact sheets, to their fellow students 
last year. And it was another group of stu- 
dents who successfully lobbied the 
school committee for an in-school clinic 
that could dispense condoms. Across the 
state, the DOE reports, 77 percent of high 
schools have peer-education programs — 
kids teaching kids — in place. They may 
not have all the skills need to turn the 
tide, but it’s hard to say that kids aren’t 
concerned. 

“We have a tendency to say that kids 
don’t care about AIDS, when, in fact, I 
believe they care deeply about it,” says 
Cranston. “It’s a very pressing issue... . 
These are kids who grew up and didn't 
have a time before AIDS. AIDS is part of 
their world, and I believe they’re much 
more in touch with the reality around it.” 

And even as HIV threatens to claim 
more and more adolescents, advocates say 
there may be a silver lining to the crisis, 
albeit one that comes at a high price. For 
years, teen pregnancies and STD rates 
were allowed to climb. The sexual-devel- 
opment needs of kids, largely ignored or 
inadequately addressed, have suddenly 
become more urgent, if only because con- 
tinuing to give them short shrift could be 
fatal. The focus among teen health-care 
advocates these days is comprehensive 
health education — an intense approach 
that weaves HIV and STD prevention with 
broader sexual, mental, and physical- 
health education across all grades and sub- 
jects. The goal: produce all-around healthy 
kids 


It’s too early to tell how effective that 
approach will be. The first wave of thor- 
ough comprehensive-health students are 
in only the fifth grade. But given the fail- 
ures so far, time is running out to find 
something that works. 

“You know,” says Rosenfeld, “we 
haven't been real successful in pregnancy 
prevention, and we haven't been real suc- 
cessful in STD prevention. But now, we've 
got to be successful. We don’t have any 
other choice.” 
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TO RESPOND TO THIS OR ANY PERSONAL CALL® AD 


CALL: ] ” 76 5 3000 (95¢ AMIN.) 


FOR MORE PERSONALS SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 


THE PHONE CALL 
THAT COULD 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a min.) 


1G BLUES , 
MEANTES 


ROBERT 
GORDON 


Se Y:02). 


|GIGOLO AUNTS | 


BLACK RIVER 
SNAKES 


ENiaaaiacen na 


i IMMORTALS 


PARADI 


\DDOO & THE: 
REGGAEMATICS: 


& 
COLLINS 


CENTER 


Lezginka Folk 


Moscow Soloist, 


| Yuri Bashmet, 
4 Conductor 


A WCRB 102.5 FM 
Classical Series 
Performance 


$25.60/$18.00/$10.00 ; 
One of the most highly ‘ 
chamber 


3 acclaimed ensem: 
: bles in the U.S.S.R. the 


® Billy Taylor 
: sean ak Oct. 22, 


:00 P.M. 


1990, 8 
$35. 00/$25. 00/$15. 00 


For More Information { 


4 Simply call the Collins 


Center Ticket Office 
at (508) 474-9134, 


Andover High School, 
Shawsheen 


Monda erates’ 4 
from 10 A.M.-5 P. 
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FIL nud[rts CONTEMPORARY PERFORMANCE SERIES 1990-91 


Crossroads Theatre Company 


Wore Albert! 
October 19 and 20, 1990 
$14.50/$12 


The Paul Dresher Ensemble 


Pioneer 
November 30 and December |, 1990 
$14.50/S12 

Concert Dance Company 


iX | scone 1991 
The Phoenix is the |] Sveum"? 


perfect place to 
advertise that your 
equipment is for 
isale. Why miss 
out on an audience 
of thousands? $16.50/S14 








With This Offer, Your Car Will 
Be Covered In The Spring Too. 


a little under the weather? Tridon’s got an offer that will improve 
‘jane (0k all year long. Buy two Tridon Snow Blades this winter, and we'll 
send you two regular blades in the spring, free of charge. 
Our Snow Blades are avalabiain dare to fit major makes of domestic and 
ole automobiles and feature reinforced construction and a unique extruded 
ueegee for strength and durability. A protective rubber boot seals ice out, elimi- 
o" ting ti ting blade distortion and insuring clear vision. 
that means that not only are our Snow 
Blades:covered, but vou are. ton. 






unt Gen wookdeys 

Other ticket outlets 
5 Holl, 

all Ticketron locations. 










Save up to 40% 
e up to 
aep how Dancers with advance sole discounts 
April 19 and 20, 1991 ne through September 7. 
$16.50/514 
Musicae Avenue, at 8 pu, unless otherwise indicated. 


Speculum 
Moy 4, 1991 Student and senior citizen discounts available. 
$14.50/S12 







ELLIS SPECIAL $5.95 EACH - 15", 16"+ 18" 


1001 ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR 
1001 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 


(1 Block from the Armory) 
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‘ THE PHENIX INN Bes 
Fay MMiiniain Farm BANGOR, MAINE Foliage! 
STAFFORD STREET CHARLTON (508) 248-7237 Sn The Dartmouth 


Pick your own McIntosh, Cortland, Yellow Delicious, 

Macoun & Em ire as they ripen. nn 

Supervised children welcome. MAINE'S FINEST DOWNTOWN HOTEI Ha rvard! 

Dicsion: Take Masachusers Tempe coex 10 || A hc a. ~—s Antiquas! 
Charlton (about 8 miles). = oo. aH ‘ENFIELD, N.H. 03748 

At motel take right and follow signs. (603) 632-7800 Free Food! 


WAGON RIDES INCLUDED 















































13th Anniversary 
Lobster Festival 








INN and SPA 



























~ Lazy Lobster 
72 Units with color TV & H. ite Tey WP Se , or 
Phone « Pool « Suites oN ae mn 
eo SS 75-foot, glass-enclosed lap pool and health facility ww . y 
cider pressing on SUNDAYS PUTNEY ROAD, BRATTLEBORO MENTION THIS AD AND WITH 
FALL 1990 WEEKEND GETAWAY THE PURCHASE OF EVERY LAZY 


"A perfect way to spend an afternoon in New England." 





OR FRIED LOBSTER DINNER 
RECEIVE A FREE 13TH ANNIVERSARY 
HARBOUR T-SHIRT! 


SPECIALS CALL 1-800-344-6189 











Harbour Restaurant 
RT. 202 * Winchendon Springs, MA 
TELEPHONE: (508) 297-2133) 


GUEST RESORT OPEN Wed. 4-9 Thu., Fri., Sat., 11:30-9 Sun. 11:30-8 
We Will Be Open Columbus Day, Oct. 8 


Reprint from Yankee Travelers Tips » October 1984: 
"I stopped for lunch at the Harbour Restaurant 

in the Central Massachusetts Town of Winchendon 
Springs and ordered the Fish and Chips Plate. 
The waitress brought me a piece of haddock the 
size of a cruise missile. It weighed at least a full 
pound, was fresh from the Boston fish pier and 
beautifully cooked ." 



























n "Apple picking at Drews. . es * 
our family's been doing i it for years. 
io 












-Tim Clark, Dublin, NH 


FOOD TOGO. | = 





s P34, DREW FARMS COUNTRY STORE oA 
vs THE WESTFORD CHRISTMAS SHOP ex 
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Country Inn Canoe Vacations 
Vermont, Maine, & Florida 
Guided tours on scenic rivers. Fine country 
inns, excellent cuisine, 2, 3 & 5 day 











Boston Road, Westford, MA 01886 ie 
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Mr. Ticket 


Your ahernative music ticket agency! 
ON SALE NOW 
Pixies, Sonic Youth, 10,000 Maniacs, 

Extreme, Robert Plan 
New Kids On The Block, Little 
Kiss, Allman — 





PARTY SERVICES. 


Whether you're looking for a caterer, a DJ or a comedian for your next 
party, the AFTER HOURS section in the Boston Phoenix Classifieds 
is at your service, 


TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


267-1 









oves q 
Andrew Dice Clay, AC/DC, 
Fleetwood Mac, Los Lobos, 

all Bruins, Red Sox, Patriots, Celtics 
and Theatre District shows. 


617-944-0042 
508-658-4810 
Mon-Fri 10-7 Sat 10-2 
MC/VISA 















Children under 12 FREE 
(508) 468-7956 





329 Lowell Sereet 
Wilmington, MA 01887 





The Remains Of The Day 
By Kazuo Ishiguro 
Winner of The Booker Award! This is a 
and deeply moving portrait of the per- 
fect English butler and of his fading, 
insular world in Postwar England. It’s 

a beguiling comedy of manners that 
evolves almost magically into a pro- 
found and heart-rending study of per- 
sonality, class and culture. Paperback 


$9.95 published by Vintage 


The History 

Of Luminous Motion 

By Scott Bradfield 

Here's an accomplished first novel 
about a brilliant and psychotic child 
trapped in dubious battle with reality. 
Scott Bradfield’s writing is a mixture of 
Stephen King and Joan Didion with a 
dash of Raymond Chandler thrown in 
for good measure. It's a frightening 
symbolic look at the state of childhood 





































American 354-3333 
Continental 354-3333 
Delta 354-3333 
Japan Air 354-3333 
Northwest 354-3333 
Pan Am 354-3333 
Swiss Air 
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All Airlines 354-3333 
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TRAVEL NEEDS PHONE 
617/623-3333 








Examine 4 

Both Sides ‘ 

of the Gulf Stand-off 
with WBUR 










As the Gulf conflict continues, 
join NPR’s Daniel Schorr for a special debate 
on the crisis in the Middle East. You’ll hear from 
supporters and opponents of U.S. policy in the 
Gulf, and have an opportunity to address your 
questions to Daniel Schorr. Enjoy champagne 
and hors d'oeuvres, and meet Daniel Schorr 
“4 and our panelists. 

Sunday, September 30th, 3 P.M. 
¥. The Hyatt Regency Cambridge 
Limited seating 
Tickets—$100 at the door 
Just $75 in advance 
Reserve yours now by calling 
353-3800. 


























A Benefit for 80.8 Weie. S@atitans MPR News Station 
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Cooking Exciting Italian Food 
The Old Fashioned Way 


Chef Phil Cornetta has brought to 
Tony's Villa a dynamic style and un- 
flagging commitment to quality. His 
years of study and experience in fine 
restaurants across the country show 
in his presentations of traditional 
Italian fare, as well as in his original 
and imaginative “Specials”. In Chef 
Cornetta's kitchen, a “Chef's Special” 
is just that. It really is a new, exciting 
dish prepared with extra pride by a 
master. 

It is no accident that diners often 
comment about the fresh flavor of the 
food at Tony's Villa - the Chef is a 
tyrant when he buys his food. Grocers, 
meat-packers and seafood vendors 
affectionately refer to Cornetta as 
“the fussy so-and-so”, but they respect. 


Sac 


his unwillingness to ever settle for 
less than their best. 

Probably the biggest difference be- 
tween Tony's Villa and its competi- 
tion is that all the food is prepared 
from scratch under the exacting direc- 
tion of Chef Cornetta. The meatballs, 
sauces, soups, and even the house 
salad dressing are prepared at Tony's 
Villa with the magic touch of the 
Chef, himself. 





Chef Phil Cornetta. 


This friendly, gregarious man is 
dead serious (and sometimes he's 
righteously arrogant) when it comes 
to pleasing guests at the restaurant. 
Says he “In a busy restaurant like this 
we serve thousands of meals every 
week. We have to remember that it 
isn't good enough for 99% of them to 
be delicious. It has to be 100%. When 


someone comes here for dinner he — 


only cares about one meal - the one we 
serve him when he sits down. That 
dish is the most important one we 


ever serve.” 








Just about Everything! 


In two years the new owner, Ted Mahony, 
and his hand-picked team of restaurant vet- 
erans have transformed this venerable New- 
ton landmark with a breathtaking thorough- 
ness. If they couldn't scrub, polish or paint a 
thing, they threw it out. They re-wired and 
re-plumbed aid re-built. Symbolically, the 
old black ceilings are now white. 

New booths and new carpets were followed 
by new art. The walls for the new art to hang 
on were refurbished too. The totally new 
non-smoking section was. thoughtfully 
tripled in size and effectively isolated from 
the wholly new dining room designed and 
built for those who prefer a smoking section. 

Little things, the nice touches that can 
make a delicious meal more memorable, have 
been added as well. Each table has a candle 
now, and fresh flowers. Authentic, traditional 
Italian music enhances the emphatically cas- 
ual atmosphere, all of which is complimented 
by Tony's dedicated waitpeople. Here you 
will be attended by a staff that gives 100% to 
ensure that you enjoy your dining experience 
in casual comfort. This is one Italian restau- 
rant where you can always count on getting 
large quantities of superb food served at its 
very best. 
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you's ve come a long way, baby. 


Wonderful things have happened to Spaghetti & Meatballs. In fact 
at Tony's Villa a whole section of the menu is devoted to the magical 
pasta creations of their own Chef Cornetta. The once humble noodle 
is no longer a side dish, but a very special group of healthful, zesty 
and satisfying entrees. Enjoy truly Italian delicacies prepared by a truly 
creative Italian Chef! 
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to 
ants you 1 ool, 
na, Wig make UP 


Call now at our new location! 


247-3333 


565 Columbus Ave., Corner of Mass./Columbus, Boston 
Bonnie ¢ Delores « Donna « M a * Deborah ¢ Yvonne 


© Angela Coppola 


Photographer Angela Coppola, accompanied by her friends John Lawlor, Lysa 
Pelletier and Rea Bertelloti, set off to explore Italy...there they found Louise 
against the wall...and this was just the beginning of...The 500 Mysteries of 
Italia...asking the burning questions such as “Why is there no White Zinfan- 
del?”...get the answers in the October issue of STUFF Magazine. 


OwCTGBRER STUFF 


¢ Great photos of fall 
fashion for kids by 
Kevin Morrill 


¢ Stuffs new movie page, 
Thumbnails 


¢ Objects of Desire 


¢ More...ah...gossip 
and party pics 


¢ Look for the fish 
with sunglasses 
by illustrator 
Howie Green 
on the cover 


°7Z5 at Newstands Now 


Quote 


Continued from page 3 
explaining that it was Olson’s wish to keep 
the news out of the paper. But Olson then 
told the story to a friendly rival, the Globe's 
Freeman. (Here is where the plot thickens a 
tad. Shortly before the harassment hit the 
fan, the Globe contacted Olson to see if she 
might be interested in becoming a 
candidate to replace Freeman, who is 
headed to the Washington Post. Olson, 
who had been elevated to the Herald 
football job as recently as July, reportedly 
begged off, citing personal loyalty to Sales.) 

Olson’s conversation with Freeman 
caught her sports editor off guard. “I don’t 
know why she talked to: Freeman,” Sales, 
says. (Olson, inundated by press calls this 
week, was unavailable for comment.) And 
the day before Freeman’s story did appear, 
Globe sports boss Don Skwar spoke to 
Sales, offered his support for any formal 
action the Herald might take with the 
league, and learned that the tabloid 
planned to keep the incident out of the 
papers. Skwar says he then asked his 
reporter to contact Olson again and, later 
that night, when Freeman reassured him 
that Olson had spoken for the record, he 
gave the go-ahead to publish. Once 
Freeman’s story was in print, the missiles 
Started flying between Morrissey 
Boulevard and One Herald ‘ 

Sales’s September 22 bombshell may 
have been more of a jittery pre-emptive 


Personal 2 
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strike than anything else. According to this 
theory, Sales — having learned that 
Madden had also talked to Olson and was 
planning to write on the subject — was 
expecting a Madden column that might 
nail the Herald for not taking a strong 
public stand on behalf of its reporter (a 
reporter, mind you, who had already 
proved her commitment to Sales by 
rejecting Globe overtures). This ex- 
pectation may have stirred up the anxiety 
and anger juices that could have caused 
Sales to lash out at the Globe in advance of 
the Madden piece. “I thought they were 
making mischief with a very serious 
situation,” says Sales. Once Sales attacked, 
Madden’s relatively muted response 
elicited Fitzgerald’s screed, which he says 
was motivated by Madden’s suggestion 
that “we were unwilling to do what he 
bravely did” — i.e. support Olson in print. 
Once Fitzgerald wrote, the well was 
poisoned but good. 

“I think the fundamental obscenity in 
this thing was turning it into a newspaper 
war,” observes the National's Charlie 
Pierce, a former Herald staffer who has, on 
occasion, found himself in the midst of 
Globe-Herald dustups. “Goddamn it, this 
issue [sexual harassment] is too important,” 
Pierce says. 

One thing is obvious. Whatever the 
motivation, the Herald grossly overreacted 
and created an unfortunate diversionary 
flap. The Globe did not sensationalize the 
story, seize on the incident to gratuitously 
whack the Herald, or do anything that 
warranted that paper’s vitriol. If this was 
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the UN Security Council, sanctions would 
have been slapped on the tabloid. 

“I think that both papers had Lisa’s best 
interest at heart,” says Skwar. “Pointing 
their guns at Morrissey Boulevard missed 
the point.” He is right. Even the battle- 
ready Sales seems to recognize that things 
got out of hand. “This may be a function of 
the fact that there’s such enormous 
mistrust on both sides,” he asserts. “Maybe 
there can be a level of communication so 
we can fight newspaper wars over 
newspaper issues.” 

I don’t know if that means installing 
hotlines in editors’ offices, but it might be a 


start. 

With the shooting now apparently over 
in the newspaper war, everybody seems to 
be on the same page again. Sales, Skwar, 
et al. now agree that the primary issue is 
seeking justice for Olson and ensuring a 
woman's unfettered access to the teams on 
which she may happen to report. 

That’s true, but you can already see how 
the story could veer off course again. No 
one should use what happened to Olson 
to re-open a debate — settled long ago — 
on whether women ought to be allowed 
into locker rooms. That would be a very 
regressive digression. And Olson should 
not allow the siren song of massive media 
attention to turn the incident into cannon 
fodder for the afternoon talk-TV crowd. 
Writing last Monday, she explained that the 
initial decision not to publicize the episode 
in the Herald was taken because “I did not 
want to become the story.” That genie is 
out of the bottle, and when the dust finally 
clears, Olson may be unable to continue 


cheap shot 


covering the football team. But if any good 
is to come out of what happened here, 
attention must be focused on making sure 
that there will be no more Olson-type 
horror stories circulating among female 
sports journalists. That cause is certainly 
not served by a nasty newspaper war, nor 
for that matter, by breathless coverage of 
Victor Kiam’s choice of insults. 

There probably won't be any massive 
letter-writing campaigns @ /a Brudnoy, but 
the news that WHDH is pulling the plug on 
afternoon talkmaster Steve Martorano 
should dismay those who view talk radio 
as something other than the media 
equivalent of professional wrestling. (In 
the interest of full disclosure, it should be 
noted that I have been a fairly frequent 
guest on Martorano’s program, and that I 
have, on occasion, subbed for him.) Steve 
is an intelligent, discerning talkmaster who 
cares about the issues and viewed his job 
description as something more than simply 
tossing red meat to the callers. Let’s hope 
Boston listeners will have the pleasure of 
hearing his voice elsewhere else on the 
dial. 

You can draw your own conclusions 
about the authenticity of the Stuart murder 
movie that aired on CBS on Tuesday night. 
But I was brought up short by one glaring 
example of Hollywoodization. Anyone 
who's ever been in the Herald newsroom 
knows it bears little resemblance to that 
shiny, sanitized, Lou Grant-like setting 
depicted in the film. QO 
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At The Trump Shuttle, we have the largest fleet of back-up planes in the shuttle business. Which mr 
means if our 8:00 flight fills up, you'll still get a seat on our 8:00 flight. So fly The Trump Shuttle to Boston or 
Washington. We'll make sure you get on the flight you want. No matter how many planes it takes. 


For more information call your professional travel agent or 1-800-247-8786. For information on Trump Pak™ small package service, call 1-800-869-8472. © 1990 The Trump Shuttle, Inc. 
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THEY PLAY 
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AND 
THEY RE 
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(see page 4) 
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THIS WEEK 


ANTI-GAY-VIOLENCE RALLY 

Boston witnessed an alarming 
increase in gay-bashing this past sum- 
mer; since May, at least 12 incidents 
of violence against gay people have 
occurred in the South End alone. If 
you’re mad as hell, attend the Rally 
To Protest Anti-Gay Violence, on the 
steps of the State House, 
Tuesday, October 2. The demonstra- 
tion, sponsored by the Coalition for 
Lesbian and Gay Civil Rights, will 
last from 5:30 to 6:30 p.m. (in case of 
rain, it will be held in Doric Hall, 
inside the House). For more informa- 
tion, call (617) 828-3039. 
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REPORT 


Men’s brains 

The brain trust at Murdoch 
Magazines has unveiled its 
vision of what a man’s maga- 
zine for the 90s should look 
like and the result is Men’s Life 
— a tepid bouillabaisse 
cooked up by demographic 
chefs. The target audience, 
according to advertising for 
the magazine, is a marketer’s 
cluster forged in Nirvana: “col- 
lege-educated men at the 
upper end of the baby-boomer 
market.” Hence the editorial 
mix. 

There’s a little T&A — five 
sexy actresses (including a 
photo of Susan Dey in a pose 
that pathetically echos 
Sherilyn Fenn in the recent 
issue of Details; stick to suits, 
Susie). There’s a pseudo-sci- 
entific essay by Desmond 
(Naked Ape) Morris about 
why men are attracted to 
blondes. There’s an “inves- 
tigative report” that bares the 
answer to the question “Are 
bikinis getting too small?” 
(judging from the photos with 
this piece, it’s the women, not 
the bikinis, that are getting 
smaller). There’s a poll telling 
us who we are. There’s some 
sports. There’s a bit of male 
bonding — Michael Douglas 
talking about his dad, Rob 
Reiner and Joseph Heller 
gassing aimlessly, an air-traf- 
fic controller “really loosening 
up” about his job. And there’s 
an endless stream of advice 
that implies this latest genera- 
tion of Adam’s descendents 
are dumber than a Jersey bar- 
rier. Most of this stuff is as 
“breezy” as the magazine’s 
promotions department says 
it is — and it’s geared for an 
average trip to a man’s 
favorite reading room — the 


privy. 
-— John P. Mellie Jr. 


At last, a great piace to hang out 
KATHY CHAPMAN 


Bill’s Bar 

Here’s one for the why-didn’t-someone-think-of-it-sooner file: a good, old-fashioned bar on Lansdowne Street. The idea for Bill’s Bar 
was spurred by a phone call from Peter Wolf to Patrick Lyons, who, with his brother John, owns Citi, Axis, Zanzibar, and the Paradise, and 
now Bill’s. Wolf, a former member of the J. Geils Band, was looking for a tip on a low-key spot with a good juke box where he could 
entertain visiting friends, the Rolling Stones, on a Monday night. Patrick Lyons came up blank — and then came up with the idea for Bill's. 

The bar seems to have the mix of fun and hipness its owners were after. Inside, pictures of famous Bills — Bill Walton, Billy Joel, even 
the Bill of Rights — hang on one wall. Others sport high-gloss mozaics made with tiny plastic toys. Tables are kidney shaped and floors 
are tiled in giant, wavy zebra stripes. 

But the heart of Bill’s is its CD juke box, which has more than 1000 selections ranging from the Grateful Dead to the Drifters to Boston 
bands like the Cavedogs and Dumptruck. On occasion, there will also be live music on Bill’s small stage, which, set in front of a wall of 
opaque glass, has a direct view of Mass Pike traffic and a major railway line. 

Another idea, beautiful in its simplicity, is Bill’s take-in menu, featuring Italian and Chinese foods. Your waiter will place an order to 
Sorento’s or Mr. Leung (with whom Bill's has developed a special menu), take your money, and bring the food to your booth when it 
arrives. Wash it all down with Bill’s Brew (a/k/a/, Old Milwaukee — $1.50 a mug). 

Bill’s Bar is located at 5.5 Lansdowne Street and is open from 7 p.m. to 2 p.m. daily. There is no cover, except on band nights. Call 421- 


9678. 
—~ GR 


BARGAIN 
DbBU JOUR 


ROSExpress 

If you’ve noticed tuxedoed delivery men carting long, white 
gift boxes around town lately, this is what it means: last week, 
ROSExpress, an extremely successful delivery service based in 
Washington, DC, started delivering roses in the Boston area. 

For rose aficionados, this is good news for several reasons. 
For one, ROSExpress roses are an excellent bargain — 
because the company deals exclusively in roses, it buys in 
huge volumes, directly from growers, and is able to keep costs 
down. A boxed dozen goes for a mere $29.99, which is 
unheard-of at most flower shops. 

Second, ROSExpress carries particularly handsome roses — 
the company has developed a specialty, called the Red Royalty, 
which has especially long stems and large blooms. And finally, 
the rose fanatics at ROSExpress offer pretty much anything a 
rose lover could want. Among the goods: $100 Rose 
Explosions, a multicolored, three-dozen arrangement; a 
Frequent Flower program, which offers one “rose credit” for 
every dozen roses ordered (meaning you're entitled to a free 
dozen after you rack up 12 orders); $350 memberships in a 
Rose of the Month club, through which you can have roses sent 
to your honey once a month; even chocolate roses. In all, good 
stuff at reasonable prices — a true flower service for the ’90s. 

ROSExpress roses can be ordered by phone at 269-4444. 


Delivery in central Boston is free. 
— CK 


iN A PERFECT WORLD 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 
But Aan‘ t the I Ching Say fe cross the 

tal wallr-? zBEEP = Fourteen dollars ard 
Goirty-clne cons so ter: omemterers toe. hs, FAVA Gc. BB dD 
ignore tt Lily, so what ha yhe palans/ fae 
wo ‘ oe pi Good things in small packages 
“< Baak, the newest jewelry store in Harvard Square, is worth 
a visit. The majority of the bangles and baubles are sterling 
silver, but there’s also a nice selection of gold. Moreover, 
Baak’s prices are reasonable and the styles are simple and 
elegant. The merchandise caters to a somewhat sophisti- 
cated crowd; there are no hippy anklets or pentacles sold 
here. 

Silver rings start at $9 for a simple band. Creative dangling 
earrings go for $30 and up. Silver-and-gold bangles cost about 
$32 each. The necklaces are stunning and cost upwards of 
$100. Baak’s collection includes pieces with onyx and semi- 
precious stones. There are even cuff links. If you have a jewel- 
ty fetish, Baak should be a priority on your shopping list. You 
won't walk out empty-handed. 

Baak Gallery, at 35A Brattle Street, in Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, is open Monday through Wednesday and on 
LONG “DISTANCE CALLS To LET You kNow from 47 atest teased skeen once 
HOW MUCH MONEY You WERE SPENDING.| & 354-0407. ate “ ; 

e° es ge oe ghee : — Gail Mandel 


Sterling possibilities 


FRIENDLY OPERATORS WOULD CUT IN ON 
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COMED Y 


SEARCH 


Yukk it up 

Boston-area improvisational comedy groups don’t get no 
respect. “Improv hasn't been given a fair opportunity to grow 
and develop,” says Robin Hordon, talent coordinator for 
Cambridge’s Catch a Rising Star. The local club scene, one of 
the hottest in the country for stand-up comics, has yet to warm 
up for the freewheeling comedy troupes. “There’s a lot of tal- 
ent in Boston, but there just hasn’t been any food and water 
out there,” he says. 

But for some local improv group, the big meal may be on 
the way. The first-ever Southern Comfort Team Comedy 
Challenge is a nationwide search for the funniest improvisa- 
tional ensemble in the country, and it comes to Catch a Rising 
Star in early October. ImprovOlympia, a 10-year-old, Chicago- 
based comedy group, will stage day-long workshops at Catch 
on October 6 and 7. Following the workshops, the three best 
participating groups will be selected and, in what promises to 
be a cross between Star Search and Saturday Night Live, 
they'll square off on-stage for the title of regional champ at 
Catch a Rising Star on October 9. The winners receive an all- 
expense-paid trip to Los Angeles, where they will compete for 
the title of funniest improv group in the US, in a show hosted 
by SNI’s Mike (“Wayne’s World”) Myers, an ImprovOlympia 
alum. 

Does the Hub need more improv? “The Boston scene is run- 
ning the risk of becoming too stagnant, of developing too nar- 
row a focus,” says Hordon. “We're trying to expand the 

. boundaries by developing opportunities for improv.” 

Catch a Rising Star is located at 30-B JFK Street, 
Cambridge. Participation in the Team Comedy Challenge is 
open to the public, but limited to the first 96 entrants. Entry 
fee is $25 during pre-registration (October 4 and 5); $30 on 
the first day of workshops. Admission to the regional playoff, 
which starts at 8:30 p.m., 1s $5. Call 661-9887 for more infor- 
mation. 

— TG 
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Shoe chic 
OT BHOTOS BY KATHY CHAPMAN 


Foot fetish 

It’s a shoe lover's dream — yet another shoe store. This one, 
Ian Shoes, which made its debut on Newbury Street this 
month, is unusual in that its collection is small and carefully 
edited. fhe store’s spare interior boasts a few shelves and 
tables, upon which are perched footwear that ranges from 
around $80 to about five times that amount (for boots). 
Charles Jourdan, say Ian’s owners, is now best represented in 
Boston by their collection; it is their highest-price line. At the 
other end are the Adrienne Vittadini shoes, which appear this 
season for the first time. This more trendy, affordable line — 
as well as the store’s Perry Ellis, Via Spiga, Phyllis Poland, and 
Amalfi shoes — will be welcome to fashion-conscious women 
whose feet tread the unforgiving cobblestones day after day 
after day. 

— KP 






OUT 


ello, my name is Caroline and I have some 

serious problems. I am going to share 

these problems with you today, not 
because I am proud of them, or because I think 
they make for pleasant reading, but because I feel 
that by publicly acknowledging my problems, I 
might get a huge, multimillion-dollar book contract 
and make an enormous pile of dough — oops! 
What I meant to say was, by publicly acknowledg- 
ing my problems, I can help the millions of others 
who undoubtedly are similarly afflicted feel more 
comfortable coming forward to seek the help they 
desperately need. 

Anyway, brace yourself, because this is not pret- 
ty. Are you ready? Here goes. 

First of all, I am laundry-impaired. 

I know. It’s ugly. I don’t even know how it hap- 
pened, although I’m fairly sure it’s my mother’s 
fault. But I admit it. I cannot do miy laundry. I 
loathe doing laundry — it incapacitates me. And 
sometimes — this is very difficult for me to admit 
— entire months will go by before I even think 
about changing my sheets. 

It has taken me years of struggle and hard work 
(not to mention frantic early-morning searches for 
the least-dirty pair of socks I can find) to come to 
terms with this problem, but finally I am recover- 
ing. Listen, here’s proof. 

“I admit I am powerless over my laundry and 
that my closets have become unmanageable. 

“I have come to believe that a Power greater 
than myself will restore me to sanity (this Power 
being extremely expensive services that will do my 
laundry for me, even folding it nicely, though I 
know I cannot afford such services). 

“And I have made a decision to turn my will and 
my laundry over to the care and direction of the man 
at my local laundry service, as I understand Him.” 

See? 

This, however, is just the beginning. To this day, 
I am still struggling with an equally devastating 
refrigerator impairment, which is also my mother’s 
fault. Or maybe it’s low self-esteem. I forget. 
Anyway, millions of other Americans probably 
carry the secret humiliation of refrigerator impair- 
ment with them day after day, and I hope that by 
coming forward with my own refrigerator disorder, 
I can help those victims to recognize that it’s use- 
less to listen to famous figures talk about their 
problems, because people don’t come to terms 
with their own problems until they’re good and 
ready — oops! What I meant to say was, I hope 
that by coming forward with my own problems, I 
will help others see themselves in me and take 
heart that they’re not alone. 

Anyway, this is my problem: I cannot clean out 
my refrigerator. I simply cannot. I have not yet been 
able to admit that I am powerless over my refrigera- 
tor (although I do know that my vegetable crisper 
has become unmanageable), but the warning signs 
are there. Right now, as you sit here reading this, 
my refrigerator contains: two cartons of milk with 
expiration dates going back to July; three heads of 
lettuce that look far too dangerous to touch (see 
what I mean about the crisper?); and an aluminum- 
foil-covered bow! containing the remnants of a 
lemon-chicken dish I made last April for my sister 
and her husband. (This was the time it turned out 
they hated chicken and refused to eat the dish, 
causing me terrific embarrassment and decreasing 
my already low self-esteem. Horrifying, right?) 

Anyway, L have also developed a host of related 
syndromes: refrigerator-content denial; refrigera- 
tor-content phobia; an extremely expensive restau- 
rant addiction; and a very embarrassing tendency, 
when I do finally get a grip on my life and force 
myself to clean the damn thing out, to throw away 
everything in the refrigerator, without exception. 
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ROGER JONES 


Even the bowls. 

I don’t know if you can stand to hear more, but I 
honestly feel that it’s important to share all this 
with you, because as we have learned from so 
many recent public admissions of personal pain 
and addiction, the more people talk publicly about 
their problems, the more excruciating and grue- 
some details we all have to hear about what it’s 


" actually like to ingest nail polish and hair spray — 


oops! What I meant to say was, the more people 
talk about their problems, the more sympathetic 
and aware of human frailty we all become. Right? 

So, anyway, I also have an extremely painful 
Automatic Teller Machine Disorder, which mani- 
fests itself primarily in obsessive-compulsive 
Automatic Teller Machine behavior. This obsession 
causes me to hit the ATM at least six times a week 
— sometimes more — so that I can get money I do 
not have out of the bank so that I can go out and 
buy cases and cases of hair spray and then disclose 
the details in a book for reasons that totally escape 
the public — oops! I didn’t mean that. Sorry. I 
don’t know what made me say that, but it’s proba- 
bly my mother’s fault, because she had such low 
self-esteem. Or maybe I did. I forget. 

Anyway, the Automatic Teller Machine Disorder 
is very embarrassing, but it’s not quite as embar- 
rassing as my Dysfunctional High Heel Syndrome, 
which hits me every time one of those little rubber 
protective things from my heels falls off. You suffer 
from this too? Well, seek professional help! Or bet- 
ter yet, write a book about it! After all, those 12- 
step programs are very costly! 

Anyway, every time one of those things falls off 
my heel, I come down with a huge, debilitating 
case of Cobbler Phobia and Procrastination 
Disorder, which prevents me from getting the 
shoes fixed, and ultimately I end up with horribly 
worn-down, mangled heels that cause me to skid 
across sli floor surfaces like those at the Star 
Market, thereby publicly humiliating myself and 
causing my self-esteem to plummet even further. 
It’s truly awful. 

And then there is my Bad Sitcom Theme Song 
Retention Disorder, a poorly understood phe- 
nomenon that seems to be caused by some kind of 
brain imbalance. In any event, huge portions of 
my brain that should be used for rational, cognitive 
thought and learning are instead taken up by all 
the lyrics to all the bad theme songs to all the bad 
sitcoms I’ve ever watched. Thus, so many of my 
brain cells are taken up with the words to theme 
songs from shows like Gilligan’s Island and The 
Beverly Hillbillies that there’s virtually no room in 
my brain for things like learning new skills or 
understanding my obsessive attraction to hair 
spray — oops! — I meant, understanding myself 
and the motives behind my obsessive, compulsive, 
addictive, and impaired behavior. 

Anyway, this is probably my mother’s fault too, 
because I remember that when I was a child watch- 
ing TV she would walk into the room with a hatch- 
et and come and listen to a story ‘bout a man 
named Jed, poor mountaineer barely kept bis fam- 
ily fed with bair spray — oops! See what I mean? 

I’m sorry. I’m really very sorry, but all this public 
disclosure seems to be making me disoriented. I’m 
having trouble focusing. Maybe my Public 
Disclosure of Personal Problems Addiction is get- 
ting in the way. Maybe I’ve been drinking too 
much hair spray. In any event, I hope this little dis- 
cussion has been helpful. I hope you’ve been able 
to see some of your own vulnerability and pain in 
my story and that you've emerged with a deeper 
understanding of the inherent frailty of the human 
condition. And if you haven't, I won't worry about 
it too much. After all, I'm pretty sure it’s my moth- 
er’s fault. Q 





Mr Moms 


Tracking the elusive 
househusband 


by M. 


hen Paul Cooper and 
Rebecca Eaton of Newton 
discussed having children, 
they knew one of them 
would stay home to care for 
them. They assumed it 
would be Eaton. But in 
1986, when Eaton found out 
she was pregnant and had just been given 
the job as executive producer of Mystery/ 
and Masterpiece Theatre for WGBH, things 
changed. 

Because they were older than most first- 
time parents — they were both 38 at the 
time — they didn’t want to postpone hav- 
ing a family, and the job was too good to 
pass up. She took the job, and he took on 
the child-care responsibilities. Cooper has 
been the primary caretaker for their four- 
year-old daughter, Katherine Emery 
Cooper, since her birth. 

“In our situation,” he says, “it was a mat- 
ter of practicality, not a matter of politics.” 

Kyle D. Pruett, MD, author of The 
Nurturing Father and clinical professor of 
psychiatry at Yale University’s Child Study 
Center, says a couple’s decision about who 
stays home remains a personal one, but 
one driven primarily by economic rather 
than philosophical reasons. 

But whether for economic, professional, 
or personal reasons, fathers are becoming 
involved with child-rearing responsibilities 
in greater numbers. Men like Cooper are 
staying home, feeding and changing their 
children, going to play groups, house- 
cleaning, and cooking dinner for their 
working wives. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, there are approximately 1.2 mil- 
lion fathers in the United States who are 
not in the labor force. This does not repre- 
sent a large number of men, and it does 
not distinguish men who are at home 
because of their children from men who 
are out of work or disabled. 

Jeremy Bloch and Anne Greenwald of 
Brookline were expecting their first baby 
when an ideal job — head nurse at Beth 
Israel Hospital — presented itself to 
Greenwald. Although Bloch, a self- 
employed consultant working at Polaroid, 
encouraged her to apply, he was some- 
what surprised when, after being offered 
the job, she took it. 

“She was delighted to be a mother,” he 
says. But she also really wanted the job. “I 
said maybe I could stay at home. We never 
thought it would come to this.” After 
Greenwald’s three-month maternity leave, 
Bloch stopped working to stay home with 
their daughter, Emily, who’s now 16 
months old. But even if his wife weren’t 
working full time, Bloch says he would 
have cut his hours back to part time. 

Other couples, like Scott Slater and Ellen 
Sterling of Cambridge and Scott and Mary 
Bickerton of West Medford, knew the men 
would be the primary caretakers long 
before the couples expected children. To 
avoid full-time day care, which was crucial 
to both couples, one parent in each couple 
had to be flexible. 

As a writer, Slater was used to arranging 
his own time. He did work part time at 
night before Felicity, who’s now 19 
months old, was born; his wife, Ellen, 
works full time as director of personnel at 
Harvard's Graduate School of Education. 

Scott Bickerton, an installation artist, 
was also used to running his own sched- 
ule. His wife, Mary, is a lawyer with the 
Federal Reserve Bank. “I’m used to a flexi- 


Morgan 


Baker 


ble schedule,” he says. “So it felt like I 
could do it. I would be used to the sched- 
ule of parenting. It fit my life. Mary’s more 
structured, able to live the office life, and 
parenting was very different.” He is at 
home with four-year-old twin girls, Lucy 
and Annie. 

Paul Fallon of Somerville is the primary 
caretaker for his 20-month-old daughter, 
Abigal Dobberteen. Fallon took a six- 
month leave of absence from his nine-to- 
five architectural job in a Boston firm 
when Abigal was born, while his wife, Lisa 
Dobberteen, finished her pediatric resi- 
dency. He never returned to the firm, and 
though he now has his own practice, he 
has remained Abigal’s primary caretaker. 

Although the economics of the Slater- 
Sterling family pointed toward Slater as the 
primary caretaker, he did have a choice. “I 
wanted to do it. I’m glad I did it. I have 
absolutely no regrets about it,” he says. 

Choice often plays a significant role ‘in 
fathers “mothering,” says Pruett. Men view 
their mothering role as an interesting 
experience and are able to alter their roles 
without losing their self-worth as a parent. 
Women, on the other hand, are more con- 
ditioned to cultural expectations. They 
often feel that mothering is intrinsic to 
their role as women and thus see it as an 
obligation; this sense of mothering as a 
duty makes it more likely for women to 
dismiss their ambivalence toward it as 
inappropriate. If they give up their role as 
primary caretaker, then, they risk seeing 
that decision — and themselves — in a 
negative light. 

Indeed, having that choice helped Bloch 
adapt to, and enjoy, his new role. “I’m 
really thrilled,” he says. “It’s not always 
easy, but I love it. . . . I had a chance to 
make a choice to do it. I think what hap- 
pens to a lot of women is that it isn’t a free 
choice, because it’s almost what's expect- 
ed of them. In some cases women might 
feel trapped or overwhelmed, but it’s 
expected. It’s supposed to be easy and 
natural. But it isn’t particularly easy or nat- 
ural for anybody.” Bloch says he was 
allowed to acknowledge that child-caring 
was difficult because people expected it 
would be difficult for a man. 

“It’s great work if you can get it,” he 
says. “But it’s not for everybody. It’s really 
important that people have choices. I’ve 
had the option. That's the great thing.” 

The decision-making process, however, 
is a societal as well as a personal one. 
Pruett says support for families who 
choose the fathers as primary caretakers is 
sparse at best and completely lacking at 
worst. “It’s swimming upstream for fami- 
lies to do this . . . the structure of society 
doesn’t allow for families to do this.” 
Noted pediatrician T. Berry Brazelton, MD, 
professor of pediatrics at Harvard Medical 
School and author of Families, Crisis and 
Caring, says fathers have to fight for their 
rights. Few companies, for example, have 
parental-leave policies for fathers. 

Bloch adds that “parenting is treated as a 
hobby. It’s not supported. It doesn’t have 
to be that way.” In addition to better leave 
policies, Bloch says women should have 
better work opportunities, which would 
give men the chance to stay home. 
Because women still earn less than men, 
economics often dictate that the father will 
work and the mother stay home. 

Not only do these families have to fit 
into society’s structure, but they also have 
to bear the brunt of others’ reactions to 


Photos by Mark Morelli 


Scott Bickerton plays with Annie (left) and Lucy. 





Scott Bickerton talks daughter Felicity into an eggplant. 


Paul Fallon with daughter Abigail Dobberteen 
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their choices. These can vary from support 
to surprise to shock to ridicule. And such 
responses come from men and women of 
all ages. 

Although most women have responded 
positively to Scott Bickerton’s role as his 
daughters’ “mother,” some do not want 
their kids to go to his house for play 
groups, where he is home alone. Trying to 
make friendships has been frustrating. 
Older women on his street have also said 
they wouldn’t trust their husbands with 
their children. The message, he says, is 
that men are not to be trusted. 

An older woman once told Slater she 
had never forgiven her son-in-law for tak- 
ing on the child care and making his. wife 
— her daughter — work while he stayed 
home. 

The men also get weird looks in the 
playground. Bloch has been asked a num- 
ber of times if he’s babysitting or has the 
day off. He has also received unsolicited 
advice from women, ‘which he says “is 
pretty irritating when it happens.” 

Slater gets constant tips from women. 
“I’ve never taken Felicity out in cold 
weather in my life without having some 
complete stranger [a woman] tell me that 
she wasn’t wearing enough clothes. She 
could be bundled from head to toe with a 
snow suit and blankets. I didn’t use to 
mind it because it was funny at first,” he 
says. But it isn’t anymore. 

This advice may not be that different 


’ from what young mothers get, says Pruett, 


“but men are more likely to hear it.” 
Women sometimes feel it is their birthright 
to say these things. 

“Women tend to gatekeep,” says 
Brazelton. Fathers are ready to be more 
involved with child care, but they need the 


day care. “If I could change anything, it 
would simply be to have me at home too. I 
would never want to have us both work.” 

“I’ve had some conflicts with my work 
where I wish I wasn’t working as much,” 
says Lisa Dobberteen, “but I was always 
very happy that if I wasn’t able to be with 
Abigal, that Paul was. They have a won- 
derful relationship, very unlike most dads 
and their daughters. And I’m very grateful 
for that.” 

Although the mothers work full time, 
they are not forgotten. They still play a 
crucial part in their children’s lives. Some 
of the children did, however, go through 
separation anxiety and seemed to be angry 
with their mothers for not being around. 

Bloch says Emily had those feelings, but 
“there’s a bond with mothers that’s very 
profound, with in utero and breast-feed- 
ing. .. . Anne has an easier time dealing 
with the fact that she’s the working parent, 
because she already has a very close rela- 
tionship with Emily and can easily build 
on it. Whereas a father who’s working, 
who may already feel uncomfortable 
around a young child, has the double 
whammy of also not being around as 
much to learn how to build the closeness.” 

Scott Bickerton says finding time for his 
wife to be with their daughters is difficult. 
But she is home early in the evenings and 
spends weekends with them. He says, 
“There was a period of more than a year 
when they were so mad at her, because 
she wasn’t around. It was hard on her, 
because they would be mad day after 
day.” 

Felicity Slater-has “mommy time,” when 
she doesn’t want her dad around. Her 
mom reads to her and puts her to bed. 
And in the evenings, when Felicity knows 


“It’s like pay dirt, pure gold if 
fathers are involved. Every 
baby has the right to have 
two parents passionately in 


love with him or her.” 
—T. Berry Brazelton, MD 


freedom to develop their authority in that 
role. 

Slater says women also ask him if he 
appreciates his mother now. Now doesn’t 
he realize how hard this job is? “I realized 
that cracking the world of mothers — 
motherhood, homemaker, child-rearer — 
was just as hard for men as it is for women 
entering the professional world. The resis- 
tance you meet is exactly the same resis- 
tance women meet in the professional 
world. It’s the same kind of mafia. They 
don’t want to let you in. Women,” he adds, 
“would deny that from here to eternity.” 

The wives and mothers in these families 
defend their choices to their families and 
friends. Pruett says “it’s hard for them to 
watch the intimacy develop between the 
father and child, but they’d rather have the 
child in love with the father than a day- 
care worker.” 

Ellen Sterling, Slater’s wife, says her 
worth as a mother is not jeopardized by 
this role reversal, largely because it’s 
accepted in her workplace that women 
work. “I guess I feel that people wonder 
about my husband. They know he’s taking 
care of Felicity and they’re sort of suspi- 
cious of that. I pick that up. . . . People are 
more tolerant and sympathetic of the way 
we work our life out right now, more than 
supportive. I think they think it’s a necessi- 
ty for us, and in some ways it is. People 
think that’s too bad.” 

Sterling says women feel sorry for her, 
because she must miss her daughter. She 
does, but she also values what she gets 
from her work and the people she works 
with. “I do miss her during the day, but I’m 
really glad I work. In the ideal world I 
would still work, but I would_do so part 
time.” 

She also says any feelings of jealousy 
she might have about her husband and 
daughter’s intimacy are outweighed by the 
benefits of having Felicity home and not in 


it’s time for mom to come home, she and 
her dad will walk up and down the street 
looking for her. 

When the mothers do come home, they 
want to mother their children. Sometimes 
this conflicts with the fathers’ job. They’ve 
been the ones home all day, but the moth- 
ers also want a role in the child care. 

Slater finds himself retreating when his 
wife comes home. “It’s not that big a deal,” 
he says. “But she wants some say... . I’m 
usually so tired, I’m willing to abdicate.” 

Contrary to what some might believe, 
Pruett and Brazelton have found that chil- 
dren benefit greatly by having their fathers 
actively involved in child care, whether 
full time or not. Pruett found that children 
with active fathers in the first three years 
responded well in stressful situations. “Life 
is a little more fathomable when two par- 
ents are deeply involved.” And Brazelton 
says that involved fathers add a source of 
enrichment that leads children to do better 
in school. 

Isolation can be a problem for any par- 
ent staying at home with a small child, but 
these men say they have particular prob- 
lems finding support. 

“I rarely see mothers alone in the park,” 
says Scott Bickerton. “They’re paired off. I 
always see men alone. I know how wrong 
it is, how helpful it is to be with someone.” 
But he is often forced to be alone. Few 
mothers talk to him, and some are scared. 

He’s also found play groups awkward. 
“Play groups are odd. I feel out of place 
going to play groups with a whole bunch 
of mothers. I lose the conversations com- 
pletely. The other mothers have shared 
experiences around breast-feeding, com- 
plaints about husbands, talking about their 
own mothers. I’ve had to come up with 
new conversation abilities.” 

Women, Paul Cooper believes, are able 
to form support groups with one another. 

See MR. MOMS, page 7 
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Yes, Virginia, there is 
good bread in Boston 


A guide to the city’s best 


by John Mercuri Dooley 


hen Kenny Spagnolo bought 
WW: bakery in Nonantum, two 

years ago, the “old-timers” in 
this heavily Italian section of Newton 
asked him to bring back_“the crusty 
bread.” They missed the rustic loaves from 
such towns as Pago Veiano and San 
Donato, Italy. 

The paisans’ simple wish to eat bread 
that reminded them of life in the Old 
Country inspired Spagnolo. He started 
reading and investigating and soon found 
himself on the road to Saratoga Springs, 
New York, to visit master baker Michael 
London. “When I had his bread,” Spagnolo 
says, “I thought, ‘This is bread. Now I 
know what the old-timers have been talk- 
ing about.’ The crust was thick, the inside 
dense.” 

Spagnolo has been baking authentic 
pane rustico, as well as a rich whole-wheat 
version and a nutty wheat-rye French 
country bread, for about a year and a half, 
and now the paisans aren’t the only ones 
asking for it. On Sunday mornings, when 
they saunter down the driveway of the old 
brick house at 140 Adams Street to his 
small retail shop, they’re side by side with 
younger Americans. The baby-boomers 
have caught on, and they’re dropping by 
Spagnolo’s Bake House and a few other 
spots in the Boston area to pick up a piece 
of the Gld World. Good, hearty bread — 
the real thing — has always been a rarity 
in Boston. And finally (breathe a sigh of 
relief here), that’s changing. 

“People come from all over — 
Needham, the Cape,” Spagnolo says. 
“Locals come in, and new people in the 
area. Some people buy more than a dozen 
loaves at a time and freeze them. I even 
ship bread to one woman in South 
Carolina. And on Sunday you should see 
the old Italians in here. It’s a madhouse!” 

In Somerville’s Davis Square, similarly 
hearty Italian breads are delivered to 
Sessa’s Cold Cuts & Italian Specialties from 
New York every Friday. “Maybe it’s better 
we only get them once a week,” joked 
owner John Sessa, whose shop is 
crammed with such hard-to-find items as 
500-gram containers of imported mascar- 
pone, salted anchovies, almost an entire 
wall of imported pastas, and homemade 
specialties such as pesto and tomato sauce 
that “everyone wants the recipe for.” 

“People go crazy for this bread,” Sessa 
notes. “They ask for it all the time when it's 
not here.” 

Sessa won't say what bakery his high- 
domed Tuscan rounds and large, flat 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Kenny Spagnolo: baking us back to the past 


wheels called pita come from; only that 
there are shops and bakeries all over 
Brooklyn and Little Italy that sell these 
styles of bread. 

In the North End, J. Pace and Son 
Groceries at 42 Cross Street, and Salumeria 
Italiana at 151 Richmond Street, also 
receive interstate deliveries on Friday 
mornings, and quite often they're sold out 
by closing time. “We could sell more, but 
we don’t have room to store it,” says 
Pace’s owner, Joseph Pace. The bread is 
trucked in from Central Baking Company, 
of South Hackensack, New Jersey, a large 
bakery owned by Larry and Vino Clemente 
of Bari, Italy. “The recipes are very old and 
include only four ingredients — flour, 
water, salt, and yeast,” Larry Clemente 


says. 
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So what gives these peasant loaves their 
assertive character? If they’re made of the 
same four elements as standard Italian- 
American bread, why are they so much 
stouter? 

“The length of rising time is one major 
factor,” Spagnolo says, explaining that a 
long rising time contributes to greater 
porosity and richer flavor, texture, and 
aroma. “The old-fashioned Italian bread 
rises slowly, and naturally, by itself. It’s not 
pushed by steam heat in the oven. The 
standard Italian-American bread gets a 
surge of steam while it’s in the oven to 
help it rise.” 

“Also, the real Italian bread is baked 
right on the hearth,” he continues. “The 
transference of heat from brick to bread — 
that’s where the quality is. You can’t get it 
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with a pan. The other bread rises and is 
baked on pans, which mikes a big differ- 
ence in quality.” 

Spagnolo and a few other local bakers 
are gaining an appreciation for such quali- 
ty. And according to experts such as Carol 
Field, author of The Italian Baker (Harper 
& Row, 1985), it won't be long before 
more breadmakers follow in the footsteps 
of their peers who started experimenting 
with Old World techniques in New York 
and northern California about 10 years 


ago. 
Debbie Merriam is ready. She’s kept a 
close eye on the new generation of bakery 
owners and for a year and a half has been 
developing her own peasant breads at 
Olives Restaurant in Charlestown. In mid 
to late October Merriam plans to open her 
own bakery, to be called Panini, on the 
corner of Kirkland and Beacon Streets in 
Somerville, where she’ll sell seven to 10 
varieties of rustic breads. “There is a big, 
growing demand [for this kind of bread],” 
Merriam says. “It’s also a trend in restau- 
rants and hotels. A lot of restaurants want 
a quality product that goes along with the 
rest of their food, but it’s not available now 
from wholesalers. I want to be a whole- 
saler.” 

As rewarding as it may be for these bak- 
ers to create a “quality product,” it means 
many hours of hard work. “It’s a lot more 
physical,” Spagnolo says, standing in front 
of his roaring oven, dwarfed by an army of 
silver-gray metal cabinets. He unlatches 
the first cabinet door to reveal trays of 
wicker baskets overflowing with bubbly 
dough; the plump mounds give off a heav- 
enly sweet-sour fragrance as he tips them 
out of their baskets one by one and onto a 
baker’s peel, or wooden paddle. Four 
unbaked loaves go on the peel before 
Spagnolo brushes off the excess flour, pats 
them down gently, and makes deep slash- 
es in their domes. 

“Obviously, this is a labor-intensive pro- 
cess,” he-says as he sweeps burned flour 
and cornmeal from one of the rotating 
oven racks and peels in the large bouncing 
balls of dough. “There are about four steps 
that you don’t have to do when you let the 
bread rise and bake right on a pan. You're 
adding about four steps, but you’re qua- 
drupling the quality of the bread. And 
there’s nothing in the baking world like 
the smell of fresh bread cooking. When it 
comes out of the oven it’s really amazing.” 

Old-fashioned, time-consuming meth- 
ods are also practiced at Clear Flour Bread 
Bakery, at 178 Thorndike Street, in 
Brookline. Although the breads here are 
somewhat more refined than the tough 
country loaves of Italy and France, there’s 
a clear connection to the Old World. 
Owner Christy Timon and her husband, 
Abe Saber, who helps run the bakery, trav- 
eled through Italy and France in the 
spring. “I found great things,” she says. 
“There's so much in Europe that we're 
starting to use for information. Breads in 
Italy are beautiful, with thick, broken, dark 
crusts. And each town has a different 
bread. It's very regional.” 

Many members of Boston's food elite 
regard Clear Flour as this region’s number- 


Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


Sunday, Sept. 30 at 4 p.m. BNN-TV 
producer DeGarian Smith takes us to 
many churches which serve African 
American parishioners to hear their 
choirs and their ministers. He calls his 
program ‘Praise And Worship.” 


Monday, October 1. LINEBLASTER is 
a regular student game show on 
Mondays at 6 p.m., originating with the 
Office Of Media Technology, Boston 
Public Schools, which also produces 
Junior Critics and Link 4 for BNN-TV. 
On Monday, watch competitors from 
Boston Latin. On Sturday, Oct. 6, 
Everett School in Dorchester is 
featured on JUNIOR CRITICS and the 
Horace Mann School For The Deaf in 
Brighton is featured on LINK 4. 


Monday, October 1 at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday Evenings On The Plaza is 
a one hour show of comedy, modern 
music and entertainment from the 
Plaza at Boston City Hall, produced by 
Moments In Charlestown. 


Monday October 1 at 10:30 p.m. 
Daddy's Exploded. music and bands. 
Madeline Hall and Rhythm Hounds; 
Greg Greenway; Revolver; Black River 
Snakes; Robert Rutherford; Digney 
Fignus. Producer is Norman Gardner. 


Wednesday, October 3 at 7 p.m. 
School Committee Corner, hosted by 
Peggy Davis-Mullen of the Boston 
School Committee, provides an 
opportunity for BNN-TV viewers to call 
in. Gerald Anderson, member of the 
Boston School Committee from 
Dorchester, about keeping schools 
open on weekends. Also Bill McAfee 
with the Boston Public school students 
who rehabilitated school buildings this 


summer. Producers: Bob Newman and 
Dr. Nancy Jones. 


Friday, October 5 at 7 p.m. Coalition 
For Family Concerns presents Allen 
Batts, director of the Rosa Parks Day 
Care Center of Roxbury. Jacqueline 
Muhammed, director of the Coalition, 
produced this program to encourage 
black men to volunteer their time in day 
care centers and to be role models for 
the children. 


Saturday, October 6 at 10 p.m. (also 
Sat., Oct. 13 at 10 p.m.) BOSTON 
OPERA PRESENTS Grand Opera, 
‘The Pearl Fishers’’ by George Bizet. 
Boston Opera Co., producers. 


Watch Neighborhood Network News, Monday through Friday, 5:30, 9 and 11 p.m. on 
BNN-TV, Cable Channels 3 and 8 in Boston. Chris Lovett, news anchor; Charles 
Rasmussen, news director; Jane Morley Schneider, news staff and education reporter. 
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one bakery. Michela Larson, owner of 
Michela’s Restaurant in Cambridge, and 
Todd English, who left Michela’s to open 
Olives Restaurant a few years ago, praise 
Timon’s work. They too have been 
inspired by trips to the Old World. “After 
traveling through Europe and tasting good 
bread, we didn’t want any more Wonder 
Bread,” Larson says. “We wanted the real 
thing, so people started to figure out how 
to make it.” Like Timon, Larson adapts Old 
World breads to the American palate rather 
than using traditional European recipes. 
She serves these breads in her restaurant 
and sells them in her take-out shop. 

Clearly, a new breed of Boston baker is 
enthusiastic about using the Old World 
influence to create many kinds of breads, 
which range from the traditional type, 
such as Spagnolo’s, to New World rendi- 
tions, such as Timon’s and Larson’s. But 
Angelo Locilento is making the style of 
bread that has been in his family for gener- 
ations. Locilento baked bread and ran his 
own food shop in Ferrandina, Italy, before 
he came to this country 20 years ago; four 
years ago he opened his Italian specialty 
store and bakery in Hyde Park. At Tutto 
Italiano, 1893 River Street, Locilento’s own 
dried sausages hang over the glass cases at 
the back of the shop. His other specialties 
include fresh mozzarella, roasted peppers 
with anchovies, and olives ranging from 
tiny, wrinkled, and purple-black to jumbo, 

.smooth, and (believe it or not) chartreuse. 
The mandatory pastas, espressos, biscotti, 
‘ and the like line the walls. 

With the help of a few bakers, as well as 
his 17-year-old son Emilio and 12-year-old 
daughter Maria Elena, Locilento turns out a 
variety of Italian breads, including a tough- 
crusted, dense country bread from his 
region that’s similar to Spagnolo’s pane 
rustico. It’s also similar to the bread from 
Central Baking Company, which is owned 
by Locilento’s cousins. “This recipe goes 
back many, many years, before my grand- 
mother,” he says, intently pulling, folding, 
and rolling the dough into shape, then del- 
icately brushing it across the tabletop to 
pick up a bit of flour. “And this style goes 
back all the way to Pompeii.” 

“We're baking all day,” he says, “from 
seven in the morning until 4:30 in the 
afternoon.” In fact, there seems to be con- 
stant motion in the sky-lit, white-tiled back 
room where the bread is made. Noon 
approaches quickly, and customers will be 
waiting for Locilento to cut thick slices of 
country bread for their sandwiches. 


“Demand grows for this bread every day. - 


People taste this bread and they come 
back for it. It doesn’t taste like hay, it tastes 
like bread,” he says. 

Olives’ English agrees and shares a bit of 
his own bread philosophy. “What people 
are looking for is what I think should have 
always been there, what I feel is the defini- 
tion of bread — these hearty loaves that go 
so far back. They’re definitely more what 
traditional bread is. It’s the flavor, quality, 
texture, all that play a big part in the com- 
ing of age of these breadls. I guess it’s pret- 
ty simple — they’re great! It’s very simple, 
it’s very basic. People are liking it because 
it’s great.” QO 
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Paul Cooper and Katherine: calling it a day 
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Continued from page 5 

“Since they're all the same sex,” he says, 
“it’s non-threatening, and you're dealing 
with a lot of the same problems. When 
you get into different sexes taking care of 
the kids, then the support systems get 
more complicated.” 

The critical times for him were just after 
Katherine was born and during her first 
years. He felt his life changing and was 
afraid that he was losing his freedom and 
autonomy. “I would say it was at that time 
that a support group would have been the 
most helpful. Trying to build in a support 
system while you're caring for a young 
child is not really feasible. It might be 
good advice to someone who's about to 
do it, to try and set up those structures 
beforehand.” 

Even though there may be other men 
out there doing this, they are stretched 
across the Greater Boston area, and 
Cooper says he’d rather take a nap than 
spend the time driving. The men agree, 
however, that they wish they knew more 
stay-at-home dads. 

Fallon felt so confined when he was car- 
ing for Abigal, who’s now 20 months old, 
that he formed a dads play group. 

“T'll be real honest in saying that I am 
not a natural for child care, he says. “It 
doesn’t really suit my personality in the 
least.” After Fallon was home for a few 
months he decided to start his own archi- 
tecture firm. “It was a hard decision. 
Because it made me feel like I should have 
liked it [child care] more, like I should 
have gotten satisfaction out of it.” When he 
no longer had his downtown contacts, he 
had to work to build social contacts back 
into his life. He realized he didn’t know 
many people with whom he had much in 
common. 

“I knew some moms at home with kids, 
but I didn’t known any dads,” he says. At 
some point, a Dydee Diapers newsletter 
arrived asking about parents starting at- 


ferrals to other agencies. 
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home businesses. Fallon wrote in and 
mentioned he was a dad at home and 
wondered if there were others out there. 
He got four or five calls within a month; 
Bloch was one. Although Fallon now 
works four days a week, his office is at 
home and he is the parent on call and still 
the primary caretaker. And he still meets 
with other dads every Tuesday. 

“Play group is great,” he says. “I definite- 
ly look forward to Tuesdays.” Half the time 
they talk about baby things — what rashes 
look like, where to buy outfits, and other 
child-oriented talk. But the rest of the time 
is spent talking about what's going on in 
the men’s lives. 

Men who don’t stay at home with their 
kids, especially professional men, these 
fathers say, both envy what they are doing 
and have a difficult time grasping the situ- 
ation, choosing to focus on other subjects. 

“When people find out you’re doing 
full-time child care, they assume you're on 
leave from something else,” says Slater, “or 
that it’s not what you really want to do, 
that -you have no choice. . . . I think they 
think you’re less of a man, but that has 
never bothered me, because it’s so stupid.” 

Both Pruett and Brazelton say that the 
masculinity of men involved in child care 
gets challenged on some level. Pruett 
found in his work that virtually every male 
“mother” found it an issue of some sort. 

These men, Brazelton says, have to fight 
the macho image to become innovative, 
brave, warm, and caring. 

The mothering image is contrary to the 
bread-winning image they were probably 
taught when they were younger. Cooper 
has tried to get off the alumni mailing lists 
from the colleges and schools he’s gone 
to. He reads in the bulletins about bank 
presidents, executives, and owners of the- 
aters. “I find that sort of depressing,” he 
says. “You feel like what you're doing is 
invalid, and it doesn’t get any recognition 
from society or remuneration for it.” 

“It's been difficult,” he says. “It’s very 
time consuming and fragmented taking 
care of a little kid. . . . It just takes a lot of 
time and a lot of energy and you get very 


AIDS virus. Today, the center offers social activities, outreach, health 
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tired doing it. And there’s not much recog- 
nition for what you're doing. . . . It’s a lot 
harder than I ever thought it would be. I 
had an idealistic image of taking care of a 
child as having fun all the time. You don’t 
think about cleaning up pee and poop.” 

But he says, “I guess the thing I feel is 
that it’s wonderful she [Katherine] is here. 
It’s amazing that she’s here and that she’s 
such a vibrant little person.” 

“When I first started doing this,” says 
Slater, “I said, ‘It’s the best full-time job I've 
ever had, and I wouldn’t miss this experi- 
ence for the world.’”” He still feels that way, 
but as Felicity gets older and more 
demanding, the job has become more dif- 
ficult. Yet it’s not all bad. “There are all the 
joys of parenthood. She [Felicity] is very 
entertaining,” Slater says. “I’ve loved 
watching her grow up. I really like doing 
stuff with her. . . . It’s nice being wor- 
shipped by a little beautiful creature who 
you also worship in return.” 

The best part for Bloch is being with his 
daughter, Emily. “I get such a kick out of 
her now. She’s a fun person to hang out 
with. I don’t think I would have felt that 
way if I hadn’t spent all of the time, accu- 
mulating time with her. . .. And she knows 
me. . . . She’s full of life. Adults tend to get 
more serious as we get older. It’s a great 
reminder of how fresh the world can look 
and how fun and exciting it can be to 
someone who hasn't gotten jaded yet.” 

“It’s different for men, though,” he says. 
“Because the truth is, you get a lot of 
praise these days if you’re a man who 
makes the decision to take more care of 
his children. I think women always have 
that conflict. They’re always expected 
to identify with it and deal with it some- 
how.” 

“I don’t think people appreciate what 
women go through in raising children,” 
Slater says, “but the fact is at least they 
have a support system that men raising 
children don’t have and will never have. 
No matter how many men stay home to 
raise kids, guys are never going to have 
that.” 

Scott Bickerton says twins are enough, 
but the others are thinking about having 
more children. Fallon and his wife had 
their second, a boy, in August. 

Scott Bickerton says more men should 
try child care. “I think it’s great to be so 
close to my daughters. It’s remarkable. 
You just can’t do it on nights and week- 
ends. . . . I think it’s really important for 
men to be home with children. I hope 
more and more men do it.” 

“It’s like pay dirt, pure gold if fathers are 
involved,” says Brazelton. “Every baby has 
the right to have two parents passionately 
in love with him or her.” 

“If it’s a way of having kids that will 
work out for you, then you should go 
ahead and do it,” says Cooper. “It’s worth 
it to have kids. I can’t say it’s absolutely a 
tremendous, wonderful experience, but I 
can’t say it’s an absolutely terrible experi- 
ence either. It’s a different sort of way of 
doing things and it’s difficult because 
nobody’s done it before. I didn’t know 
what to expect. I still don’t know what to 
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The BOSTON PHOENIX and WFNX-FM. (in Lynn) have opportunities 
for people like you. Openings for bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented 
people as INTERNS are now available in our various departments 
If you want to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore 
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Departments in Boston with openings for interns include: 


¢ ADVERTISING * MARKETING/PROMOTIONS ¢ 
¢ HUMAN RESOURCES ¢ EDITORIAL ¢ FINANCE/CREDIT ¢ 
¢ ART ¢ PAGINATION ¢ RADIO PRODUCTION ¢ 


Departments in Lynn with openings for interns include: 


¢ MARKETING/PROMOTIONS 
¢ PROGRAMMING «¢ ADVERTISING ¢ 
e FINANCE/CREDIT * RADIO PRODUCTION « 


Don't wait until graduation to think about your future - 
let us help you start now. CALL KAREN WILLIAMS, Internship Coordinator 
at 617- 536-5390 ext. 307 
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I have a friend who insists that filling an ice-cube tray with warm water will cause the 
cubes to form more quickly than they would if you started with cold water. He said it bas 
something to do with the air circulation around the trays being affected by the temperature. 
Not knowing much about frigidity myself, but being contrary, not to mention skeptical, by 
nature, I expressed doubt. Cecil, was I right, or is there indeed some basis for this foolishness? 

Mary M.Q.C. 


Santa Barbara, California 


You were smart to let me handle this, Mary. God knows what would happen if you tried 
to experiment with ice cubes on your own. Needless to say, I conducted my research in 
the calm and systematic manner that has long been the hallmark of Straight Dope Labs. 
First I finished off a half-pint of Haagen-Dazs I found in the fridge, in order to keep my 
brain supplied with vital nutrients. Then I carefully measured a whole passel of water into 
the Straight Dope teakettle and boiled it for about five minutes. This was so I could com- 
pare the freezing rate of boiled water with that of regular hot water from the tap. 
(Somehow I had the idea that water which had been boiled would freeze faster.) Finally I 
put equal quantities of each type into trays in the freezer, checked the temp (125 degrees 
Fahrenheit all around), and sat back to wait, timing the process with my brand-new 
Swatch watch, whose precision and smart styling have made it the number-one choice of 
scientists the world over. I subsequently did the same with two trays of cold water, which 
had been chilled down to a starting temperature of 38 degrees. The results? The cold water 
froze about 10 or 15 minutes faster than the hot water, and there was no detectable differ- 
ence between the boiled water and the other kind. Another old wives’ tale thus emphati- 
cally bites the dust. Science marches on. 

+ 

My busband and I bave an ongoing argument. I say it is possible, though highly unlike- 

ly, for fraternal twins to bave different fathers. My busband and bts friends say this is 


nonsense. We are relying on you as the final authority in resolution of a $100 bet. 
Nancy Ann N. 


Chicago 


We will deal with this vital issue in a moment, Nancy, but first a word. Cecil has been 
settling bets for as long as he can remember. Yet despite his oft-stated willingness to 
accept kickbacks and graft, all he has gotten for his trouble is an inflatable Dino the 
Dinosaur, a bootleg Bob Dylan tape, and a pair of long johns. A might sorry showing for 


SLUG SIGNORINO 


15 years of selfless service. Well, I've had enough. Since you stand to come into some seri- 
ous money soon (see below), I expect you to show the proper gratitude. 

All right, then. Not only is it possible for fraternal twins to have different fathers, it has 
actually happened. There’s even a medical term for it: “superfecundation.” The classic . 
case, which is discussed in Williams Obstetrics (1980), was recorded in 1810 by John 
Archer, the first doctor to receive a medical degree in the United States. According to 
Archer, a white woman who had sex with a black man and a white man within a short 
period of time subsequently gave birth to twins — one white, one mulatto. Other cases 
have been reported since. 

Superfecundation is possible because fraternal twins result from two separate eggs fertil- | - 
ized independently. Some think it happens fairly often, but until recently it was difficult to 
prove due to the crudeness of the traditional testing method, which involved comparing 
blood types. In 1978, however, Paul Terasaki, MD, of the UCLA School of Medicine report- 
ed in the New England Journal of Medicine that he and his colleagues had conclusively 
established a case of superfecundation using a sophisticated procedure called tissue or 
HLA (human leukocyte antigen) testing. This technique can also be applied to more con- 
ventional cases. Prospective paternity-suit litigants may wish to take note. 

* 


Just one question. Which came first, the chicken or the egg? 
Puzzled in LA 


There are two answers to this question, P., one serious, one retarded. Let’s start with the 
former. 1) The egg came first. We know that chickens evolved from some earlier, non- 
chickenoid form of life, e.g., the half-bird, half-reptile Archaeopteryx.. These non-chickens, 
however, arrived in eggs. Ergo, eggs were on the scene before chickens. 2) The chicken 
came first because (sigh) the chicken had to get laid before the egg could. Don’t say I 
didn’t warn you. 

a7 

Last year I signed up at one of those tanning centers where you lie on a bed surround- 
ed by fluorescent tanning bulbs. I tanned nude to get that “glow all over” look, but lately 
it has dawned on me that I was exposing the family jewels to ultraviolet radiation for 30 
minutes a crack, three times a week. Did I rearrange my genetic beritage by tanning my 
privates — or worse? I don’t want to wake up some night with two little night lights 


between my legs. 
RJ. 


Chicago 


For chrissake, R., we're talking about u/traviolet radiation here, which is basically a form 
of light, not tonizing radiation, e.g., nukes. No matter what happens, your pubes aren't 
going to glow in the dark, useful though this phenomenon might be under some circum- 
stances. But that doesn’t mean you should needlessly expose yourself, so to speak. The 
skin in the pubic region is very delicate, and you could be letting yourself in for sunburn, 
wrinkling, or, worst of all, skin cancer. In other words, what started out as grapes could 
wind up as raisins, if you catch my drift. I trust I need say no more. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver the Straight Dope 
on any topic. Write to Cecil Adams, the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02115. 
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FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
WORKSHOP ON EFFECTIVE JOB HUNT- 
§NG@ begins at noon at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. 


Admission $15; call 536-5657. 

SECULAR ORG. FOR SOBRI- 
ETY sponsors recovery support groups at 8 p.m. 
tonight at the Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 351 
Boyiston St., Boston, and at 7 p.m. on Sun. at First 
Church Unitarian, 2 Church St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 491-9078. 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers an evening of chanting 
tonight and Fri. the 21st at 7:30 p.m. at SYDA Boston, 
155 Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 734-0137. 


SATURDAY 

“YOGA AND THE ATHLETE” is a Kundalini 
yoga seminar at 11 a.m. at the Yoga Center, 18 
Grove St., Wellesley. Fee $60; call 237-5872. 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers a Seva program at 9 
a.m. and a video talk by Gurumayi at 7:30 p.m. at 
SYDA Boston, 155 Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
734-0137. 


SUNDAY ° 
ART AND FAITH WORKSHOP is held at 2:30 
p.m. at Song of the Turtledove, 11 Montaque St., 
Cambridge. Donation $5; call 492-6512. 
BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH drop-in center opens at 2 p.m. today. On 
Wed., a general meeting begins at 7:30 p.m.; a new 
persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m.; Men’s and Women's 
Issues groups meet separately at 6:45 p.m. All take 
place at St. John the Evangelist Church, 35 Bowdoin 
St., Boston. Open to those 22 and younger. Free and 
wheelchair accessible; call 523-7363. 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers a Guru Gita at 8 a.m. 
at SYDA Boston, 155 Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. Free; 
call 734-0137. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR SOBRI- 
ETY. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting of the 
Women’s Reproductive Rights Network and a sup- 
port group for lesbian partners and ex-partners of 
incest survivors at 7 p.m.; a battered women's sup- 
port group, an meeting of the Boston 
Women's Bisexual Network, and a women’s 
Narcotics Anonymous meeting at 7:30 p.m.; and a 
lesbian rap at 8 p.m. All take place at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“FAMILIES FIRST™ is a series of free parenting 
workshops presented by the Children’s Museum at 
300 Congress St., Boston. “Just for Single Parents” 
begins today; “Getting Children To Tell You What's 
on Their Minds” takes place tomorrow. “Helping 
Children Feel Great About Themselves” takes place 
on Thurs. Parent-child activities include “Come Sing 
and Dance” on Wed. and Fri. at 11 a.m., and 
“Explore and Discover Together” on Wed. at 2 p.m. 
Workshops begin at 12:15 p.m., except as noted. 
Call 424-6500, x272 for information and registration. 
“CALLING IT QUITS: THE SMOKING 
CESSATION PROGRAM is offered at 
Lawrence Memorial Hospital, 170 Governors Ave., 
Medford. A free orientation session presented at 
6:30 p.m. Call 396-9250. 
VLL QUIT TOMORROW, 2 film depicting the 
effects of alcoholism on the life of a young man and 
his family, screens at 7 p.m. in Pierce Hall, McLean 
Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. Free; call 855-2781. 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers a Shiva Mahimnah 
chant at 7:30 p.m. at SYDA Boston, 155 Clyde St., 
Chestnut Hill. Free; call 734-0137. 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a sexual-harassment- 
at-work support group at 6:30 p.m., a lesbian rap for 
women over 30 at 7 p.m., and a lesbian rape-sur- 
vivors support group and a bisexual women’s rap at 
7:30 p.m. All take a at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 3 
RALLY TO PROTEST ANTI-GAY vio- 
LENCE begins at 5:30 p.m. on the State House 
steps, Beacon Hill, Boston. Sponsored by the 
Coalition for Lesbian and Gay Civil Rights. Free; call 
828-3039. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVE RESEARCH 
GROUP presents lectures. “Successful Egyptian 
Reincarnation Sciences” begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Allston Congregational Church, 41 Quint Ave., 
Alliston (call 893-1235). “The Search for Truth — A 
Natural Approach” begins at 8 p.m. at the Elizabeth 
Peabody House, 277 Broadway, Somerville (call 
648-6811). Suggested donation $5. 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers a Seva program at 7 
p.m. at SYDA Boston, 155 Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 734-0137. 
“FAMILIES FIRST.” Sce listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a lesbian Al-Anon 
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meeting (with child care) at 6:30 p.m., a battered 
women’s support group and a meeting of the New 
Women’s Chorus at 7 p.m., and a writer’s support 
group at 7:30 p.m. All take place at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR SOBRI- 
EFY sponsors a recovery support group at 7 p.m. at 
Memorial Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; 
call 491-9078. 

MANIC-DEPRESSIVE AND DEPRESSIVE 
ASSOCIATION holds its weekly support-group 
meeting at 7 p.m. at the deMarneffe Cafeteria, 
McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. Free; call 


855-3665. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LES- 
BIAN YOUTH. Sec listing for Sun. 

“FAMILIES FIRST.” See listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a facilitated open 
discussion for incest survivors at 7:30 p.m. at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“WHOLISTIC HEALTH: A WAY OF LIFE,” 
a series offered by the Fenway Community Health 
Center, continues with “Five Element Theory,” a 
workshop at 6 p.m. at the Boston Living Center, 140 
Clarendon St., 7th floor, Boston. Admission $4; call 
267-0900, x252. 
“~pisumEé WRITING FOR WOMEN AND 
MEN AGE 40 AND OVER” begins at 11:45 
a.m, at the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $7; call 
536-5657. 
“TEN JOB-HUNTING MYTHS THAT KEEP 
YOU FROM GETTING HIRED” is a work- 
shop presented by the Rabb Planning Center at 6 
p.m. at 81 Mt. Auburn St., the Garage Mall, 
Cambridge. Reservations required. Admission $10; 
call 868-8836. 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers a free orientation on 
its meditation and yoga programs at 7 p.m. at SYDA 
Boston, 155 Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. Guests may 
also attend dinner at 7:20 p.m., following the orien- 
tation. Reservations for dinner must be made 24 
hours in advance. Dinner $5; call 734-0137. 
“FAMILIES FIRST.” See listing for Mon. 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. and a meeting for 
women who have surrendered a child to adoption 
at 7 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 
BOSTON ASHRAM. Sec listing for previous Fri. 
“FAMILIES FIRST.” See listing for Mon. 


ONGOING 
PROJECT OUTREACH provides free intensive 
outpatient treatment for [V-drug users. Services 
include drug-free detox groups, individual counsel- 
ing, recovery groups, medical screenings, and AIDS 
counseling and testing. Project Outreach is located 
at the Macht Building at Cambridge Hospital, 7 
Camelia Ave., Cambridge. Call 547-1147. 
GAY AND LESBIAN HELPLINE provides sup- 
port, information, crisis intervention, and referrals. 
Sponsored by the Fenway Community Health 
Center, the helpline is open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 6 to 11 p.m. and on Fri. and Sun. from 6 to 8:30 
p.m. Free; call 267-9001. 
PROJECT CARE/AIDS offers anonymous, con- 
fidential, and frée counseling and HIV-antibody test- 
ing in Wareham, New Bedford, Plymouth, Hyannis, 
and Martha's Vineyard. Call (800) 696-2437. 
THE MENTAL HEALTH ' OF 
CENTRAL MIDDLESEX offers a 24-hour 
helpline to provide assistance on any personal prob- 
lem. Call (508) 263-8777 or (508) 486-3130. 


- CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL offers individual 


and group treatment for stress disorders, 
panic/anxiety attacks, chronic headaches, hyper- 
tension, bulimia, chronic pain, weight problems, 
smoking, and obsessive-compulsive disorders. Call 
498-1520 . 

COMMUNITY PROGRAMS AGAINST 


SEXUAL ASSAULT offers hotline counseling, - 


medical and legal advocacy, referrals, and free 
counseling for women who have been raped or sex- 
ually assaulted and for their family members and 
friends. Call 536-6500. 

COMMUNITY ACCESS LINE FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY CHALLENGED is sponsored by 
Spaulding Rehabilitation Hospital. The access line 
offers information on recreational activities. Call 
720-6659. 

PROJECT RACHEL offers confidential counseling 
and sacramental reconciliation for women and men 
experiencing grief and remorse due to a past abor- 
tion. Call 783-5480. 

WORKSHOPS FOR MENTAL-HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS on treating adult children of 
alcoholics are offered at McLean Hospital, 115 Mill 
St., Belmont. Call 855-3361. 

YOUTH BUSINESS INTIATIVE provides free 
business training and financial assistance to 
Greater Boston residents ages 18 to 30. Call 338- 
0815. 
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QUALITY * PRIVACY 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Adam & Eve * PO Box 900 
Dept. BP15 Cambore, NC 27510 
























Recover from emotionally 


ABUSIVE PARENTS 






If privacy, expertise and integrity matter, 
count on 


THE CRITTENTON 


* ABORTION Services ¢ 1st & 2nd Trimester 
* GYN Services ¢ Birth Control 

* COUNSELING Services * Individual, maa 
* All Board Certified Physicians ¢ Specialists 


(617) 782-7600 
10 Perthshire Road, Boston 02135 
Private Location ¢ Free Parking * MBTA access 
-Look for us in the NYNEX yellow pages- 
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Group and Individual 






P-L‘A‘N‘N‘E'D 
PARENTHOOD 738-1370 


The Name You Can Trust 
Affordable Birth Control & Gynecological Services 
Abortions (Up to 18 Weeks) 
Free Walk-In Pregnancy Testing 
Confidential, Personalized Care 
Prompt Appointments-Evening & Saturday Hours 
1061 Beacon St., Brookline 
Conveniently located on the Green Line 


























HAIR TRANSPLANTS 


The Natural, Lifetime Solution to Hair Loss 









Hair Transplantation from The Davis Medical Group means your 
, own living hair is growing once again. 
Permanently. Naturally. Forever. 
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Davis. 
Medical 
Group : 
World Trade Center, Suite 400 

Boston, 02210 
since 1973 (617) 439-5374 

























for couples unable to have children. 


artincha insemination. 










Contact: 

Noel P. Keane, Director 
Infertility Center of New York 
14 East 60th Street, Suite 1204 
New York, NY 10022 


1-800-521-1539 
or 
1-212-371-0811 
you may call collect. 
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by Robert Nadeau 


178 Kneeland Street, Boston, South Station area, 338-4639. Open 
Sunday through Wednesday from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m., Thursday 
through Sunday, 24 hours. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Up two 


steps from sidewalk level. 





or a soi-disant seaport, 

Boston has never had much 

of an all-night scene. Former 
taxi drivers are apt to talk about 
Mondo’s, a classic greasy spoon in 
the pre-renewal Quincy Market. 
Mondo’s, named for chef Armando 
Dilando, is remembered better for 
its collection of inept nude paint- 
ings than for the three-egg 
“farmer's special” with overdone 
bacon, toast, and potatoes. What 
Mondo’s had, and what hasn’t 
developed in the two decades 
since, is the classic wee-hours mix 
of night workers and post-cele- 
brants, students and sparkies, 
bohemians, demimondaines, 
truckers and tricksters that made 
after-hours eating a high-choles- 
terol feast of democracy. 

Latest to experiment with all- 
night eats is the Blue Diner, a 
new-wave revival diner with the 
right sort of location just off the 
Southeast Expressway. It’s been 
open all summer from Thursday 
morning at 7 to Sunday night at 
11, though an announced 7-days- 
and-nights policy (what the all- 
night crowd calls “throwing away 
the key”) has been postponed 
indefinitely from Labor Day. 

In matters dinerian, I am a strict 
constructionist, harking back to 
the greasy fries and custard pies 


of my own all-nighter years. In 
those days, we followed the 
truckers, “because they come 
through all the time and they 
know where the good coffee is.” 
Diner food, like diner design, fol- 
lowed the railroad ideal — meat- 
and-potatoes American eats 
served fast for people on the 
move. I also have some respect 
for the high-camp diners that 
serve grill-and-graze food, though 
the one in New Haven with the 
piano bar is one shtick over the 
line, sweet Mary. 

The Blue Diner, in its dinner 
menu, has yet to decide between 
diner classic and diner mod, 
though most of what I tasted was 
very good. At 1:30 a.m., which is 
about as deep into the small hours 
as my aging body can be forced, 
the menu turns appropriately to 
big breakfasts with gourmet burg- 
ers and a turkey club. All listed on 
a place-mat menu with fey graph- 
ics and puzzles that don’t quite 
work. Diner heaven. Well, it 
looked like heaven. 

I grabbed a stool at the counter 
and ordered my old-time usual, 
hash and one egg over light 
($5.95) with a side order of home 
fries ($1.25) and coffee (bottom- 
less, 80 cents). Coffee comes in a 
big mug, pretty good, no threat to 





Dunkin’ Donuts. 

The big kid with the not-quite 
beard who took my order has an 
aerosol can in his band. He 
Sprays something on the grill. 
Time seems to slow down, and the 
room spins as, with both bands, 
he carefully breaks an egg onto 
the sprayed area. 

I couldn’t have been more 
shocked if all they had left was 
decaf and kiwi quiche, and the 
juke box played the Depeche 
Mode version of “Route 66,” over 
and over, forever. Then, at least, I 
would have known I was in Diner 
Hell, open all the eternal night. 

As it was, I was still amazed 
when the hash never did hit the 
grill. They dollop it out in ladles 
like corned-beef stew, which is 
what it is — inch chunks of lean 
with bits of potato and grease. No 
binder, no grease, no crust, no 
onion flavor. Hash unhashed for 
Health-food Hell. Likewise the 
home fries. Oh, they’re fried all 
right. They’re uniformly deep- 
fried, then mixed with sautéed 
cubes of onion and bell pepper. 
All wrong. Home fries are sup- 
posed to be cold, boiled potatoes 
sliced onto a hot, oiled grill (or 
skillet), and slowly cooked to a 
crust, then flipped for another. 
This plate is too clean, too grease- 
less, too uniform for home fries. 
You can put ketchup or pepper 
on real home fries; neither works 
with these, and I found myself 
staring at a jar of Grey Poupon 
mustard, thinking “What’s a jar 
like you doing in a joint like this?” 


Yet everything was saved by a 
piece of pie ($3.50), in this case 
the buttermilk pie. I don’t know 
where this recipe came from; the 
general idea is like the early- 
American chess pie. It’s a creamy- 
sweet slice of pie, but lighter than 
custard, ideal after a heavy meal. 
Destitively Deuteronymous pie. 
The crust shows that a serious pie- 
maker works at this diner and that 
all the pies will be exceptional. 

I liked the late-night crowd, 
though I didn’t see any truckers or 
sex-industry employees. It’s a 
young group, coming off dates 
and night jobs, motley from flash 
to scruffy, people who would 
have liked Mondo’s, only with dif- 
ferent haircuts. 

By day there’s more food, and 
some of it is excellent, but the 
same conceptual problems rule. 
Consider the roast-turkey plate 
($9.95). Again we have a diner 
classic, with real, lumpy, exquisite 
mashed potatoes. The upscaling is 
well-chosen: butter-and-sugar 
corn on the cob and genuine 
turkey breast meat. The letdown 
is in the brown gravy. Now a clas- 
sic diner might not have such 
good turkey, and it might use 
instant potatoes, though not with 
any success over time. But the 
gravy is what adds flavor to the 
turkey and potatoes, at least the 
flavors of grease and salt and 
browned flour. There is tastier 
gravy in cans than what I was 
served at the Blue Diner, and I’m 
almost certain that they made 
theirs from scratch. 


Linguine in mushroom sauce . 


($9.95) is on the outer edge of 
diner food, and again, diners are 
allowed to make the pasta bland 
and overdone, like this, and com- 
pensate with the sauce. But the 
Blue Diner sauce contains mush- 
rooms, sour cream, and correctly 
cooked wine. You either fix the 
pasta of you match it with a gluey, 
comforting sauce. Special salad 
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($6.95) was overdressed, like a 
classic diner salad, but the dréss- 
ing was full of tarragon and the 
salad was luxuriously laced with 
endive and radicchio, like a mod- 
diner salad. 

The fish and chips ($9.95) was 
excellent, especially the French 
fries, which are skin-on and fried 
beautifully in two stages, the way 
the great masters do them. I also 
admired the fresh tartar sauce and 
peppery slaw. Our fritter of the 
day ($3.95) was carrot, and they 
(four of them) were up there with 
the buttermilk pie. Grated and 
peppered and battered and fried, 
carrots develop one of those “veg- 
etable oyster” flavors beloved of 
19th-century cooks. These would 
be good munching for anyone. 

Visually, the Blue Diner is gor- 
geous at any hour, though it espe- 
cially glows in the wee hours of a 
foggy night, with accents from the 
blue neon sign and Velveeta- 
orange neon trim strips. Inside, 
the faux-wood surfaces are stain- 
less, and there’s just enough kitsch 
to make the point. The most nos- 
talgic feature for me is a juke box 
with flip cards on every table, but 
they don’t work. Those things 
never worked. If they did, they’d 
have a nice mix of oldies, blues, 
and country. Although this misses 
two obvious bets — all songs with 
the word “blue” in the title, and all 
songs by Tom Waits, the poet lau- 
reate of all-night diners. 

The staff are helpful and having 
fun, and look like the customers 
— from beatnik retro to post- 
punk looks like the razor-girl 
assassins in cyberpunk sci-fi. It’s 
hard to find those old alcoholic 
short-order cooks with the anchor 
tattoos these days. Sometimes 
there’s a line to get in, which 
utterly kills the effect, but some- 
times it’s half-empty. Oh yeah, 
chocolate milk (85 cents) is deli- 
ciously strong and big enough for 
a diner in Iowa. Don’t miss it. QO 
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Now Open 


Until 2am! 
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Every Night 
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Our Reputation 
Is Always At Steak. 


In 1938 our specially trimmed Filet 
Mignon, cut from select choice beef and charbroiled to 
the customers’ wishes was the least expensive in 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at 
the end of each entry indi- 
cates the year and month 
of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless fol- 
lowed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 


eon Tremont, 569 Tremont 
St., South End, Boston, 424-8597. Daily from 
11:30 a.m. - 11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access up a few steps from street 
level. $6-13. 

Less a sequel to the successful St. 
Botolph restaurant than a '90s grazeteria. 
Entrees are held down to pastas and grilled 
pizzas so appetizers can go wild and crazy. 
Addictive focaccia bread, fine fried cala- 
mari, sweet-potato fries — even duck ravio- 
li with hoisin buerre blanc is good to eat, 
better to talk about. Italian flavors keep 
things focused. It’s loud, it’s fresh. Dress for 
a white room with black chairs and red 
cushions. (8/90) 

Chef Chow's House, 354 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. Sun.- Thurs., 


11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m. - — 


11 p.m. $4-10. 

Not a top-notch Mandarin-Szechuan 
restaurant, but rather good for the suburbs, 
and a big step up for Coolidge Corner. Go 
for steamed ravioli, spicy dishes, and 
General Gau's chicken with its tasty cro- 
quettes. Our reviewer advised against 
greasy noodle dishes and most fried food. 


(8/90) 

The Grille at 1700, 1700 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-3400. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Sidewalk-level access but up two steps 
to most tables. Sidewalk café tables at 
lunch, $6-13. 

Until the Italian food is improved, I’m 

recommending the Greek dishes here, such 
as fried calamari (kalamarakia, in its soul), 
various kebabs, and moussaka. Also broiled 
bluefish and a nice, oversize line of burgers. 
Basically a family dining room struggling to 
emerge from previous efforts to hold onto a 
geriatric crowd and attract the yuppie ele- 
ment. The strategy is better food at moder- 
ate prices, and it should prove a winner. 
(8/90) 
Jimy Mac's Southern Comfort, 300 
Beacon St., Somerville, 547-1770. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $4-20 (most $6-10). 

The most authentically Southern of the 
revival barbecues, with huge, starchy side 
dishes; large, creamy desserts; and vast por- 
tions of pit-barbecued ribs, spicy fried 
chicken, and such. Expansion to a sit-down 
restaurant has brought on more desserts, 
more fried fish, a Sunday brunch with grits 
and country ham, and some Cajun-style 
dishes, notably a fine jambalaya. Great fries. 
Pit master Butch Harris is the classic 
grouchy character often associated with bar- 
becue. (9/90) 

Le Grand Café, 651 Boylston St., 
Boston, 437-6400. Mon. 8 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Tues.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 
a.m.-midnight, and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access 


with bathroom down one full flight of stairs. 
$6-9. 
Sound salads, honest soups, straight 
sandwiches, several kinds of roast chicken, 
and huge desserts amid the tourist traps of 
Street. Despite the French decor, 
the taste is American and the danger is 
creamy blandness. Avoid that with peppery 
fried calamari, grilled-eggplant pizza (with 
real pesto underneath), and anything 
chocolate except the frozen yogurt. Or go 
for it with chicken pot pie topped with real 
mashed potatoes. An informal but very nice 
and extremely useful place. (8/90) 
The Zene, 150 Kneeland St., 
Boston Leather District, 695-0087. Daily 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE; CB, DC, MC, Visa. Pull bar. 
Ramped access. $10-14. 

Talk about frame-breakers, you're down 

by South Station, you go into this late-'70s 
industrial-style magazine-layout room, then 
your table is a work of art under glass, and 
the food is Southern barbecue. Some of it 
— salads, smoked sausage, ribs, okra pop- 
corn, hush puppies, grilled tuna, pulled 
pork — is first rate, if not perfectly authen- 
tic. You've got a lot to talk about, ,but it’s 
loud. Go in costume, you'll fit right in. 
(8/90) 
Water Café, 560 Tremont St., Boston, 
South End, 350-8915. Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-10 p.m., and Sat. 9 a.m. - 
3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Access 
down four steps and up one bump from 
sidewalk level. $9. 

Cheap thrills in an area bounded by 
Hamersley’s, St. Cloud, and Icarus. A chang- 
ing menu with some weak spots, but the 
hits — pizzette, crab cakes, seafood-cum- 
pasta, desserts amid decaf cappuccino — 
are as good as versions costing twice the 
price downtown. Ethnic dishes good but 
need some tuning. Loud but uncrowded 
room somewhat hard-edged for convivial 
dining, but superbly priced for semi-boho 
quarter. Wear your beret. (8/90) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Beston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it's 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fast food. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppie salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cactus Clubs, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
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prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 

Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything fanci- 
er, our critic found fault. Build your dinner 
around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Cambridge Deli and Grill, 90 River 
St., Cambridge, 868-6740. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
8 p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Access up 
one bump from sidewalk level. $5-7. 

A clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 
gtilled-sandwiches kind of place that attract- 
ed my attention with a fine order of barbe- 
cued ribs, They are finished on the gas grill, 
and though this isn’t authentic Kansas City 
practice, it makes a nice order of ribs, 
cheap, and with some parking in the area. 
Take out, or inhale them right there. (6/90) 
Cottonweed Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouill- 
abaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 
Jake and Earl's Dixie Barbeque, 
1273 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 491-RIBS. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up one bump from sidewalk 
level. $4-8. 

Take-out branch of the East Coast Grill 
set up with five stools but decorated like a 
roadside museum of Southern shlock cul- 
ture and rib religion. North Carolina pulled 
pork made the reputation of the place, but 
I'm impressed with the Memphis dry-rub 
ribs, which feature a thick but never burned 
crust of incredible caramelized pepper fla- 
vor. Great sauces and cornbread, too. The 
jerked chicken is, like, look out there. Other 
ECG favorites, Caribbean desserts, sneak in. 
Tone is late hippy. Wear your thickest 
drawl. (6/90) 

Café, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.-Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. Full bar. Access up two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $6-10. 

Texas heaven in the booths of a Porter 
Square bar. No atmosphere but incredible 


background mix of real old Chicago blues 
and real even-older country-and-Western 
music. Food is heavily smoked, Texas style, 
So start with the pulled chicken and various 
beef components. Hot barbecue sauces, 
and the legendary El] Yucateco red-pepper 
sauce on every table. Great fries, too, and 
no-tomatoes chili, as it ought to be. 
Vegetarians can eat the grilled fish, or just 
the French fries. (6/90) 


CHINESE 
Beijing Ul, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialities are 
scallion pancake, General Gau‘s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don't order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry, sautéed, spicy green beans 
— my favorite item here — aren't arty, 
right? (9/89) 
Bernard’s Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Open daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5- 
9:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Street-level access. $6-13, 

An unusually good Chinese restaurant 
for the suburbs despite the only-average 
deep-frying, usually the sine qua non of 
suburban Chinese food. The strengths here 
are more authentic: dumplings, noodle 
dishes, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 
and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic steamed 
dishes. Leans Mandarin. Only concession to 
the mall environment is otherworldly acous- 
tics, but the joys of Bloomingdale's and first- 
rate Peking ravioli under one roof are 
already extraterrestrial. (4/90) 

Restavrant, 460-464 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and 
Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Sidewalk-level access. $4-13. 

A lengthy menu with important concen- 
trations in spicy Szechuan dishes, seafood 
in all provincial styles, and cold appetizers. 
Of that last, don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky shrimp 
with snow peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong 
shill”) eggplant, too. Overiong menu means 
stick with their specialties and what is sell- 
ing briskly, or I'm not responsible. (6/90) 

, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 

Continued on page 12 
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DOLCE VITA 
237 Hanover Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
(617) 720-0422 
Franco & Caroline Graceffa, Owners 
Authentic Italian Cuisine 


FUNCTION ROOM AVAILABLE 
FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 






p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


Siamese Kitchen 
DINNER PARTY ROOM AVAIL- LUNCH 
Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 ABLE Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 354-1718 


FALL SPECIALS 
only $595 


"... Strikes us as a small 
miracle. It is by far the 
best of three Thai 
restaurants near HBS.” 
The Harbus News 



















* includes unlimited Grazie house 
salad and fresh baked Italian bread 
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Gau's chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 

79 Restavrant, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. Open daily 9 a.m.-10 
p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up one full flight 
of stairs, no wheelchair access. $3-11. 

And now, in the heart of the Combat 

Zone, a peaceful and well-isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese and 
Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese dishes. 
So you can have Vietnamese spring rolls 
and soup, General Gau's chicken, the chow 
foon of your pasta-mad dreams, and a 
Vietnamese fruit milkshake for dessert. And 
should. All of it good, but my nod to the 
Mandarin-Szechuan dishes, which are 
among the best of their ilk in eee 
Chinatown. (3/90) 
Taiwan Cwisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 





INDIAN 
indian Glebe, 474 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. Open daily 
noon to 10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Sidewalk-level access. $6-9. 

Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restau- 

rant in Central Square, but a good one: 
cheap even by Indian-restaurant standards, 
with good tandoori, a number of vegetarian 
curries, a variety of breads, fine fried appe- 
tizers, and excellent chutneys and pickles. 
Desserts, soups, and the lamb dal piyaza of 
our night were undistinguished. Informal 
and already popular with a young crowd. 
(2/90) 
Reyal india, 1215 Comm Ave, Allston, 
787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the one-asterisk dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu, and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
erous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/89) 
Taj Mahal at Kenmore, 484 Comm 
Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247-8181 or 
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247-7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC 
Visa. No liquor. Access down seven steps 
from sidewalk level. $4-13. 

The Taj Mahal took over the space from 
the Oasis at Kenmore, but the great, mari- 
nated beef kebabs and the rest of the 
Middle East menu linger on and even con- 
tribute to the mixed-tandoori platter. The 
Indian staff is associated with India 
Pavilion, a Central Square favorite, and 
shows a subtle hand with rich, spicy North 
Indian stews and fried appetizers. All the 
two cuisines have in common is that this 
restaurant does both well and prices them 
temptingly. (6/90) 


ITALIAN 

Davie’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs, $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston, 482 - 
0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors, What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
tia looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
$twzzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. and Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Street-level access to most 
tables via garage and elevator to mall; one 
full flight below street level from Boylston 
St. Free parking under the mall or valet 
parking, $3. $12-19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North 


Italian restaurant set in a dismal grotto with 
ugly decor, poor lighting, and blasting disco 
background music. Given the shortage of 
good restaurants in the near suburbs, dress 
up, bring earplugs and a flashlight, and 
feast on grilled asparagus and portabella 
mushrooms, grilled red snapper with 
lemon-caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, lobster 
salad, and decent pasta, too. (3/90) 


JAPANESE /KOREAN 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles 
are Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tekyeo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5- 
11 p.m.; Sun, 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 


MATUARIBBEAN 
BEAN 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

- Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you’re new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 

izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8:30 


p.m. and on Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $3-6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in a 

somewhat bland Puerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups. A big case of 
fried savories for the nostalgic and a really 
large and fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes and 
drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well as Puerto Rico, all in an 
eight-table luncheonette that respects all 
comers in its mixed-immigrant neighbor- 
hood. (5/90) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of 
Central and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
‘Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 

export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. Access 
up one bump from sidewalk level. $8-12. 

Ten tables of delightful and authentic 

(though none too spicy) Jamaican (mostly) 
delights. Exotic flavors run through trim- 
mings like the corn breads with caraway, 
tice and beans with coconut milk, and fried 
plantains, I also maximally recommend the 
clear-broth Grenada conch chowder, any- 
thing “jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. And don't fill up on “festivals,” 
the addictively sweet fried corndodgers. 
(4/90) 
T.J.’s Taqueria, 690a Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $2-5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of a 
Mexican fast-food stand, with most of the 
spirit and corn/chile flavors but perhaps too 
little grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped pork) were 
the most Mexican tasting of the seven fill- 
ings, and I recommend them on tostadas for 
the most corn taste. Where something miss- 
es, it’s mostly because the ingredients are 
too good. Don't skip the soups. About eight 
seats make this a restaurant, almost. (5/90) 


Tijwana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 


7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex-Mex food is mediocre, except for 
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good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
Southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up 
in corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a 
little more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing-Friday 
through Sunday, and they‘re a trip. (8/89) 


LUXURY 

Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., Boston, 
426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m,-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m; 
Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16- 
24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 

because it is so novel and large spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (reservations 
only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $20- 
37. 

Luxurious and very expensive but a chal- 
lenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees 
ask questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food 
and you've paid to have it cooked in the 
best and most difficult way, but aren't pep- 
per and smoke where it's really at?” (8/89) 
Merten’s, 1 Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 

steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 
Veronique, Longwood Towers, 20 
Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. Tues.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.,; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4-10 p.m. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full Bar. Wheelchair 
accessible via garage and lobby. Validated 
parking, two hours free. $10-17. 

Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor castle 
with old-fashioned classic French food, but 
done in a style of geriatric blandness. Good 
wine list and simpler dishes will get you 
through to dessert, where there is a good 
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selection. Dress up and let the romantic 
atmosphere carry you along, or plan to go 
with aging parents, who will love this 1950s 
notion of a luxury restaurant. (7/90) 


NEW AMERICAN CaAFés 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11 Gunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Entrees like Thai chick- 
en are funky but filling. Lunches, such as 
the holdover “Blackbird sandwich,” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, as 
are the the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Zemea, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Wheelchair access via elevator 


The newest thing in Quincy Market 
offers tourists and local prom-nighters 
rather good tropical-beach food, in a rather 
awful mock adobe-deco setting. Hearty 
soups, novel salads, basic grilled entrees 
with innovative side dishes, excellent pasta 
platters. Don’t graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food, “neon mar- 
garitas” less so. (5/90) 


OTHER 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make*’a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Kereem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Water- 
town (Cambridge line), 926-1867. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m., and Sun. 
8 a.m.-1 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $5-7. 

Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 
homemade with real lemon juice in every 
dish, and plenty of red pepper and garlic. 
No atmosphere, but you may never lift your 
face from outstanding platters of felafel, 
kibbeh, humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Authentic foul 
medammas, an Egyptian bean stew, is only 
one of several vegetarian dinners. Not open 
weekend nights, but a good.opportunity to 
shop the Armenian specialty stores in the 


neighborhood, (2/90) 

Troylke, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards, 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


Beston Sail Left, 1 Memorial Dr., 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar, $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobster in town. (12/88) 
Sharky’s Seafood Restaurant, 1 
Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695-1229. 
Sun.- Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, MC,Visa. 
Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access. Valet 

Reservations accepted. $9-15. 

Sharky’s is a larger, slightly gentler ver- 
sion of the Village Catch, still at its best with 
fried calamari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, 
and al dente pasta. Everything else, even 
simple Italian sauces, is secondary and 
tastes like it. The only sharks are in the 
aquarium at the entrance. Some people 
won't be happy until you can get fried 
squid on every streetcorner in greater 
Boston, and I am one of those people. 


(5/90) 
White Dove Seafood Restaurant, 
410 Providence Highway, Dedham, 326- 
1553. Tues.-Thurs. 4-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4-9 
p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. Access two steps up 
from sidewalk level. Parking lot on 
Washington St. off the rotary. $6-11 

Another recession dividend: people are 
again starting the kind of cheap, generous, 
hyphenated-ethnic roadhouses that provid- 
ed what dining-out fun we had in the '50s. 
This one offers an expanding menu of sim- 
ply fried or broiled seafood (including spe- 
cials on monkfish and halibut), loss-leader 
lobsters, and some standard Italian fare. The 
ethnicity is Greek, and we had a hyper-gar- 
licked baked lamb we'd have welcomed 
downtown at triple the price. Three-genera- 
tion groups set a family, informal tone. 
(5/90) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 


Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so 
as the very best Thai places. A few novelties 
such as stuffed, wrapped, fried “Bistro 


Boston, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No credit 
cards, No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 
Phe Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, 
clean place serving food like mama used 
to make, if your mama was Vietnamese. 


(9/89) 

Hewse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent rd (5/89) 

Thai Classic, 92 Harvard St., Brookline 
Village, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. 
and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. and 5- 
10:30 p.m.; and Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Street-level access. Private 
parking lot. Lunch $4-6, dinner $6-12. 

Not a Classic, but a reliable Thai restau- 
rant that does a lot of things well, focusing 
on seafood. Don’t miss the satay, tod mun, 
curries laced with coconut milk, fish choo 
chee, or Phuket lobster. (7/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave bad a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 





FIVE 


Rami’s 


ontrary to popular belief, McDonald's is not taking over the 

world market in fast food. Sure, they’ve now got people 

lined up for blocks waiting for those Big Macs and fries in 
Moscow. But in LA, people clamor just as eagerly for burritos and 
fajitas. Fans of Fenway Park crowd around the sausage purveyor. 
And Coolidge Corner habitués are frequenting a new gussied-up 
felafel stand in a way that makes me optimistic about the future of 
fast-food variety. 

Rami's, near Steve’s on Harvard Street, is different from Mi Vami, 
the neighboring Middle Eastern restaurant — and not just because 
of Rami’s Deco inferior. For one, Rami’s is a quick meal — you 
stand at the counter, maybe chat with Rami himself a bit, and then 
bring your repast to your table when it’s ready. 

For another thing, let’s talk about the béreks. Not entirely com- 
mon hereabouts, béreks are originally Turkish. They are similar in 
form to a croissant, but there the resemblance ends. Biéreks are tri- 
angular and so flaky — all the way through, not just on the outside 
— that you may want to dress down before touching one. We tried 
the sesame-sprinkled cheese bérek, which is made with feta and 
cream cheese for a slightly sweet flavor ($1.85), and the apple, 
again not too sugary ($1.85). Rami’s also offers spinach ($1.85), 
meat ($2.25), and chocolate and strawberry ($1.85). 

It’s hard to know whether to make a meal of those or go straight 
to the felafel. We tried the felafel and humus in a pita, with lots of 
salad plumping the pita into a sphere ($4.45). The felafel was moist 
on the outside, crunchy on the inside — just as it should be. 
Draped over the pita’s fillings was both a thin tahini and the tradi- 
tional charif, hot sauce made with coriander and fresh-ground red 
peppers. It gives bite and cohesion to the sandwich. Our compan- 
ion tried the Rami’s special ($7.95), a sample plate that includes six 
felafel on a bed of creamy humus, grilled chicken with onion, two 
pieces of kebab (ground-beef sausage), and salad with tahini drib- 
bled on top. It was fresh, and each item maintained its discrete fla- 
vorings. The aroma of fresh-cooked felafel and the hungry patrons 
crowded around the counter were reminiscent of a street scene in 
Jerusalem. 

Rami’s, at 324 Harvard Street in Brookline, is open Monday 
through Friday from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Sunday from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Food ts also available for take-out. Call 738-3577. 


— Ketura Persellin 
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#726 
Hat check 





THE 


PUZZLE 


We'd like you to match each of the following hats or chapeaux 
with the celebrity or headliner who helped make it famous. 






























___ Darth ___ Sydney unin __. Maurice 
____ Annette ___ Neil ___ Karol ____ George 
___. Otto ___ Sally ____ Frankie i Se 
___. Carmen ___ Bella __. Beau ___._ Napoleon 
___ Minnie ee. ___ Basil ___ “Mad” ; 
___._ Bobby ____ Fearless ___. Lloyd fEY 
pee ___ Dick ___ Ruholla oo. —s L 
Teddy ___ Dick's guard Chiquita Peps \ 
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1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #726, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, October 5. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 


have a lottery. 
4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 


page. 
Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size (S, M, L) 


Solution #724 


This one proved to be a toughie — only seven of you came 
close to getting it right — so we gave a few of you a break 
(e.g., James Neville, who wrote “Calamity Jane Eyre ‘Air’ 
Jordan”) Of the numerous variations possible in the “Name 
Chains” puzzle, we favored: 

KATHERINE Ross Martin (Luther) King VIDOR 
MINNIE Pearl Buck Henry Morgan FAIRCHILD 
O. Henry James Joyce (Carol) OATES 

BOB Dylan Thomas Jefferson DAVIS 

ALDO Ray Charles Percy Shelley DUVALL 

NAT (King) Cole Porter WAGONER 

TINY Tim Conway TWITTY 

DEBORAH Harry James Dean Martin MULL ys 
PHYLLIS George (Herman “Babe”) Ruth Roman POLANSKI |/ 
SANDY Dennis James Coco CHANEL 
JODIE Foster Brooks Robinson CRUSOE 
BEATRICE Arthur Godfrey CAMBRIDGE 
CALAMITY Jane Alexander Hamilton JORDAN 
WILLIE Nelson Eddy Arnold PALMER 

UPTON Sinclair Lewis Carroll O'CONNOR 
HAROLD Lloyd Nolan Ryan O’NEAL 

TOMMY John Amos Otis REDDING 
ANTHONY Burgess Meredith BAXTER 


T-shirts to the following: 4) Paul Twist, Boston 
5) C. Creasey, Boston 
1) Tony Donovan, Walpole = 6) Stephen Hankins, Roxbury 
2) Dave Coulter, Boston 7) James E. Neville, South COPYRIGHT DON RUBIN 1990 
3) Beverly DeWolfe, Malden Boston 
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DIANETICS contains 
discoveries about the 
mind that have been 
compared to the discov- 
ery of the wheel or fire. 


What gets in the way 
of clear thinking? 
See page 61 
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Can achesand pains = 
be caused by the mind? —— 
See page 127 


Millions have read 
DIANETICS and use 
its principles to live 
happier and more con- 
fident lives, 
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How can you increase — 
your potential for 

success? 

See page 57 
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Mapplethorpe. Nothing in the 
photos he shot of her pale, 
angular face spoke of faith in 
humankind; indeed, something in 
her flat gaze expressed perfectly 
the nihilistic anger of the punk 
scene from which she sprung. A 
few of Mapplethorpe’s choice 
Smith portraits are included in the 
“Perfect Moment” show over at 
the Institute of Contemporary Art 
(where it's been extended 
through next Friday). But the 
Harvard Film Archive takes the 
Mapplethorpe/Smith friendship a 
step further, into a more kinetic 
realm. “Still Moving: Patti 


FRIDAY 


FILM. Pacific Heights (Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs) stars 
Melanie Griffith and Matthew 
Modine as a young couple who 
rent an apartment in their 
refurbished San Francisco home 
to a tenant (Michael Keaton) who 


FRIDAY: Gloryland, created by the South Shore’s Company Theatre troupe, is 
a musical spectacle that combines the words of such historical figures as John 
F. Kennedy, Harriet Tubman, and Norman Rockwell with period popular 
music from the entire span of American history. It sounds like a hipper ver- 

. . Sion of one of those panoramic history lessons with audio-animatronic figures 
- at Disney World or Epcot Center, but Gloryland has real actors — more than 60 
— and they dance and sing rock and roll. There’s even a staged re-enactment 

of a Civil War battle. The show is at John Hancock Hall in the Hancock 
_ Building in Back Bay today and tomorrow. Call 337-1423. 


sequel to his 1971 The Last 
Picture Show, Texasville 
(Charles, Fresh Pond, Circle, 
suburbs), also based on a Larry 
McMurtry novel, opens. Jeff 
Bridges, Cybill Shepherd, Timothy 
Bottoms, and Annié Potts star. 

Way back in the ’70s, long Mapplethorpe poses Smith. It’s _ 
showing with Bruce Weber's 
Broken Noses (1987), which, 
like his Let’s Get Lost, employs a 
visual style marked by a very 
mobile camera, jagged framing, 
and segments of brilliant color. In 
the film, sinewy young boxers 
evoke images of Weber’s fashion 
photography. A third movie, 
Isaac Singer’s Nightmare and 
Mrs. Pupko’s Beard (1974), is 
around town (remember that they charge a also screening. The Archive is at 
handling fee). Just don't say we.didn't warn 24 Quincy Street, Cambridge; call 
- 495-4700. 

THEATER. Let us now see 
exactly what sort of changes lurk 
behind the curtain at Trinity 
Repertory Company: new artistic « 
director Richard Jenkins stages 
Golden Boy as TRC’s season 
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For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to get the seats you want — here are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 


Dance Umbrella's Festival of Indonesia, 
through September 29 at the Opera House: 
call 720-3434. 

“Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect 
Moment,” through October 5 at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art: call 720- 


3434. 

Groucho: A Life in Revue, through 
October 7 at the Theatre Lobby: call 227- 
9872. 

David Henry Hwang's 1988 Tony Award-win- 
ner M. Butterfly, through October 14 at the 
Colonial Theatre: call 426-9366. 

Spalding Gray, September 28 at the 


opener. Clifford Odets’s 1937 
melodrama revolves around a 
talented violinist who opts to 
make use of his dexterity in the 
boxing ring and sacrifices his 
integrity in the process. Eugene 


Lee designed the set, and the cast 
includes an impressive lot: Allen 
Oliver, Daniel Von Bargen, Gus 
Johnson, William Damkoehler, 
and former Olympic boxing star 
Mark Breland. Trinity is located at 
201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $22 to 
$30, with discounts for students 
and seniors. Call (401) 351-4242. 
MUSIC. When punk first hit LA, 
the Weirdos were among the 
wave of bands, who included X 
and the Germs, that took the city 
of angels by the throat. Finally, 
they’ve made an album and have 
embarked on their first national 
tour, which hits the Channel, 25 
Necco Street, Boston. Call 451- 
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Emerson Majestic Theatre as part of 
Emerson Stage’s annual Satirical 
Subversives Festival (which features Paul 
Zaloom October 5): call 578-8780. 
Riccardo Chailly and the Royal 
Orchestra Amsterdam, 
October 2 at Symphony Hall as part of the 
Bank of Boston Celebrity Series, performing 
works by Mahler and Schumann: call 482- 
2595. 
The Laszio Gardony Quintet, October 2 at 
the Regattabar: call 876-7777. 
20th Anniversary Production of Andrew 
Lloyd Webber's Jesus Christ Superstar, 
October 2 through 7 at the Wang Center: call. 
931-2000. 
Extreme, October 5 at the Orpheum: call 
482-0651. 
Handel & Haydn Society performing 
Mozart's first and last ies and Piano 
Concerto No. 20, October 10 and 14 at 
Hall: call 266-3605. 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus, October 10 through 21 at Boston 
Garden: call (800) 382-8080. 
Boston Ballet's production of Abdallah, 
October 11 through 21 at the Wang Center: 
call 931-2000. 
Sonic Youth and Redd Kross, October 12 
at the Orpheum: call 931-2000. 
The Beat Farmers, October 16 at 
Nightstage: call 497-8200. 
August Wilson's Two Trains Running, pre- 
sented by the Huntington Theatre Company 
— 26 through November 25: call 266- 


SATURDAY: We're still disappointed, but not surprised, that Eartha Kitt didn’t 
get to reprise her Catwoman role last year in Batman; she’d have turned both 
Jack Nicholson’s Joker and Michael Keaton’s Caped Crusader into Meow Mix. 

Nonetheless, the singer/dancer/actress has had a high profile over the past 
year, appearing in the movie Erik the Viking, charting the top 40 hit “Cha Cha 
Heels,” and breaking box-office records with a one-woman show at venues like 

SATURDAY Boston’s Club Cabaret. Tonight, she performs at the Berklee Performance 
ART. Ninety images by 74 Center. Proceeds benefit the building project at the Fenway Community Health 
contemporary painters, sculptors, | | Center, one of the area’s major AIDS-care fenters.-Call 247-2273. 


and printmakers ‘thake up “The * 3435692 (@O2bey 











phasis on 
monotype images. Call 267-9300. 
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MUSIC. The popular 
marimba/violin duo Marimolin 
return to the local stage, 
performing at First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. And this, their season 
opener, promises to be an 
uncommon aural feast, because 

i Nancy Zeltsman and 
violifiist Sharan Leventhal wield 
their. weapons solo-style to 

rm the world premiere of 
Robert Aldridge’s From My Little 
Island; Andrew Thomas's Merlin 
(both for marimba), and Bach's 
Sonata No. 2 and Joan Tower's 
Platinum Spirals (for violin). In 
addition, the duo will join forces-to 
present two world premieres: 
Hopscotch, by Michael DeMurga, 


go to the Stevie Ray Vaughan 
Charitable Fund of the 
Communities of Texas, 4605 Live 
Oak, Dallas, Texas 75204. Tickets 
are $10 in advance, $12 tonight. 
Call (401) 461-1620. 

COMEDY. Last year when she 
came to town, comic Jenny 

Jones caused a bit of a fracas by 
réfusing to perform in front of 
guys. See what happens this time 
around as she presents Girls 
Night Out, a for-women-only 
evening of stand-up that has been 
called.a cross between group 
therapy and a pajama party. And 
men, unless you've got smooth, 
dainty paws, don’t even think 
about crashing the gig in your 


‘| started. It’s happening at 7 p.m. at 
. the Comedy Connection, 76 


Warrenton Street, Boston. Tickets 
are $12; call 391-0022. 
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DAVID HENRY HWANG. 
The playwright with the 
outspoken views on minority 
casting is also the one whose 
Tony Awafd-winneér M. 

has just opened at the Colonial 
Theatre. And he comes to 
Brandeis University, Waltham, to 
air his thoughts for the public. 

The talk is free and starts at 8 p.m. 
in Sherman Hall in the Hassenfeld 
Conference Center. Call 736-4200. 
THEATER. The Jessica Tandy- 
Morgan Freeman film version is 
just out on video, but if you'd like 
to see the tale of the irascible 
Jewish biddy and her proud black 
chauffeur unravel live on stage, 
Alfred Uhry’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winner Miss Daisy 
opens tonight at the North Shore 








FLICKS IN A FLASH 


BASED ON VARIETY'S TOP 
TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 9/20/90 


1. POSTCARDS FROM THE EDGE 





2. GHOST 





3. DEATH WARRANT 











7. DARKMAN * * 2 Cy * 





8. MEN AT WORK 





9. YOUNG GUNS li 


10. PROBLEM CHILD 





Music Theatre, Dunham Road, 
Beverly. Curtain is at 8 p.m., and 
tickets are $20 to $26.50. Call 
(508) 922-8500. 

UWSIC. Boston’s music scene is 
unusually rich with contemporary 
big bands playing original music, 
and the Middle East Restaurant is 
inaugurating a Monday-night 
series that will showcase some of 


club’s located at 472 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge; call 547-3930 for 
further information. (Upcoming 
Mondays will feature the Ken 
Schaphorst Big Band (October 8), 
Orange Then Blue (the 15th), the 
Jazz Composers Alliance 
Orchestra (the 22nd), and 
Standard Deviation (the 29th). 
PELMA. It was a marriage made in 
Hell: the cheapo cinema of Roger 
Corman and the overripe, 
baroque horror of Edgar Allan 
Poe. The Boston Public Library 
Continued on page 4 
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_ SUNDAY: Here’s a musical 
you'd see: Michelle Shocked (in 
photo), Sarah Dash, and (riding 
the soon-to-crest "70s nostalgia 
wave) the Village People. They'll 
be among the performers at 
“Dancing in Time,” a five-hour 
dance marathon to benefit the 
AIDS Action Committee. DJs 
spinning platters at the event 
include WFNX’s Tai, KISS 108’s 
Lady D, and WZLX’s Barry Scott. 
It takes place this afternoon and 
evening at the Hynes Convention 
Center Ballroom. If you want to 
register, pledge money, or volun- 
teer your time as a coordinator, 
call 266-6906. 
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MARK MORELLI 


TUESDAY: It’s been 20 years since Andrew Lloyd Webber and Tim Rice, with 
heaven on their minds, penned the rock opera that made the composer, if not 
yet a superstar, at least very famous. Two decades later, Jesus Christ Superstar 
still looms as the only Lloyd Webber show with a score memorable enough to 
produce more than one hit song. Today through Saturday, the Wang Center 
hosts a 20th-anniversary version, featuring Patrick Jude, who revives his Judas 
role from the original Broadway production. Call 482-9393. 
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Continued from page 3 

celebrates this unholy union with 
a month-long retrospective 
beginning with Masque of the 
Red Deatb (1964). Vincent Price 
adds archness and pathos to pure 
evil in the character of Prospero, 
the nobleman who seeks refuge 
from the plague by barring his 
gates and engaging in Satanic 
orgies. Like the original (which it 
augments with a healthy share of 
“Hop-Frog”), Corman’s Masque 
relies less on graphic effects than 
on a balletic swirl of costume, 
color, and atmosphere. It’s 
beautifully shot by Nicolas Roeg, 
and underlying it all is a horror of 
metaphysical proportions: the 
unmasking scene is one of the 
most di ing moments in the 
genre. At Boston Public Library's 
Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley Square, 
Boston. Call 536-5400. 
PERFORMANCE. The 
Boston Coalition for Freedom 
of Expression presents “Secular 
Night,” a night’s worth of political 
satire and social commentary to 
benefit the Coalition's efforts to 
protect freedom of speech and 
artistic expression. On the bill are 
performance artist Jay 
Critchley, playwrights George 
Contini and James 
D’Entremont, visual artist Jeff 
de Castro, composer Barry 
Oremland, and stand-up comic 
Susan McGinnis. The yuks 
happen at the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston, starting at 8 p.m. Tickets 
are $20; call 542-7416. 
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MUSIC. Schumann and Mahler 
fill the menu for the Royal 
Concertgebouw Orchestra 
Amsterdam's performance in 
Symphony Hall, as presented by 
the Bank of Boston Celebrity 
Series. Specifically, Schumann's 
Symphony No. 4 and Mahler’s 
Das Lied von der Erde. The 
esteemed ensemble, who over 
the years have attracted the likes 
of Richard Strauss (who 
dedicated Ein Heldenleben to the 
orchestra) and Mahler himself 
(who led the Concertgebouw in 
performances of six of his 
symphonies), are joined by 
mezzo-soprano Jard van Nes and 
tenor Gésta Winbergh. Music 
director Riccardo Chailly 
conducts the concert, which 
Starts at 8 p.m. at 301 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Tickets are $25 and $28; 
call 266-1492 or 266-1200 to 
charge them. 


WEDNESDAY 


THEATER. Eric Blau and Mort 
Shuman’s popular romantic 
musical Jacques Brel Is Alive 
and Well and Living in Paris 
lands at the Hasty Pudding 
Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, 
Cambridge, for an open-ended 
run. Tickets to the revue — which 
is based on thé music of Brel — 
are $22.50 to $27. Tonight's 
curtain time is 8 p.m.; call (600) 
382-8080. 

The hilarious Off Broadway hit 
by Village Voice columnist 
Cynthia Heimel, A Girl’s Guide 
to Chaos, has a go at love, sex, 
and the infernal world of dating. 
It’s now at Nick’s, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston, through November 
25. Curtain is at 8 tonight, and 
tickets are $10 through October 
14, $15 to $18.50 thereafter. Call 
482-0930. 

MUSIC, The girl from 
Ipanema, Astrud Gilberto, sails 
up on the trade winds to the 
Regattabar tonight through 
Saturday, backed by her Latin 
quintet. The R-bar’s located in 
the Charles Hotel, Harvard 
Square; call 876-7777. 

FILM. Long before he was 


getting X-rated for The Cook, the 
Thief, His Wife & Her Lover, 
British director Peter Greenaway 
was indulging his taste for 
perversity, symmetry, and 
metaphysics in some of the 
oddest and most visually arresting 
films in cinema. In The 
Draughbtsman’s Contract 
(1982), he explores the old 
art/reality chestnut in an effete, 
brutal, and sexy tale of treachery 
and love set in the 17th century. 
InA Zed and Two Naughts 
(1985), he examines a pair of 
twins’ relationship with decaying 
cadavers, snails, and one-legged 
women. A little something for 
everyone. Screening at 
Arlington’s Regent Theatre. 
Programmed by Running Arts, 
Inc. Call 643-1198. 

ZaSu Pitts romping in the 
altogether in a bed full of gold 
coins, Gibson Gowland falling 
for his future bride as he drills 
her teeth in a dental chair — and 
you thought David Lynch was 
strange? Erich von Stroheim’s 
Greed (1925) transforms Frank 
Norris’s muckraking novel 
McTeague into a masterpiece of 
the grotesque and the sublime, 
the comic and the pathetic. 
Gowland plays a quack dentist 
who beats out best pal Jean 
Hersholt for the hand of pretty 
Pitts. But money changes 
everything, and when Pitts wins 
the lottery, the trail of blind 
greed leads them to a sordid, 
sublime end in Death Valley. At 
the Harvard Film Archive, 24 
Quincy Street, Cambridge. Call 
495-4700. 
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MUSIC. Tonight through 
Saturday vocalist Sheila Jordan 
and bassist Harvie Swartz, joined 
by pianist Peter Michelic, show 
what a little moonlight can do at 
Scullers Jazz Club in the Guest 
Quarters Suites Hotel at 400 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston. 
Jordan's voice is a powerful and 
flexible instrument, with a wide 
range — giving her the ability to 
make this spare but expressive 
trio sound like a quartet. Call 783- 


0090. 

THEATER. City Stage Co.'s Fax 
of Life garnered positive reviews 
last spring when it ran at the 
Boston Center for the Arts’ Black 
Box Theatre. Now the night of 
comedy can again be seen at the 
theater, as the troupe come back 
to toss around more of their 
wickedly funny barbs and tales of 
cultural malaise. Skit titles alone 
set the tone: “A Visit from the 
Truth Fairy,” “Good Friday the 
13th, Part VII,” and “Hansel and 
Gretel’s Tales of the Resistance 
During the Nazi Invasion of the 
Enchanted Forest.” It all starts at 8 
tonight at 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Tickets are $15; call 542- 
5709. 


be 


THEATER. La créme de la 
créme of the local acting troupe 
has ventured northwest-ward, to 
the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, to present Ring 
Around the Moon, Jean 
Anouilh’s 1947 comedy about 
the romantic escapades of twin 
brothers. Jonathan Epstein, 
Sandra Shipley, Jeremiah Kissel, 
and Dossy Peabody head up the 
impressive cast rounded up by 
new artistic director David Kent. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. at 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell. Tickets 
are $12 to $22; call (508) 454- 
3926. 


(Carolyn Clay, Ted Drozdowski, 
Jon Garelick, Peter Keough, Gary 
Susman, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 


WEDNESDAY: Poct Allen Ginsberg 
and the Museum of Fine Arts have 
an odd relationship. A couple years 
ago, the MFA declined to buy a life- 
size nude portrait of Ginsberg taken 
by photographer Elsa Dorfman. But 
this summer, MFA contemporary art 
curators Kathy Halbreich and 
Trevor Fairbrother included the 
photo in an exhibition called 
“Figuring the Body” (on display 
through October 28) created in sym- 
pathy with the censorship-threat- 
ened Robert Mapplethorpe show at 
the Institute of Contemporary Art. 
Tonight, Ginsberg comes to the 
MFA’s Remis Auditorium to read his 
poems and discuss censorship with 
Halbreich and Fairbrother. Call 267- 
9300, extension 306. 


PETE WISHNOK/LAURA KNOTT DANCE COMPANY 


THURSDAY: Should it rain tonight, the four dancers fluttering about 
Brookline’s Shick Park might wish they'd donned sturdy sets of cleats. Because 
whatever Mother Nature throws our way weatherwise, the quartet, composed 
of Laura Knott and three of her troupe’s dancers, will present the third annual 
Harvest Moon Dance Event, a cyclical performance presented three times 
between 9 and 10 p.m. It’s free. (An hors d’oeuvre buffet at All Saints Parish in 
Brookline precedes the performance.) Call 323-5562. 


THURSDAY: In 1770, Captain 
Cook landed on the Indonesian 
half of New Guinea, in a region 
known as the Asmat, and was 
promptly set upon by a throng of 
apparently hostile, very restless 
natives. For the next couple hun- 
dred years the Asmat was thought 
of chiefly as a land teeming with 
cannibals and headhunters. And 
though it is true that violence once 
did play a prominent role in Asmat 
society (revenge was demanded for 
most deaths), in recent decades the 
bloodletting has waned, enabling 
our focus to shift toward Asmat art. 
Through elaborate carvings, poles, 
and shields, the Asmat people seek 
to appease ancestral spirits. Some 
100 such ritual objects can be seen 
in “Embodied Spirits: Ritual 
Carvings of the Asmat,” the new 
exhibit at the Peabody Museum in 
Salem. Call (508) 745-1876. 
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MARK SEXTON/PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM 











FUTURE 
PERFECT 


As if Godfrey Reggio’s movie Koyaanisqatsi, whose 
adrenalin-rush cityscapes are supposed to depict the 
unbalanced and unhealthy nature of modern life, 
weren’t enough of a headtrip already, you now have a 
chance to see it with live musical accompaniment. 








Philip Glass (in photo, lower right) and the Philip Glass 
Ensemble will perform Glass’s acclaimed score of the 


film at a screening at Symphony Hall on October 28. 
Call 482-2595. ; 
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“Nueva Canci6n”-style music ensemble Flor de Cafia 
(in photo) will be among the featured performers at 
the Third Annual Latin American Festival and Concert, 
on October 20 at the Presbyterian Church of 
Needham. There will also be authentic food, crafts, 
and puppet shows. The event is sponsored by Latin 
American Adoptive Families, which will disseminate 
information to people interested in adopting Latin 
American children while preserving their native cul- 
tures. Call 934-6756. 








Duane Hanson’s sculptures are so lifelike that 
museumgoers are often reluctant to approach 
them for fear that they would be invading some 
real person’s privacy. The artist, who dresses his 
polyvinyl acetate figures in the clothes of their 
models, MESSY on aetna 


Providesce. Masada Will give tell Gia dey’ 
before. Call (401) 863-2932. (In photo: Self- 
Portrait and Model, 1979.) 





NEXT WEEKEND 


Paul Zaloom.- 


he next time. you see a playful child conversing with a 
hammer or a tin can, fight the normal adult urge to find the 
tot a real toy. He or she might be, like performance artist 
Paul Zaloom, a brilliant anarchistic humorist. Two years ago, 
Zaloom visited the American Repertory Theatre and garnered 
critical huzzahs for, among other things, a bizarro courtroom 
drama called Yikes/, which wasentirely populated by such found 
objects as eggshells and garden tools. 
Back as part of the Third Annual Satirical Subversives Festival of 


Comedy and Satire (presented by Emerson Stage), Zaloom is 


adding two new political assaults to the evening. Phood, a satire of 
industrialized victuals, includes slides of such authentic delicacies 


as a food preservative that burns the skin and a beef-plasma * 


product ballyhooed as an egg substitute. The other new piece, 
Meanwhile . . . , is a veritable three-ring circus of found objects 
transformed into marionettes — five card tables filled with junk 
that the performance artist uses to tell four different stories about 
four different issues: nuclear energy, the war on art, the Savings 
and Loan debacle, and the population explosion. 

Zaloom says that the scale of Meanwhile . . . reflects his 
growing discontent. “I’m madder now than the last time I was 
there. I wanted to go into this thing with no holds barred; I don’t 
want to restrict myself in terms of size and staging. I have always 
tried to make myself as low-tech as possible, so I can play 
anywhere, but now that I have more opportunities, I don’t want to 
be restricted by that portability. Whatever I wanted to put in this 
thing, I did.” 

And when Zaloom says he'll throw in everything, including the 
kitchen sink, believe him. This guy does anthropomorphic shtick 


with spray caris, wrenches, and teapots. He began humanizing the 
inanimate when ‘he“worked with the Bread’ and: Puppet Theatre. 
“They did so much inventive and imaginative stuff with puppets,” 


“he recalls, “that I made a conscious decision to do something they. 


hadn’t done: I have always collected stuff. I've always loved found 


.. objects and photographs; texts and poems found on the street. I 


__ puppets in small plays. Let the commercial world invent my. . 


collected shit since I was a kid and drove my family crazy, I had.a 
museum in my garage of found objects. So Ithought, God, it 
would be great to use’these things as°metaphofs, symbols, and 


puppets for me. I can save money by not building the stuff.” 
Whereas the rest-of us just think of trash as trash, Zaloom sees 
refuse’s potential as comic art. “It’s great because it has such 
powerful metaphoric possibilities. Without me having to articulate 
this didactic shit, I can make a strong and amusing statement. It 


,can help simplify very.complicated things into things that are 


understandable. The Savings and Loan thing is very puzzling. 
Nobody knows exactly what went on. By using objects, I can tie 
things together in a way that liberates us to think about these 
things rather than be overwhelmed and confused by them.” 

And Zaloom wants to straighten out more than just the chic 
audiences who flock to performance art. He means his surrealistic 
pieces, with their jabbering junk, to speak to everyone. “I'd like to 
have regular people at my shows, not just the hipeoisie. That's 
why I like playing rotary clubs and high schools when I go out on 
the road. The high schools get into it more than the rotary clubs, 
which are used to having nuns come in and tell them about the 
Little Flower Adoption Agency.” 

Paul Zaloom performs at the Emerson Majestic Theatre on 
October 5; call 931-2000. 

— Bill Marx 
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Catch a 
rUsing 
improv group 

The audience-participatory 
nature of improvisational comedy 
makes it especially fun to watch. 
But if you’ve ever wanted to try 
improv from the other side of the 
microphone, now’s your chance. 
Southern Comfort liqueur and 
Chicago’s ImprovOlympia 
improvisational comedy 
team/instruction group are 
sponsoring “The Southern 
Comfort Team Comedy 
Challenge,” the first-ever contest 
to determine the country’s best 
improv team. Competitions will 
be held in Boston, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
and San Francisco. (In town, the 
contest will be held October 9 at 
Catch a Rising Star in Harvard 
Square.) Winning teams from 
each city earn a free trip to Los 
Angeles for the national finals, 
which will be hosted by a 
Saturday Night Live cast member 
and ImprovOlympia alumnus 
Mike Myers. 

To choose the local 
contestants, ImprovOlympia will 
hold improv workshops at Catch 
a Rising Star on October 6 and 7. 
Instructors will be 
ImprovOlympia members Del 
Close, Charna Halpern, Noah 
Gregoropoulos, and Matt Need, 
who teach regular improv classes 
in Chicago. They will select three 
teams of six people for the 
competition. The sessions are 
open to anyone but are limited to 
96 participants. The workshop 
fee is $25 during pre-registration 
at the comedy club on October 4 
and 5, or $30 on the first day of 
the workshops. 

Workshop students will learn 
by engaging in team competition 
in an ImprovOlympia-developed 
game called “Harold,” in which 
each team improvises a 20- to 25- 
minute sketch based on.a single 
audience suggestion and 
structured around a strict-pattern 
of monologues, two- or three- 
person scenes, and group scenes. 

For more information, call (800) 
232-6522, or call Catch a Rising 
Star at 661-9887. 


ICA auction 


Works by. Richard Avedon, 
Chris Burden, Robert Gober, Nan 
Goldin, Leon Golub, Annette 
Lemieux, Roy Lichtenstein, Robert 
Mapplethorpe, Julian Schnabel, 
Cindy Sherman, William Wegman, 
and Andy Warhol will be put on 
the auction block as part of a 
week-long celebration at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art. It 
all begins on October 12 with a 
preview party and silent auction 
(which continues through the 
19th) and wraps up on October 
20 with a black-tie dinner and a 
live auction. (Auction items will 
be on view October 13 through 
19, free to the public.) Call 266- 
5152 for reservations and bidding 
information. 

— Gary Susman; Amy Finch 
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Melanie Griffith and Matthew Modine: they match up nicely. 


Bringing the house down 
Michael Keaton hits the Heights 


by Charles Taylor 


PACIFIC HEIGHTS. Directed by John 
Schlesinger. Written by Daniel Pyne. 
With Melanie Griffith, Matthew 
Modine, Michael Keaton, Beverly 
D’Angelo, and Laurie Metcalf. A 
Twentieth -Fox release. At the 
Cheri, the Fresh Pond, and the Circle 
and in the suburbs. 


hat gives you such a buzz watch- 

W ing Michael Keaton is the dan- 
energy he gives off. Even 

in a gentle little comedy like 7he Dream 
Team, there’s the sense that anything can 
happen when Keaton is on screen, that his 
manic, hypersmart rap on the world 


around him could suddenly veer out of . 


control. 

He’s worked off that energy in pictures 
as disparate as Night Shift, Touch and Go, 
Beetlejuice, and Clean and Sober; he’s 
been sensational — and different — each 
time. And his melancholy performance in 
Batman showed he could do subtle, interi- 
or sort of acting as well. No screen actor of 
his generation is as unconcerned with 
making himself likable, and few can match 
his diversity. 

In the new thriller Pacific Heights, 


which was directed by John Schlesinger 
from a script by Daniel Pyne, Keaton plays 
a psychotic scam artist, the sort of maniac 
who keeps you at bay by being sleek and 
ingratiating, who can bull his way smooth- 
ly past all your doubts, pull the rug out 
from under you, then turn on the charm as 
you’re flat on your ass. 

Keaton doesn’t try to fill the screen with 
energy, the way most actors playing psy- 
chos do. He gives a contained, coiled per- 
formance, his body as streamlined and 
lethal as a switchblade encased in his 
expensive suits and natty casuals. His 


Film 
Carter Hayes: has frozen his lunatic’s rage 
and wiliness down to absolute zero with- 
out losing any intensity. It’s an ice-hot per- 
formance. Keaton is scary as hell, and he 
doesn’t get enough screen time in a pic- 
ture that needs more of his blackly humor- 
ous style. 

Keaton’s hustle is renting lucrative prop- 
erty, not paying the rent, then taking 
advantage of the California laws designed 


For women only? 
A talk with John Schlesinger 


EW YORK — An obnoxious tenant 

takes a room in the building in 

which you and your loved one 
have invested everything. He seems fine at 
first, but then the nightmare begins: no 
rent, strange noises in the middle of the 
night, cockroaches. The guy is crazy, but 
also shrewd and out to get your property. 
A psychopathic, brilliant con man. 

How do you respond? If you're Matthew 
Modine in John Schlesinger’s new thriller 
Pacific Heights, you take the Clint 
Eastwood approach and whip the guy’s 
ass. Which is exactly what con artist 
Michael Keaton was counting on. Pacific 
Heights, like other John Schlesinger 
thrillers such as the Academy Award-win- 
ning Marathon Man and the less-than-suc- 
cessful The Believers, examines the 
responses of the average person when 
confronted with something malevolent, 
diabolical, and inescapable. In the process, 
Schlesinger undermines some of the 
basic tenets of the genre — that violence 
solves problems, that women are passive 
victims — and achieves one of the more 
intelligent and refreshing pictures of the 

ear. 

“I liked the story,” Schlesinger says of 
his reaction when he first read the Donald 
Pyne script. “It struck a personal chord for 
me. I understand the kind of increasing 
anger and paranoia that one can get from 
any kind of intrusion into one’s home. I 
think that many of us have gone through 
that. One could understand very easily that 


you become violent.” 

In fact, the Modine character becomes 
more than violent: he regresses from a 
sensitive and caring person to a sputtering 
macho dolt, thoughtlessly committing acts 
that get him deeper and deeper into a 
legal morass. Schlesinger agrees that the 
film puts down this movie-engendered 
masculine image, but he sympathizes with 
the character’s plight. 

“I think that there’s some violence in the 
character,” he admits. “He’s imprisoned in 
this kind of Kafkaesque legal system. 
Matthew had a really tough part to play; I 
think that his reactions were absolutely 
what mine would be in similar circum- 
stances. I’m absolutely certain that I would 
do the same thing regardless of the conse- 
quences.” 

But as sympathetic as he is with the man 
of the house, Schlesinger is even more 
taken by the woman. As in many of his 
best movies made in a career spanning 
three decades, Schlesinger displays in 
Pacific Heights an acute sensitivity to a 
woman's plight, pluck, and point of view. 

“I've made a number of films in which 
the woman is in a sense the center of 
attention.” Schlesinger says. “I made 
Darling, which was all about a girl who 
could never decide what to settle for. Far 
Srom the Madding Crowd was a film about 
a woman in the center of things. And a 
woman who took on a man’s job, which I 
think is quite interesting. In Madame 
Sousatzka, Shirley MacLaine’s character is 


to protect tenants until he’s pushed his 
landlords to doing something that will 
ensure the law looks favorably on bim. His 
marks this time are Melanie Griffith and 
Matthew Modine, an unmarried San 
Francisco couple who pour every cent 
they have into renovating a faded 
Victorian house, counting on the rent from 
its two apartments to pay their hefty mort- 
gage. - 
Modine is so taken in by Keaton’s slick- 
ness and wad of bills that he agrees to rent 
him an apartment without a credit check. 
But that’s the last he sees of that money, 
and soon the drilling and hammering that 
come from Keaton’s place at all hours, as 
well as the roaches he’s surreptitiously 
breeding, have driven out the other paying 
tenants, a quiet Japanese couple. When 
Modine, who can’t control his temper, 
blows up and beats Keaton silly, he and 
Griffith find themselves not only with no 
legal way to kick.Keaton out but with a 
civil suit that could cost them the house. 
And of course the constant pressure for 
money puts a strain on the couple’s rela- 
tionship. 

What's ingenious about Pyne’s script is 
that almost everyone can relate to having 


The story struck a personal chord. 


indomitable, feisty, possessive, badly 
behaved at times but, for her, right. So, 
yes, I've enjoying doing that, doing films 
about women.” 

In many respects Pacific Heights is one 
of the most satisfying of his films dealing 
with women because the woman actually 
saves the day. After Modine has nearly lost 
the house and his life with his obtuse 
efforts to combat Keaton, Griffith takes 
charge. With intuition, cool, and calcula- 
tion, she turns the tables on the bad guy. It 
was one of Schlesinger’s favorite touches 
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to deal with a psycho. The plot is a 
descent through the circles of legalistic 
hell, and it should play like a dark how- 
can-things-possibly-get-any-worse come- 
dy. 
But though John Schlesinger has 
directed efficiently enough (apart from 
one spectacularly bad dream sequence) 
and the picture has some very effective 
tense scenes, it isn’t really fun. If you're 
going to scare the bejesus out of an audi- 
ence for two hours, the least you can do is 
to have a sense of humor about it — think 
of what Joseph Ruben, who's given us 
Dreamscape, The Stepfather, and True 
Believer, might have brought to Pyne’s 
script. 

Schlesinger goes at the material deliber- 
ately, heavily, determined to creep you 
out. He’s not a playful filmmaker and so 
Pacific Heights, even at its scariest, doesn’t 
give you the pleasurable tingle that a first- 


~ rate thriller can. There are funny support- 


ing performances from Tracey Walter as a 
comically dedicated exterminator, and 
Beverly D'Angelo (who’s unbilled) as a 
trampy, brittle golddigger who shacked up 
with Keaton, but they have to work against 
the grain of the movie. Even the witty 
ideas, like the terrific one of casting Tippi 
Hedren (Griffith’s mom) as the rich 
socialite Keaton romances, don’t reverber- 
ate the way they should. 

John Schlesinger has shown such taste 
and depth of feeling in his best movies, 
Far from the Madding Crowd and 
Sunday, Bloody Sunday, and even in 
TV work like An Englishman Abroad and 
his modest Separate Tables, that you 
wonder how he can be so cold and cheap- 
ly cynical elsewhere. There’s some sour 
stuff here involving a prospective black 
tenant (Carl Lumbly) that taints all the 
characters involved. And the ambiguity 
Schlesinger and Pyne try to establish when 
Griffith finds a way to get back at Keaton 
doesn’t work; by then, not only do you 
want to see him get it, you think he 
deserves worse. (Her method is also so 
clever, it’s a pity they don’t get more out of 
it.) 

There’s nothing wrong with Matthew 
Modine’s performance, but he doesn’t get 
much chance to show his likability, which 
is a shame because he and Griffith match 
up nicely. And Schlesinger has an unfortu- 
nate tendency to shoot his fits of anger in 
close-up. Few actresses could play 
Griffith's role without turning into a teary 
sop. Even when she’s suffering, Griffith 
shows a sane, intelligent indignation at 
what's being done to her life; her vulnera+ 
bility never makes her soft. There’s noth- 
ing more enjoyable in the movie than 
when she’s destroying Keaton’s financial 
schemes with determined delight. Griffith 
manages to bring toughness back into 


being spunky. O 


in the film. That and one little detail they 
inserted at the last minute in a crucial 
scene. Griffith has just searched Keaton’s 
hotel room and gotten the material she 
needs for revenge. She has to escape, 
time’s running out, but then she looks up 
and notices the little box of chocolates the 
maid has left on the bed. 

“I like chocolates. and I’m not meant to 
have them,” Schlesinger says. “So I'm very 
fond of that moment. Even in the greatest 
danger, she takes one.” 

— Peter Keough 
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A Greek passion 


The films of Theo Angelopoulos 


by Peter Keough 


RECONSTRUCTION (1970). Written 
and directed by Theo Angelopoulos. 
With Toula Stathopoulou, Iannis 
Totsikas, Thanos Grammenos, and 
Mihalis Fotopolos. 


THE TRAVELLING PLAYERS (1974-’75). 
Written and directed by Theo 
Angelopoulos. With Eva Kotamani- 
dou, Aliki Georgouli, Stratos Pachia, 


Maria Vassilou, Vanguelis Kazan, 


Petros Zarkadis, and Iannis Firios. 


LANDSCAPE IN THE MIST (1988). 
Written and directed by Theo 
Angelopoulos. With Tania Paleologou, 
Michalis Zeke, Stratos Giorgiolou, 
Dimitris Kabaridis, and Vassilia 
Kolovos. 


At the Museum of Fine Arts, 


September 28-October 19. 


eing heir to the world’s most 

ancient dramatic tradition tends to 

make a filmmaker reflective. For 
Greek filmmaker Theo Angelopoulos, all 
the world’s a stage, whether glimpsed 
through a proscenium arch or a film frame, 
and we are all either players in or specta- 
tors to variations of the same play. 

His films are unabashedly reflexive arti- 
fices, and perhaps because of that (per- 
haps, too, because of their length: his mag- 
num opus, 7he Travelling Players, weighs 
in at a hefty 230 minutes), they are little 
seen in this country despite 
Angelopoulos’s vast reputation in Europe. 
This week, the Museum of Fine Arts begins 
to rectify that oversight by screening a ret- 
rospective of the filmmaker’s works, 
beginning with Reconstruction (1970), his 
dismantling of the medium, and conclud- 
ing with Landscape in the Mist (1988), his 
triumphant restoration of film as a vision- 
ary, redemptive, and transcendent art. 


Angelopoulos’s first picture, like that of 


many budding auteurs, is a film noir, but 
one told with a jagged circular chronology 
and from unreliable points of view — a 
combination of sorts of Double Indemnity, 
Rashomon, and Last Year at Marienbad. 
The story has roots at least as far back as 
Aeschylus’s Oresteia: a woman and her 
lover plot to murder her husband after he’s 
returned from a long stint as a gastarbeiter 
in Germany. In a startling opening scene, a 
man walks into a cottage and is abruptly, 
but passively, garrotted. A discreet pan 
reveals that what we've seen. is not the 
dirty deed itself but.a police re-enactment. 
The rest of the film nominally concerns 
the obtuse efforts of the police to recon- 
struct the crime and determine guilt. More 
profoundly, though, it questions the validi- 
ty of any attempt to reconstruct the past, 
including the filmmaker’s. As the wife and 
lover are interrogated, their testimony 
results in fragmentary, sometimes contra- 
dictory flashbacks. The pieces cohere into 
a narrative, but the last image is one of 
complete ambiguity. The act occurs 
behind a closed door, and all we see are 
the woman’s children playing innocently 
outside. It’s a haunting image, suggesting 
that, as in Aeschylus’s tragic trilogy, the 
causes of the crime are less important than 
the abiding, devastating consequences. 
Besides calling attention to its own arti- 
fice, Reconstruction also subtly hints at the 


conventions of the theater. Angelopoulos 
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favors long takes and a sedately moving 
camera, which results in objects and fig- 
ures entering the frame with often revela- 
tory effect, much as actors and props enter 
the fixed frame of the stage. This indirect 
reference to theater is made overt in The 
Travelling Players, which is in effect a 
Brechtian history of 20th-century Greece 
as seen by a troupe of traveling actors. 

The dogged, ragtag group have only 
one play in their repertoire — a Greek ver- 
sion of Romeo and Juliet called Golfo the 
Shepherdess — and every time they try to 
perform it, some historical disaster inter- 
rupts. But the drama of the group is much 
more intriguing than their stodgy perfor- 
mance. Agaitr the fate of Agamemnon is 
recalled as the wife of the company head 
and a craven player plot to turn her hus- 
band into the Nazis for his support of the 
Resistance. The company head is execut- 
ed, and this act of betrayal, a microcosm of 
Greek history, is felt through future gener- 
ations. The betrayed leader’s grandson, fit- 
tingly named Orestes, is left in the end dis- 
inherited except for his part in the compa- 
ny’s never-to-be-finished play. 

Orestes and the rest of the cast of The 
Travelling Players receive an encore in 
Landscape in the Mist. They are one of the 
prodigies and wonders young Voula 
(Tania Paleologou in a performance of 
otherworldly beauty) and her kid brother 
Alexander encounter in her journey to 
Germany. For the two children, Germany 
is literally the fatherland: the land where 
their father, according to their mother’s 
story, eould be found. They hop trains and 
hitchhike to get there and are awed 
witnesses to the terror and beauty that 
Angelopoulos’s probing, serene mise-en- 
scéne reveals. 

Never descending into sentimentality, 
Angelopoulos creates a myth of origins 
and destiny shimmering with pathos, inno- 
cence, and triumph. He evokes the surre- 
alism of Bufiuel, the mysticism of Wenders, 
and the sacramental exaltation of 
Tarkovsky with images that continually 
astonish and characters that deepen and 
unfold until the inevitable revelation of the 
ending. Landscape in the Mist is simply 
one of the most extraordinary films about 
childhood ever made, and one of the best 
films of the ’80s. Angelopoulos is an artist 
deserving of his legacy, and the MFA has 
done us a great service by allowing him to 
be seen. Q 





“Independence” days 


A Boston Film Festival forum 


by Robin Dougherty 


s they labor over those bits of cel- 
A luloid, independent filmmakers are 
finding themselves caught per- 

ilously between the cutting edge of artistic 
inspiration and the censor’s sharp shears. 
The current struggle between independent 
filmmakers and the Motion Picture 
Association of America (MPAA) to arrive at 
a rating that does justice to esthetically 
ambitious but often visually graphic works 
has, in the eyes of many, threatened the 
future of filmmaking. Last week, a panel of 
directors, actors, distributors, and 
exhibitors gathered, under the auspices of 
the Boston Film Festival, to wonder about 
“The State of Independence” and send a 
warning signal to film audiences. 

Moderated by Boston University film 
professor Ray Carney, the assembled pun- 
dits included film-festival director Mark 
Diamond; Institute of Contemporary Art 
film curator (and former programmer for 
USA Cinemas and the BFF) George 
Mansour; film booker and consultant Dick 
Morris; director Wayne Coe (Grim Prairie 
Tales); distributor David Whitten; director 
Kurt Voss (Horseplayer); actors Sammi 
Davis (Hope and Glory, Horseplayer) and 
M.K. Harris (Horseplayer); and producer 
Sue Arbuthnot (7he Pipes Are Calling). 

Moderator Carney asked that the panel 
focus on three issues: “The current contro- 
versy surrounding MPAA ratings system 
and its effect on independent film. The 
increasing trend toward graphic depiction. 
And the state of independent filmmaking 
— is the patient half dead or half alive?” All 
the panel members responded passionate- 
ly, from Whitten, who decried the rating 
controversy as “totally bogus,” to actor 
Harris, whose observation that “indepen- 
dent films are the only place actors have to 
start working” turned the discussion to the 
vulnerable state of the art. 

Not coincidentally, the discussion fol- 
lowed a screening of Henry: Portrait of a 
Serial Killer, which along with Pedro 


Almodévar’s Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! and 
Peter Greenaway’s The Cook, The Thief, 
His Wife & Her Lover has become a focal 
point of the current controversy. Each of 
these critically noted (if not always 
acclaimed) films earned an X rating from 
the MPAA but was ultimately released 
unrated. The independently produced 
Henry depicts the amoral and unsensation- 
al lifestyle of a psychopath with a disturb- 
ing visual naturalism. As panel member 
(and the film’s distributor) Whitten put it, 
it’s a film that “shows you that killers don’t 
wear hockey: masks.” 

Whitten went on to explain how Henrys 
history points up both the ironies and the 
problems inherent in the rating system. 
After its initial X rating, he said, “I tried to 
distribute it for four years. I thought it was 
a tremendous film.” In most cases the 
effect of an X rating on a film’s distribution 
is dire, excluding it from exhibition in 
many theaters, as well as limiting its news- 
paper and television advertising. A director 
is faced with the repulsive choice of alter- 
ing a work of art to please censors or 
experiencing commercial failure. 

As several panel members suggested, in 
the case of Henry and others, the initial X 
rating may have got them more notoriety 
than they might otherwise have had. 
Whitten asked, “Have you ever heard of 
any other Peter Greenaway film — unless 
you're a film buff — before The Cook, the 
Thief It made 10 times more than any 
other Peter Greenaway film.” As for 
Almodévar’s Tie Me Up/, Whitten contin- 
ued, “It’s his weakest film.” Booker Morris 
agreed: “There is no question that 
Miramax [the distributor of Tie Me Up/ and 
The Cook, the Thief| wanted the X rating to 
sell their films,” noting that the bottom line 
rather than community standards is often 
what drives film distribution. 

Unlike their big-name colleagues, 
including Francis Ford Coppola and Spike 
Lee, who have supported the creation of a 





Coe, Whitten, Voss, Davis, Morris, Harris, Arbuthnot: no “A” rating? 


new “A” rating for non-pornographic adult 
films, no panel members waxed enthusias- 
tic about this solution. But George 
Mansour observed that the X rating has 
lost its purpose. “Anyone who thinks they 
can see X-rated movies [in theaters] any- 
more is mistaken. There are X-rated video- 
cassettes — but there is no pornographic 
business anymore.” 

A salient topic of discussion involved 
the disparity between the ratings received 
by independent movies and those released 
by major studios. Whitten claimed that 
“Arnold Schwarzenegger can kill any 
amount of people he wants.” When the 
BFF’s Mark Diamond noted that directors 
working for MPAA-member studios are 
contractually bound not to deliver X-rated 
movies, Mansour commented that “If 
you're David Lynch or Scorsese, you're 
going to get an R. There was more vio- 
lence in [Scorsese’s] GoodFellas than any 
movie this year.” 

As it happens, the “State of 
Independence” panel took place in the 
shadow of the ratings controversy’s thorni- 
est test case yet — that of Universal 
Studio’s upcoming Henry and June, which 
recently received an X from the MPAA. 
Directed ‘by Philip Kaufman (The 


Unbearable Lightness of Being), the film is 
based on the erotic diaries of Anais Nin 
and the works of Henry Miller, whose own 
books were banned in this country. It’s 
been reported that, if its MPAA appeal is 
unsuccessful, Universal may release the 
film with no rating rather than compel the 
director to cut it. That’s what the makers of 
Tie Me Up! and The Cook, the Thief did, 
but it’s virtually unheard of for a major stu- 
dio, and it may force the MPAA’s hand. 
The case of Henry and June has 
widespread implications for independent 
filmmakers and others, such as actress 
Sammi Davis, who noted that already 
“censorship has begun at the script level.” 
Actor Harris echoed her, pointing out that 
“all the good scripts I get are from people 
— like [Horseplayer director] Voss — who 
haven’t been shut up by the studio.” 
Producer Sue Arbuthnot, whose novice 
project was a sexually neutral film about a 
bagpipe competition, is looking to the 
future. “Now that I’m applying for grants, 
what if I have to sign a [non-obscenity] 
clause?” But it was booker Morris who 
echoed the power of the populist vote. 
“What's the state of independent films? It’s 
the state of the independent audience. 
What would you pay to see?” Q 
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Chico, Groucho, Harpo, and Zeppo in Animal Crackers: hooray, hooray, hooray! 


Highest Marx 


Groucho celebrates his centennial in Arlington 


by Gary Susman 


“GROUCHO MARX’S 100TH BIRTHDAY 

CELEBRATION.” Five Marx Brothers 

classics showing at the Arlington 

Regent Theater, from September 28 
October 2. 


1990, is Groucho Marx’s 100th birth- 

day; it seems he should be a lot older. 
The Marx Brothers are such an indelible 
part of our popular culture that that they 
must surely have been there from the 
beginning. 

In fact, they visited the frontier in Go 
West (1940), where they proved them- 
selves ideal embodiments of the American 
struggle between culture and anarchy — 
with anarchy winning two falls out of 
three. The play Groucho: A Life in Revue 
(by Groucho’s son, Arthur Marx), currently 
running at Boston’s Theater Lobby, is simi- 
lar in spirit to Mark Twain Tonight, and 
indeed, the Marxes and the Huck Finn 
who lit out for the territory to escape being 
“sivilized” would have much to say to each 
other. 

The Marxes made a career out of 
reclaiming America for the uncivilized. 
Groucho, Chico, and Harpo (and some- 
times Zeppo) are free-ranging ids, unre- 
strained by any rules of decorum. We love 
them because they do things we could 


Trailers 


t’s not likely that anyone familiar with 

The Last Picture Show, Peter 

Bogdanovich’s exquisite 1971 adapta- 
tion of Larry McMurtry’s novel about 
teenagers in a small Texas town on the 
eve of the Korean War, will recognize 
the landscape in Texasville. The emotional 
landscape, that is. Like the earlier film, 
Texasville takes place in the fictional 
Anarene, Texas, which by 1984 (the year 
the film is set) has grown from a tiny 
crossroads with a movie house, pool 
room, and convenience store into a sparse 
community of ranch houses and a Dairy 
Queen. 

The teenagers of The Last Picture Show 
have also grown. The movie purports to 
be a look at Duane (Jeff Bridges), Sonny 
(Timothy Bottoms), and Jacy (Cybill 
Shepherd) at midlife. But where The Last 
Picture Show presented a vision of adoles- 
cence — and life — as stark and lonely 
and raw as the Hank Williams songs that 
scored the film, Bogdanovich’s new work 
is built over an emotional vacuum the size 
of, well, Texas. 

Filmed in color, the story centers on the 
reunion of now-married oilman Duane 
with Jacy, the elusive rich tease he went 
with in high school. Jacy has returned to 
Anarene after losing a child. She winds up 
joining the noisy ménage of children and 
grandchildren who live in Duane’s house. 
The point is supposed to be that time heals 
all sorts of differences, but there’s no rea- 
son to believe these characters, now 
reduced to cartoons, have anything to give 


I t’s hard to believe that October 2, 


never get away with, because they provide 
an image of ourselves that we Americans 
like to think is true: brash, persistent, 
resourceful, vivacious, funny, and free. 
They consistently overcome Old World 
values, culture, wealth, pretension, and 
priggery — usually in the person of 
Margaret Dumont (and occasionally that 
anal Prussian, Sig Ruman). They’re the 
model for the anti-authoritarian jesters 
who have followed, from Bugs Bunny, to 
Eddie Murphy, to Bart Simpson, to name a 
tiny fraction. 

Because of the strength of the archetype 
they presented, the Marx Brothers’ films 
are still hilarious, especially the five show- 
ing this week at Arlington’s Regent 
Theater, beginning today, September 28. 
Despite their extreme staginess, creaky 
romantic subplots, and schmaltzy musical 
interludes, these films are indispensable 
comic gems. 

Animal Crackers (1930) is based on 
the brothers’ hit Broadway show, and they 
seem to have brought the stage with them. 
The plot is a trifle about a painting stolen 
from a society party. Still, it’s memorable 
for Chico and Harpo’s bridge game and for 
the opening number that became 
Groucho’s theme song, “Hooray for 
Captain Spaulding.” Bert Kalmar and Harry 
Ruby’s lyrics are some of the funniest 


one another. Its screenplay written by 
Bogdanovich (who coincidentally reunited 
old flame Cybill Shepherd with his new 
wife during the filming), Texasville feels 
more like a rubbery TV-cast reunion movie 
than anything else. 

Annie Potts joins the cast as Duane’s 
wisecracking wife, and most of the princi- 
pals of the original appear, though not for 
the better. Bottoms reprises his character 
Sonny, the one-time soulful teenager, 
now the disheveled town mayor subject 
to hallucinations. Randy Quaid reappears 
as the apoplectic president of the local 
bank. Most ill-treated is Cloris Leachman 
(whose heartrending characterization 
of the coach’s wife won her an Oscar in 
The Last Picture Show), now Duane’s 
cipher of a secretary. Time has been 
mean to Anarene, Texas, but Peter 
Bogdanovich is meaner. At the Charles, 
Fresh Pond, and the Circle and in the 


suburbs. 
— Robin Dougherty 
CHINA, MY SORROW 


he actual Chinese title of China, 

My Sorrow is “Niu-Peng,” which 

refers to the Cultural Revolution-era 
“re-education” camp where the film is set. 
Actually, it’s a forced-labor camp for such 
“enemies of the people” as Four Eyes 
(Guo Liang Yi), a bespectacled 13-year-old 
boy banished for playing an “obscene” 
record, a love song. The camp isn’t physi- 
cally repressive — its remote mountain 
location obviates the need for fences and 
barbed wire — but it does crush the spirit. 
The prisoners wear duncecaps with their 
names and crimes inscribed on them, and 
they must chant paeans to Mao whenever 
they’re not working. The relative physical 


Groucho & Co. ever sang: 

Chorus: Hooray for Captain Spaulding, 
the African explorer! 

Groucho: Did someone call me schnor- 
rer? 

Chorus: Hooray, hooray, hooray! 

Zeppo: He went into the jungle, where 
all the monkeys throw nuts. 

Groucho: If I stay here, I'll go nuts. 

Chorus: Hooray, hooray, hooray! 

Dumont: He is the only white man who 
covered every acre — 

Groucho: | think I'll try and make her. 

Chorus: Hooray, hooray, hooray! 

In Horse Feathers (1932), Groucho is 
college president Quincy Adams Wagstaff, 
who yanks the beards of professors, fre- 
quents speakeasies, chases a femme fatale 
(Thelma Todd), sings the anarchic anthem 
“Whatever It Is, I'm Against It,” and pads 
the football team with ringers Chico and 
Harpo. These two are also wooing Todd, 
and after the football finale, in which the 
brothers win the big game by cheating 
shamelessly, Groucho, Chico, and Harpo 
wed Todd simultaneously and jump on 
top of her. 

A Night at the Opera (1935), the 
Marxes’ first picture without Zeppo and 
with the glossy production values that only 
MGM could provide, rivals Duck Soup as 
the consensus choice for their funniest 


freedom, however, enables the prisoners 
to play practical jokes, usually on the 
camp boss, as small but life-affirming acts 
of resistance. 

If this were a Western-made film (and it 
almost is: Chinese expatriate Dai Sijie 
wrote and directed it, but financed and 
filmed it in France), like Bridge over the 
River Kwai or Empire of the Sun, it would 
go for the big laughs and big tears, with 
the heroes resolute in their defiance 
throughout. Dai’s film is much more sub- 
tle, complex, and unsentimental. The 
prisoners are often bitter and depressed, 
and cruel ironies punctuate their daily 
lives. It’s a funny and life-affirming film 
anyway, though it has every reason not to 
be, from its grim set-up to its shattering 
conclusion that anticipates the slaughter at 
Tiananmen Square, which occurred after 
the filming. 

Dai has a remarkably sure hand for a 
first-time feature director, and he coaxes 
excellent performances from his actors, 
especially the young: Guo and Thieu Quan 
Nghieu, as the old, silent, Taoist monk that 
Four Eyes tries to befriend but unwittingly 
betrays. And throughout China, My 
Sorrow, Dai scatters moments of such 
beauty, images so heartbreaking, that their 
quiet eloquence speaks louder than an 
overt, didactic, heartstring-tugging polemic 
would. At the Coolidge Corner. 

— Gary Susman 


FUNNY ABOUT LOVE 


of trying to have a baby is tenderly 
detailed in Funny About Love. The 
agony of missing the ideal time for 
ovulation because your husband's plane is 


E very urgent step in the process 


late ... the endless examinations and 
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film. In which would-be impresario Otis P. 
Driftwood (Groucho) forges an agreement 
(by tearing a contract to shreds) with 
Chico to bring the world’s greatest tenor 
from Italy to New York. In which about 
two dozen people invade Groucho’s clos- 
et-sized stateroom (in what is often cited 
as the funniest five minutes in screen his- 
tory). In which the brothers make a total 
travesty of Ji trovatore, interpolating that 
American classic “Take Me Out to the 
Ballgame.” 

A Day at the Races (1937) has dated 
the most painfully, as is evident from a 
sequence involving a shantytown full of 
singing, dancing, mugging African- 
Americans who follow a pan-like Harpo as 
if he were the Pied Piper. It’s an exuberant 
song (“Gabriel”), but it ends with an 
embarrassing blackface routine (the broth- 
ers smear mud on their faces so they can 
hide in the crowd from an angry sheriff). 

The film, in which the future of a 
woman’s sanitarium depends on the for- 
tunes of her boyfriend’s racehorse, has its 
moments, particularly the hypochondriac 
Dumont’s physical examination, as per- 
formed by Hugo Z. Hackenbush 
(Groucho), a veterinarian posing as a psy- 
chiatrist, and his assistants Harpo and 
Chico. Truly a case of the lunatics taking 
over the asylum. 

The most consistently funny of the five 
films is Duck Soup (1933). The gags fly 
fastest here, as there’s no real romantic 
subplot to slow down the pace, and the 
music is well integrated into the story. The 
political satire is devastatingly subversive 
(even if it was largely unintentional). 
Groucho is Rufus T. Firefly, President of 
Freedonia, who declares war on neighbor- 
ing Sylvania out of spite. Chico and Harpo 
are spies. 

In Leo McCarey, the Marxes finally 
found a director who could create a filmic 
equivalent to their verbal and physical 
anarchy, freeing the brothers from the the- 
atricality of their previous features with 
fluid camera work and cinematic sight 
gags. When the Freedonian soldiers, under 
heavy fire, hear the reassuring cry “Help is 
on the way,” McCarey inserts a montage of 
stock clips of rushing “helpers,” including 
soldiers, Olympic runners, and elephants. 
It’s a classic non-sequitur sequence, as 
funny as any of the scripted or improvised 
routines, Keep an eye on Groucho’s cap 
during the siege finale. 

Some of the best and most-copied ‘rou- 
tines are in this film: the hat exchange 
among Chico, Harpo, and street vendor 
Edgar Kennedy; Groucho’s mirror 
sequence; and the spy trial that collapses 
into musical parody when war is declared, 
with Harpo cheerfully snipping plumes off 
passing soldiers’ helmets. Then, in a 
quintessential Marx moment, the brothers 
pose with fife and drum as the Spirit of 
’76. They were timeless American revolu- 
tionaries. Q 


painful hypodermics . . . the humiliation of 
having to masturbate into a plastic contain- 
er in the doctor's office . . . the depressions 
and hand-holdings .. . the hushed, 
hopeful choruses of “You Must Have Been 
a Beautiful Baby” as you wait and pray for 
the miracle to occur . . . All so funny, so 
sad, and so true. 

Courageously battling such contenders 
as Ron Howard (Parenthood) and Amy 
Heckerling (Look Who’s Talking), Leonard 
Nimoy, director of Three Men and a Baby, 
is clearly determined to remain 
Hollywood's baby king. But though the 
baby-making section is obviously his pride 
and joy, the biological clock that’s ringing 
on top of Gene Wilder’s head in the ads 
for Funny About Love isn’t the movie's sole 
focus. This film is also about marriage, 
loneliness, divorce, grief, and of course 
love — all the biggies. 

Wilder plays a famous political cartoon- 
ist who falls for a chef (Christine Lahti). 
They marry, try unsuccessfully to con- 
ceive, quarrel, split up. On the rebound; 
he becomes involved with a young 
woman (Mary Stuart Masterson). He also 
mourns the death of his mother, adores his 
nephew, and struggles to get used to the 
idea that his widowed father (Robert 
Prosky) still wants to have a sex life (with 
Susan Ruttan). 

So many ups and downs — so much 
gained and lost. And through it all Gene 
Wilder twinkles those pixie eyes, speaks in 
soft little-boy tones, and weeps in close-up 
while Lahti hugs him supportively (at least 
in the first half). This must be the movie 
match of Leonard Nimoy’s dreams: it’s as if 
Peter Pan and Wendy had gotten married 
and given birth to a TV dramedy. At the 
Cheri and in the suburbs. 

— Steve Vineberg 
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J. Arnold Nickerson: “We are a business, and if we don’t do things people want to see, we won't be here.” 


McNickerson 


Norwell’s impresario opens a Sudbury franchise 


by Bill Marx 


hat with a second Nickerson 

Theatre just opened in Sudbury, 

it isn’t too far out to call produc- 
er J. Arnold Nickerson the Great Bambino 
‘Of the histrionic hinterlands, the sultan of 
thespian swat beyond Route 128. After all, 
Babe Ruth built only one house, Yankee 
Stadium, whereas Nickerson has now 
erected a second, a comfy companion to 
his seven-year-old stage in Norwell. 

Of course, some might refer to 
Nickerson as the Great Bamboozler, since 
his success is based on an endless succes- 
sion of play-it-safe productions, mostly 
gelded gluehorses and rugged retreads 
that sedate rather than stimulate audiences 
in an advanced state of couch-potatodom. 
Moreover, Nickerson’s snug formula for 
McTheater (stage as many plays’as you can 
that are also available on video) seems to 
be spreading among our local companies, 
many of whom figure his not-so-secret 
sauce may help them through economic 
hard times. 

When you listen to the energetic impre- 
sario, however, it’s hard not to be bowled 
over by his gung-ho commercialism. The 
feisty white-haired machine-tool manufac- 
turer, for whom the building and running 
of successful theaters is a sideline, makes 
no pretense about what he’s selling. He 
offers no artistic apologies and points no 
fingers at the devilish economic exigencies 
that made him do it. In fact, he’s so up- 
front about his theatrical Babbittry that you 
can’t help but like him. 

Armed with demographic and marketing 
Statistics and boasting that he can figure 
out, with the right data, whether any city 
in the United States could sustain a theater, 
he’s a cheerful philistine, the Belasco of 
the bottom line, the Henry Ford of theatri- 
cal production. If you want art, nudity, 
obscenity, or David Mamet, go somewhere 
else and get it, he says. Sure, go drive into 
Boston. Take on the muggers, the high 
prices, the parking problems, and the has- 
sles. But if you want the aesthetic equiva- 
lent of suburban comfort, then come to the 
Nickersons. 

“We're catering to an audience that has 
told us in many different ways that the 
world is in turmoil,” he preaches. “There’s 
immorality and lawlessness, there's vulgar- 


ity, there’s violence in front of them every 
day of the week. So they enjoy coming to 
a place where they won’t be bombarded 
one more time. Of course, we try not to go 
too far down the road, become too Mickey 
Mouse.” 

However, when pressed as to just what 
contemporary works the Nickerson has 
done that weren’t suitable for Disney’s 
white-gloved rodent and his family, the 
producer couldn’t come up with much: 
“Well, we have done Arthur Miller’s The 
Price and that sort of thing. Of course, 
Arthur Miller isn’t the latest thing. In fact, 
you’re right. It’s hard to see what isn’t 
Mickey Mouse at the Nickerson Theatre. 

“But we recognize that that’s a fairly 
strong feeling among our patrons, and it’s 
voiced quite vociferously by them. I don’t 
want to go into four-letter words and 
things that will really offend a lot of peo- 
ple. We have over 21,000 subscribers, and 
if we catered just to the real theatergoers in 
the suburbs, we wouldn’t make it.” 

In the matter of viewer-dictated censor- 


Theater 


ship, Nickerson is more than just a 
Helmsian figurehead; he takes a personal 
interest in keeping things squeaky clean. 
When Ira Levin’s mystery thriller, 
Deathtrap, was staged a couple of years 
ago, the producer personally overruled the 
director and cut a crucial kiss between two 
male characters. According to some 
reviewers, the excision turned the dénoue- 
ment of the drama into senseless mush. 
Yet Nickerson insists part of his job is to 
play moral watchdog, not just to study 
audience questionnaires but to anticipate 
what will offend. And since the patrons 
generally don’t miss what’s been cut, 
there’s no harm done. 

“I keep a watch on what plays we pick, 
but things do get through,” he explains. 
“And I recognize the significance of that 
kiss artistically. But the audience wouldn't, 
and that is the key thing. The audience 
had a wonderful time, and that is what we 
are sensitive to. We appreciate the critics, 
we read and listen to them and recognize 



























































that even their pans have something to 
teach us. But we must remember that our 
ultimate critic is the man who buys the 
ticket.” 

With that as its 11th commandment, 
you’d figure that the Nickerson empire 
hasn’t much use for an artistic director, 
particularly one whose ideas might run 
counter to audience tastes and prejudices. 
One perhaps apocryphal story has it that 
Nickerson once hired a creative consultant 
to find ways to improve his enterprise. 
After a long study, the guy reluctantly 
reported that what was wrong with the 
theater was J. Arnold Nickerson. The con- 
sultant didn’t stay long. 

So instead of an artistic director, there’s 
what Nickerson calls an “artistic coordina- 
tor,” a sort of traffic cop moving among 
Nickerson and his various marketing per- 
sonnel, who are too busy figuring out the 
population’s per capita income figures to 
map out an artistic vision. 

“We're a commercial theater,” the impre- 
sario patiently points out. “We can’t go out 
and get grants and donations, so what we 
put on must sell tickets. The basic season 
is picked by a group of us. Sure I have the 
ultimate say, but boy we do listen to the 
input from marketing, which is extremely 
important. What is going to sell? What do 
the people want? Of course we listen to 
our artistic people, too, and our produc- 
tion people as well. You don’t want two 
ocean scenes mounted back to back, with 
six scene changes in each show. You have 
to do a season that is balanced and eco- 
nomic.” 

Moreover, the mogul insists his play 
choices have become a bit more adven- 
turesome over time. With more theater 
under their belts, his suburban audiences 
have become more sophisticated. But just 
how savvy Nickersonians have become is 
debatable. Since a poorly received produc- 
tion of Hedda Gabler a few seasons ago 
(Nickerson turns his eyes heavenward and 
moans, “It bombed”), two other ambitious 
projects — Moliére’s Tartuffe and George 
Kelly’s The Torchbearers, have been 
announced but then shelved for sillier fare. 

Nickerson admits that at least part of the 
reason for their demise was his own hee- 
bie-jeebies. “We changed our minds when 
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we saw we were not closely in touch with 
our audience or that we didn’t have a bud- 
get in place when we made these deci- 
sions. I admit with something like the 
Moliére we just got cold feet. Now we will 
try not to do so in the future. But it is an 
extremely sensitive area. If you step out 
too far, you have to draw yourself back in 
quite quickly.” 

So the changes in Nickerson program- 
ming will be snail-like, with classic chest- 
nuts such as The Foreigner re-roasted, 
movie hits like Crimes of the Heart and 
Steel Magnolias returned to their original 
venue, and an occasional new play such 
as the current pre-New York tryout of 
Catch Me If I Fall serving as a nod toward 
the future. 

Eventually, Nickerson hopes to pre- 
miere a new play each season at both of 
his stages, and to start up a children’s the- 
ater. But the carrot will always be his 
patrons’ preference. “We have to keep try- 
ing to recognize what their level is and 
inch it ahead. To keep them excited and 
interested. But it has to be a bit of a mix 
because we have to do what people like to 
see. If we don’t, we don’t exist. We have 
no outside means of supporting ourselves, 
so we can’t have an artistic mission. If we 
did we'd die.” 

Unlike pretentious producers who try to 
push mediocrity as artistry, Nickerson is 
refreshingly honest about what he consid- 
ers the enemy — the challenging and the 
unfamiliar. And prosaic as it is, his theaters 
are an important source of income for 
many of the area’s best actors and actress- 
es. 
Yet when asked what theater be likes to 
see, Nickerson reveals a let-them-eat-cake 
attitude toward his ticket-buying bosses. 
The hard-nosed producer likes “esoteric 
stuff, the more esoteric the better,” and 
loves David Mamet. This despite his edict 
that the Nickerson will produce “nothing 
offensive, no nude scenes, and no David 
Mamet.” 

Nickerson insists he’s not a hypocrite; 
it’s just that what he enjoys isn’t relevant to 
what gets programmed at his theaters. “We 
are a business, and if we don’t do things 
people want to see, we won't be here. If 
people wanted to see David Mamet, they 
would get him.” To Nickerson, what peo- 
ple seem to want, above all, is bodily com- 
fort, and he proudly launches into his phi- 
losophy. for commercial success, which 
consists of taking all the things that pre- 
vent people from going to theater and 
removing them. And frankly, after picking 
splinters out of my posterior in too many 
small theaters, it’s hard not to get swept up 
in the impresario’s enthusiastic litany of 
comfort enhancers. 

“I can’t see; I'm a little guy,” he begins. 
“If someone sits in front of me with an 
Afro, I can’t even see the show I paid 40 
bucks to see. So we raked the place. I see 
big people sitting uncomfortably in their 
chairs, so I put in 22-inch seats instead of 
16-inch seats. We put high backs on them. 
We put a parking lot right at the theater 
and don’t charge to park. We put a coat- 
room in and don’t charge for hanging up 
anybody’s coat. We charge a reasonable 
price for refreshments. We aren't in it for 
the profit, we just want to serve our 
patrons. We recognize that we have to 
have a certain volume of people to keep 
the prices low, and we want to keep the 
prices down so that it isn’t prohibitive for 
mom and dad to go out and bring the kids, 
even grandma.” 

Nickerson doesn’t mind that his theater 
is better known for the cushyness of its 
accommodations (an informal poll of the- 
ater critics gives those plush seats a big 
thumbs up), since he sees his stages as a 
haven from a heartless world, a bit of a 
respite from our daily travails. And even if 
the new theater in Sudbury, which has 
taken three and a half years to build, hasn’t 
fulfilled its subscription expectations in 
this economic turn-down, Nickerson isn’t 
fazed. 

“We had intended to do 12,000 or 14,000 
subscribers the first year and work our 
way up to 18,000. So the 10,000 we have 
would be disappointing except that we 
recognize that other theaters are having 
similar problems. And we are confident 
that even in today’s economic climate, 
with the 1.2 million market we are serving 
in the Sudbury theater, it will pump up to 
12,000 over the next year or so.” 

After all, J. Arnold Nickerson knows that 
tough times send people searching for 
escape — whether through Shirley Temple 
or Busby Berkeley or Neil Simon. And 
what better respite from anxiety can there 
be than a theater whose express purpose 
is to bypass the brain and buck up the 
backside? QO 
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Rebecca Baxter and James Javore: it’s all in the details. 


Sailors’ delight 


The Huntington’s Pinafore rules the waves 


by Jeffrey Gantz 

H.M.S. PINAFORE, or THE LASS THAT 
LOVED A SAILOR, by W.S. Gilbert and 
Arthur Sullivan. Directed by Larry 
Carpenter. Set designed by James 
Leonard Joy. Lighting by Stuart Duke. 
Costumes by Mariann Verheyen. 
Choreography by Daniel Pelzig. Music 
directed by Lynn Crigler. With Brooks 
Almy, Richard Pruitt, Paul Schoeffler, 
Michael Brian, James Javore, Rebecca 
Baxter, Denis Holmes, Roxann Parker, 
and James Coelho. Presented by the 
Huntington Theatre Company at the 
Boston University Theatre through 
October 21. 


s the curtain came down on the 
A Huntington's H.M.S. Pinafore, I 

heard the gentleman sitting 
behind me tell his wife, “That’s the best 
Gilbert & Sullivan I’ve ever seen.” If it’s not 
the best J’ve ever seen, it’s certainly up 
there. In this season-opening presentation, 
the Huntington has given us an evening to 
lift the spirit and gladden the heart. 

Just for starters, one can be glad that 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s nautical nosegay made 
it out of Portsmouth Harbor. “A frothy pro- 
duction destined soon to subside into 
nothingness” is how London’s Daily 
Telegraph greeted the opening-night per- 
formance, on May 25, 1878; and in the hot 


Fighting words 


Trinity’s Jenkins goes for the Golden 


by Carolyn Clay 


n his new role as artistic director of 
I the financially beleaguered Trinity 

Rep, Richard Jenkins has to be both 
keeper of the purse strings and keeper of 
the flame. But he’s clearly more comfort- 
able sitting by the fire, fanning with all his 
might. Right now what's burning is Golden 
Boy, the 1937 what-price-prizefight-glory? 
drama by Clifford Odets that opens 
Trinity's 27th season — and Jenkins’s first 
in the hot seat — this week. 

It’s interesting that Odets often wrote 
about artists selling out for money — and 
was accused of doing just that himself. 
Jenkins, who’s so immersed in the show 
he’s directing that he can’t tell you how 
Trinity’s subscription sales are going, 
wouldn't even hear the offer. Neither do 
marketing data pierce his ears — they're 
too full of the ripe-to-bursting poetry of 
Odets. 

“I love Odets,” says this arguable spe- 
cialist in American classics (whose Trinity 
Rep production of The Crucible was so 
good it was filmed for the Lincoln Center 
archives). “And this play just reminds me 
of this place right now — the struggle, 
everybody searching, people realizing 
they’ve bought into certain dreams that are 
maybe not the way to go. Everybody in 
the play is working to keep their head 
above water. And I love people who strug- 
gle.” 

Reminded that the once-lauded Odets is 
now out of fashion in the theater, Jenkins 
sounds pained. “He was really of his 
time.” The director sighs, long and deep. 
“Some people feel he might not have any- 


thing to say to us today. Obviously, I don’t 
feel that way.” In fact, Jenkins, perhaps 
taking his cue from the 1964 failed 
Broadway musical based on Golden Boy 
that starred Sammy Davis Jr., has made the 
play’s young violinist-turned-boxer Joe 
Bonaparte black rather than Italian, partly 
because he wanted to use actor Allen 
Oliver (who impressed the director as a 
sinewy drag queen lip-synching “The 
Ballad of Baal” in Robert Woodruff's con- 
troversial Baal), but also to tie the 53-year- 
old play more tightly to the contemporary 
notion of sports as the number one vehicle 
for gunning your way out of the ghetto. 

Of the 1939 film, Jenkins says, “I never 
believed William Holden had struggled in 
his life; he was just a shrimp with glasses. 
And I see everyone in this play having 
holes in their shoes. Besides, there’s some- 
thing about Joe’s being a black kid sur- 
rounded by all these white guys. They’re 
not interested in him; he’s a business.” The 
one character, amid the hustlers surround- 
ing Joe Bonaparte, whom Jenkins does see 
as a help to him is his fight trainer, Tokio 
— in which part he has cast Trinity new- 
comer Mark Breland. Breland is also black, 
but, more interesting, he’s a 1984 Olympic 
boxing gold medalist. 

Explains Jenkins, he ran into a guy on 
an airplane who asked him what he was 
up to. When it turned out that was Golden 
Boy, the acquaintance, who knew the 
boxer-turned-actor’s agent, suggested 
Breland, who, he said, was the “golden 
boy.” Breland had been in the movie The 
Lords of Discipline and done an episode of 





summer of that year, Pinafore all but went 
into drydock. Sullivan’s timely program- 
ming of the musical highlights into one of 
his Covent Garden Proms concerts (the 
London equivalent of the Pops) revived 
interest, and the operetta went on to run 
for some 700 performances. It’s a sobering 
reminder to all critics Gincluding this one) 
that, as Captain Corcoran and Little 
Buttercup point out, “Things are seldom 
what they seem.” 

Yet it’s not hard to see why Pinafore 
might have seemed “frothy” to that 
Telegraph reviewer. Sullivan's music is as 
jaunty and sentimental as ever, but the two 
most memorable tunes — the “Let’s give 
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three cheers for the sailor’s bride” section 
of the Overture and “I’m called Little 
Buttercup” — whiz by in the first five min- 
utes. And though Gilbert’s plot isn’t flimsy, 
there’s not as much to occupy your mind 
as you'd find in, say, Patience or Iolantbe 
or The Mikado, once the set-up is estab- 
lished, it’s all predictable, right down to 
the trademark Gilbert-ex-machina twist 
that resolves everything. 

What’s more, Gilbert’s satire — here 
directed playfully at the British sailor and 
more seriously at the British class system 
— tends to get the better of his sympathy. 
Commander of the Pinafore is the brave 
and never (well, hardly ever) seasick 
Captain Corcoran. His beautiful daughter, 
Josephine, is being sought in marriage by 
Sir Joseph Porter, who can’t tell the prow 
from the poop deck but has nonetheless 
become First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Naturally Josephine has her eye else- 

where, on one of her father’s handsome 
seamen, Ralph Rackstraw. He’s too low- 
born for her, or would be if Sir Joseph 
himself weren't reassuring the sailors that 
rank is just an accident of birth. 
Meanwhile, the older-but-wiser provisions 
peddler Little Buttercup has her own eye 
on the captain and is hinting that she too 
knows something about accidents of birth. 
If you can’t guess what’s up before the 
end, you may be asked to surrender your 
Gilbert whistle and your Sullivan decoder 
ting. 
The Huntington production succeeds 
because it brings satire and sympathy into 
balance and invests the whole with bur- 
geoning life. Confidence is inspired 
straight off by the typically magnificent 
Huntington set, a looming, multi-tiered 
Victorian structure of wood and brass 
replete with cabins, fo’c’sle, curved stair- 
ways (note the brass accents on the 
balustrades), cannon, wheel and compass, 
and, overhead, rigging and furled sails. 
The interior of the main cabin, with its 
cozy lantern lighting, looks like an inviting 
pub; it's enough to make you want to run 
out and enlist in Her Majesty’s Service. In 
the distance, you can make out a flutter of 
Union Jack and, at evening, a lighthouse. I 
do believe that even Gilbert, who was a 
stickler for accuracy and indeed spent an 
entire day on the HMS Victory checking 
the details, would be satisfied. 

It’s the details that make this Pinafore so 
seaworthy. I had some doubts when the 
tars emerged for the opening “We sail the 
ocean blue” looking more scruffy than 
shipshape and, in their macho earnestness, 
suggesting the seabees of South Pacific 
about to break into “There Is Nothing like 
a Dame.” But all is put right immediately 
when Brooks Almy’s Buttercup sails in like 
a younger, sexier Hermione Baddeley, 
with a gravelly, English-music-hall voice 








“I love people who struggle.” 





Miami Vice, but he will make his profes- 
sional theater debut at Trinity. “And,” says 
Jenkins, “he’s been:invaluable to me; he 
truly is a person from that world.” 

Another invaluable aid, no doubt, has 
been returning production designer 
Eugene Lee, long affiliated with Trinity 
Rep during its Adrian Hall glory days and 
the man behind the Saturday Night Live 
set. For one thing, Lee can perhaps protect 
Jenkins from the more pugilistic among 
Trinity’s technical and house-management 
staffs, who threw up their punching hands 
upon hearing of Jenkins’s appointment to 
replace Anne Bogart. Oh, they love the 
guy, but he has a reputation for rearrang- 
ing the theater as if it were a fighter’s face. 
His Crucible was set in a claustrophobic 
meeting house; his Billy Bishop Goes to 
War plopped a whole cabaret set in what 
had been a backstage area! 

So, what did Jenkins and Lee do to the 





upstairs theater for Golden Boy “We tore it 
apart,” the director replies merrily — 


removing 120 seats to put the play 10 feet 


close to the audience and creating an all- 
brick, gym-like “environment” that erases 
the boundaries between the set and the 
rest of the theater. Apparently Lee showed 
up with a “vacuform machine” that makes 
fake bricks — with Odets in the air, they'll 
probably make him join the masons’ 
union. 

Not that organized labor is the group 
most associated with the playwright, 
Waiting for Lefty notwithstanding. Almost 
all of Odets’s plays were first produced by 
the hallowed Group Theatre of the 1930s, 
and of them Golden Boy (with a cast that 
included Luther Adler, Frances Farmer, 
Morris Carnovsky, and Elia Kazan) was the 
most successful. Jenkins isn’t fazed by the 
comparison, not even by the fact that the 
Group, however legendary, eventually 
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that brooks no nonsense and the priceless 
ability to be seductive one instant and sim- 
pering the next. It’s the kind of expertise 
that can turn an entire show around. 

Whether or not that’s the case here, the 
sailors make a 180-degree turn for the bet- 
ter, and they stay dead on course for the 
remainder of the evening’s two hours. As 
does just about everyone else in this pro- 
duction. As Dick Deadeye, the curmud- 
geonly, hard-favored outsider, Paul 
Schoeffler eschews melodramatic villainy 
and plays it straight, as a loser who 
deserved better. You can almost identify 
with him, and that’s a high compliment to 
Schoeffler. 

James Javore’s Captain Corcoran is dis- 
tinguished, dignified, and a little naive — 
just what he should be; he also has the best 
arched eyebrows in the cast, and a voice 
that delivers Gilbert's lyrics clearly and with 
conviction. When he offers to lead the 
sailors in three cheers for Sir Joseph, his 
attenuated “Hurrah!” is worth the price of 
admission. 

Denis Holmes’s Sir Joseph, all braid and 
epaulets, is an old dodderer, probably not 
what Gilbert had in mind, but his bluff, 
obtuse geniality makes it work. And his 
parody hornpipe is a delight; just a shade 
more clarity in “When I was a lad I served a 
term” (where he explains how he rose to 
be First Lord of the Admiralty without ever 
seeing the ocean) would make him perfect. 
As his cousin Hebe, who aspires to be Mrs. 
First Lord, Roxann Parker is another tri- 
umph, alternately pawing her beloved (but 
always like a lady) and having attacks of 
the vapors whenever he mentions 
Josephine. 

The romantic roles in Gilbert & Sullivan 
are always the hardest, since you have to 
be sexy and silly both. Michael Brian’s 
Ralph Rackstraw manages nicely, his Irish 
tenor conveying sincere passion with just a 
hint of movie-star-idol blandness. As 
Josephine, Rebecca Baxter is almost too 
bland, and her voice tends to get wispy 
when she sings. I kept thinking of The 
Music Man’s Marian the Librarian — too 
prim, too serious. But the flash in this 
Josephine’s eyes when she hears Ralph’s 
hopelessly florid declaration of love proves 
she has what it takes — she just wants to 
can the ingenue and bring out the spitfire. 

There’s also the lilting, energetic 12- 
piece orchestra, and the lusty, spirited 
ladies’ chorus of Sir Joseph’s sisters, 
cousins, and aunts. There’s the way the 
second act opens with the Buttercup song 
turned into a moonlit waltz for ladies and 
sailors while Buttercup herself sits in a cor- 
ner and looks on wistfully. There’s Dick 
Deadeye responding to the happy ending 
by kicking a cannon, with the predictable 
result. In short, this is a Pinafore you 


shouldn’t hesitate to sign on with. QO 


went belly up. “You know, one Group 
member said the only reason they went 
out was that they. were in New York City. 
Of course, if they hadn’t been, we 
wouldn’t know who they were. But a 
Group Theatre is what we were here at 
Trinity for 25 years — ape director, and a 
group of actors.” 

And the resurrection of t actors’-the- 
ater mystique is what the Jenkins adminis- 
tration (locked in for only One year) is 
about. The artistic director is himself an 
actor rather than an auteur, and popular 
with his Trinity fellows. His approath to 
the financial crisis he’s been handed is sim- 
ple; he aims to direct as many as four o 
this season’s eight shows (definitely School 
for Wives and The Lower Depths, in addi- 
tion to Golden Boy), but he’s adamant that 
you can’t solve budget problems “by doing 
two-character shows and wearing clothes 
from home. It’s cheating.” 

What he means to offer the audience 
instead are the heavy-hitting, old-fashioned 
plays he loves and double-barreled.acting. 
Is he confident they'll go for it? “No,” the 
self-effacing actor/director replies, “I have 
no confidence; I know better than to have 
confidence in anything. I just know what I 
like. Of course, you'd like everything you 
do to reach out and grab the audience. 
Someone said to me, ‘Why don’t you do 
something they can’t stay away from?’ Well, 
it’s a great idea, but you only think you 
know what that is.” And if-you guess 
wrong? “They can’t kill me.” 

Just to keep his thespian hand in, 
Jenkins (last seen in the movie Blaze) has 
been commuting to Boston to play a recur- 
ring role — that of “a seedy, crummy, 
obnoxious prosecutor” — in the new Fox 
series Against the Law. But clearly his thes- 
pian heart is on stage in Providence. He 
says of the Golden Boy rehearsals, “I get 
jealous a lot when I watch the acting. 
Which is a good sign. I get thatalot.” QO 
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Swimming from Cambodia 


Spalding Gray copes with sobriety and success 


by Carolyn Clay 
palding Gray is paraphrasing Dylan’s 
% line about looking like Robert Frost 
but feeling like Jesse James. In the 
case of the Rhode-Island-born monolo- 
guist, “I look like the American ambas- 


sador’s aide, but I feel like Woody Allen.” . 


In the movies (excepting Jonathan 
Demme’s Swimming to Cambodia, the 
filmed version of Gray’s monologue about 
playing the American ambassador's aide, 
in The Killing Fields), that slightly-gone-to- 
seed Brahmin look has boxed Gray into 
playing “bankers and gynecologists.” But 
in the witty stage works that cannibalize 
his life, he’s a New-Age-Yankee Alvie 
Singer. A guy whose anxiety owes him a 
living and delivers. 

It’s not surprising, therefore, that Gray 
— who performs his newest monologue, 
Monster in a Box, as part of the Third 
Annual Satirical Subversives Festival, at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, September 28 
— is up to his eyeballs (one of them 
recently operated upon, causing even 
more anxiety) in worry. Behind the laid- 
back confessional persona of the mono- 
‘Ipgues is an obsessive-compulsive who 
stews in his own juices for fun and profit. 
The*audience, however, has the fun while 
Gray > currently on a tour that would 
make a Gypsy tired — reaps the profit. 

And it din’t as easy as it looks, dusting 
off that lumberjack shirt, ambling on stage, 
and talking about yourself in a way that’s 
at once artful, casual, and aimed like a 
comic laser at the universal navel. Gray 
has done it for 11 years now, through 13 
monologues (of which:Sex and Death to 
the Age 14, Terrors of Pleasure, Swimming 
to Cambodia, and Monster in a Box are 
the ones from whose depths he still 
scrapes bits of self-discovery). And though 
he’s currently booked through the spring 
of 1992, including a two-month engage- 
ment at Lincoln Center beginning in 
November, part of him yearns for the day 
when the audience will have had it up to 
here with Spud Gray’s life. “I do worry 
about that,” he admits. “But, also, what a 
blessing it will be, because then I won't 
have to make drama, and I can relax and 
get a little bit more Zen in my old age.” 

Gray is like that; he talks like a cross 
between an urban and the Dalai 
Lama. Just now, throw in born-again 


owner-occupant of “a totally drug-free 
body,” as the performer chucked alcohol, 
tobacco, and caffeine several months ago, 
at least partially out of mortality panic 
induced by his eye surgery (but that’s a 
whole other monologue). That and the 
vicious, circular swirl of success. “The 
audience is waiting for more freakish sto- 
ries, and they go wild, the more embroiled 
I get in my anxiety,” the monologuist 
explains. In other words, it’s fun for us but 
not for him. And, Gray admits, he used to 
hoist more than a few to “come down” 
from the nightly strip search of his psyche. 
Now he drowns his demons — or in any 
case, holds them under — in “gallons of 
Sleepytime tea.” 

Monster in a Box has proved particular- 
ly harrowing to perform, even though, 
says Gray in subdued amazement, “for 
some reason, it’s one of my funniest 
shows” — full of such arguably unfunny 
stuff as the performer’s attempt, years after 
his mother’s suicide, to straddle his 
Oedipus complex; his wigging out in the 
newfound limelight; and “a minor nervous 
collapse triggered by AIDS hysteria.” 

The piece, he explains, “takes off from 
the success of Swimming to Cambodia, 
and what happens when I'm trying to con- 
centrate only on writing this autobiograph- 
ical novel, and be introspective. All of 
these offers start coming in, and I suffer 
from what Kierkegaard refers to as the 
dizziness that comes from too much possi- 
bility. And I topple from it, because I say 
yes to everything. So it’s about the inter- 
ruptions [including a trip to show 
Swimming to Cambodia to two film festi- 
vals in the Soviet Union and a Lincoln 
Center stint as the Stage Manager in Our 
Town) of writing this 1600-page tome for 
Knopf. And it runs all over the place, but 
it’s united by the presence of the book, 
which is in a cardboard box beside me on 
the.table. The book is the monster.” 

And not, apparently, a beastie that’s 
entirely subdued. Explains Gray, sounding 
a bit wearied from the tussle, his original 
Knopf editor, who has since left publishing 
to go to architecture school, encouraged 
him to write “like I would work in psycho- 
analysis, to write down everything about a 
topic:that came to mind.” The result, enti- 
tled Impossible Vacation and centering on 


a Gray-alike named Brewster North who 
finds enforced leisure anathema, is the 
aforementioned 1600-page tome — a 
Thomas Wolfe-ish extrusion currently in 
search of Max Perkins. Gray’s most recent 
editor took one look and opined, “Well, I 
see this as a long freight train, and some of 
the boxcars are full and some of them are 
empty.” According to the monologuist, it’s 
that guy’s job “to get the empty ones off 
the track.” 

That, in Gray’s other life, been the 
province of the confessor-spectators into 
whose delighted ears he pours the drol- 
leries of his soul. “An audience helps me 
edit when I’m doing monologues, because 
we only have a certain amount of attention 
time.” In addition, with Monster in a Box, 
Gray had a director for the first time, his 
longtime girlfriend Renee Shafransky, and, 
he says, “we'd get the courage together to 
take out favorite parts; then I end up 
telling the favorite parts to friends.” And 
journalists. Probably strangers. 

So if you can’t get a ticket to Monster in 
@ Box, maybe you can find Gray wander- 
ing the streets of the town where he went 
to college — at Emerson — these many 
years ago, and he'll spin you the outtakes 
(which are terrific). The streets are where 
he says he’ll be, “since I can’t go to my 
favorite bar, Jake Wirth’s, and have my 
favorite beer. I’ll just be a laid-back 
strolling creature.” 

What are the chances? Echoing vacation- 
phobe Brewster North, the monologuist 
starts to fulminate about an innocuous lit- 
tle getaway Renee has planned for this 
winter, after the six-performance-a-week 
marathon at Lincoln Center. She orches- 
trated one once, he begrudgingly admits, 
that wasn’t too bad — “on a desert island, 
where they only had pineapples. And that 
was good because it was so minimal.” But 
now she’s eyeing Costa Rica, “and I’m real- 
ly nervous about it because she says Costa 
Rica has some of the most beautiful beach- 
es. And I go, ‘I don’t want to be in a place 
that has the most of anything. It is such an 
assault and a challenge — will I be able to 
perceive them as the most beautiful beach- 
es? Why do I even want to be there in the 
sun, wrecking my skin and my eyes?” 

Just take enough Sea & Ski, Renee, to 
safeguard that linty gold mine of a navel.O 
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Squires, Gagnon, Lancaster, Lawrence, Gasser: parents just don’t understand? 


Double Danish 


Common/wealth Theater does Hamlet/Ophelia 


by Gary Susman 

HAMLET, by William Shakespeare. 
Directed by Eric Ronis. Choreography 
by Betty Achinstein. Set designed by 
eae Fitch. With Karen Caplan, 
Eliza Gagnon, Kristen Gasser, LaVon 
Hardison, Xian Kanuth, Mark Lan- 
caster, Nick Lawrence, Daniel Parziale, 
and Sharon Squires. Presented by 
Common/wealth Theater Collabo- 
rative at the Charlestown Working 
Theater, Thursdays through Sundays 
through October 14. 


ommon/wealth Theater Collabo- 
( rative is a small troupe of actors 

and directors whose twentysome- 
thing-aged members are, for the most part, 
fresh and talented, if still unpolished. In 
their first year, they have reworked pieces 
by Strindberg, Hawthorne, and now 
Shakespeare. Many of the core members 
of the company are recent Harvard gradu- 
ates, and a lot of their Hamlet, from the set 


Texasville 


design to the way it uses popular music, 
reminds me of recent student plays at 
Harvard. Still, this Hamlet is more innova- 
tive than derivative, though the innova- 
tions don’t always work. 

Director Eric Ronis and company have 
cut or altered little of Shakespeare's text 
but have made some changes, less to ren- 
der the play more modern or relevant than 
to provide new commentary. There are 
sight gags, which shatter the mood but are 
funny, such as Hamlet reading an Aveng- 
ers comic book, or Ophelia pouring over 
the comic book Disastrous Relationships 
and the book Women Who Love Too 
Mucb. Less effective is the device of hav- 
ing offstage actors echo key lines during 
Hamlet's and Ophelia’s moments of spiri- 
tual crisis. This distracts without shedding 
light. Polonius, Horatio, and Rosencrantz 
are played by women, which works but 
offers no insights. 

There are also a number of rock songs 


A chicken-fried stakeout; ImprovBoston 


by Tom Connolly 


ast week I thought I had it easy, 
covering two plays situated cheek 


by jowl, but in separate theaters, at 
the Boston Center for the Arts. This time 
out, the Aisle Hopper had to do less per- 
ambulation than a channel flipper to take 
in an evening of one-act plays and 
ImprovBoston’s new late-night revue, both 
at the Back Alley Theater. 

The Back Alley is offering up some 
Texas fare on its current double bill: Nice 
People Dancing to Good Country 
Music, by Lee Blessing, and Laundry 
and Bourbon, by James McLure 
(Thursdays through Sundays, through 
October 20). The latter makes for a better 
show, largely because it’s the superior 
play. McLure’s people actually do things, 
Blessing’s just gabble. 

Laundry and Bourbon is about some 
down-home women putting away a basket 
of clothes while doing the same to a fifth 
of whiskey. Elizabeth (Eileen Sullivan) 
frets about her straying husband; Hattie 
(Kate Talbot) tries to keep her rampaging 
young ‘uns under control via telephone; 
and Amy Lee (Halsy Taylor) is on hand to 
snoop and gossip. 

McLure blends silliness and seriousness 
(something that Blessing botches) to 


confect a slice of prairie life. And there are 
some issues to boot: sexual frustration, 
marital disillusionment, Vietnam — all of 
which are a bit dishpan-handled by Mc- 
Lure’s treatment of female bonding. But 
even. if the script doesn’t always ring true, 
the Back Alley performances do. Eileen 


Aisle 
hopping 


Sullivan is a rather wooden actress, but her 
stiffness seems to work in this show 
because it’s her character’s reticence that 
leads to the climactic cat fight between her 
two friends. Kate Talbot plays up Hattie’s 
earthy humor and rises to the challenge of 
Halsy Taylor’s attenuated and pretentious 
Amy Lee. 

Director Sandra Heffley deftly chore- 
ographs the hair-pulling and teasing 
among the women, but she also sets her 
actresses straight by not letting them run 
wild. The play is funny, but McClure pours 
more than just jokes into the bourbon and 
cokes; there’s a bittersweet kick as well. 


played or sung, which threatens to turn 
the play into a live video. Some of the 
songs are relevant, like Queen’s “Killer 
Queen,” played during the dumbshow. 
Others, like the Doors’ “Riders on the 
Storm” and Billy Idol’s “Dancing with 
Myself,” seem to have been picked at ran- 
dom. (Why not use “What a Piece of Work 
Is Man,” from Hatr, or the Ophelia verse 
from Dylan’s “Desolation Row,” or DJ 
Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh Prince's “Parents 
Just Don’t Understand”?) And the MTV- 
inspired choreography induced by the 
show's frequent bursts into song too 
often sends the production careering into 
camp. 

Common/wealth’s most successful mod- 
ification is the rearrangement of the play to 
make it more sexually balanced, giving 
Ophelia nearly as much stage time as 
Hamlet. This is not as radical as it may 
sound, or as extreme as Tom Stoppard’s 
rewriting the play around two minor char- 


And this production delivers it. 

I saw the full-length version of the 
Blessing play at the now-defunct Black- 
burn Theater a year ago and remain con- 
vinced that even in its less belabored one- 
act version — the one now being served in 
Cambridge — the work is just a piece of 
theatrical chicken-fried steak.That’s a 
Texas delicacy consisting of a slice of the 
lowest-grade beef, battered thick and pan- 
fried — in other words, a gristly, greasy 
excuse for washing down your “vittles” 
with plenty of beer. 

Blessing’s not-so-sage-saga of the hot-air 
saloon run by Eva June (Jane Maddox) and 
her live-in lover Jim Stools (Bill Tivenan) 
and called the Nice People Dancing to 
Good Country Music Bar is a series of 
monologues. None of the characters 
engages in any real conversation. Not Eva 
June’s son Jay Bob (Matthew Snover); not 
her niece Catherine (Sarah Fitzgerald), a 
nun who’s just gone over the wall but 
whose explanation for having done so 
sounds pretty off the wall; and certainly 
not Ray Manual (George Saulnier IID, a 
ditchdigger lovesick over Catherine. All 
the other characters describe him as the 
“dullest feller” in Houston, and you quick- 
ly realize the truth of their assessment. 

The acting here ranges from the compe- 
tent (Fitzgerald and Tivenan) to the man- 
nered (Maddox and Saulnier) to the 
obnoxious (Snover). Eva June should be a 
woman who soothes, but Maddox gives 
her a guilty conscience and seems tense 
much of the time. Saulnier appears to have 
prepped for his role by watching James 
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acters. In the Common/wealth production, 
most of Hamlet’s scenes (through the mur- 
der of Polonius) are played before inter- 
mission; most of Ophelia’s are played after 
intermission; and their scenes together are 
played twice, once from each character's 
point of view. 

The “nunnery” scene thus becomes the 
pivotal moment, with special emphasis on 
Claudius’s warning that “Madness in great 
ones must not unwatched go” — a line 
that applies to both Hamlet and Ophelia. 
The first time, Nick-Lawrence’s Hamlet 
shoos Ophelia from his side as tenderly as 
possible, cataloguing the character defects 
that would make him an unsuitable match, 
trying to convince her that, though he has 
stated, “I loved you once,” he is incapable 
of love and doesn’t merit her affection. 

When the scene is repeated, Hamlet 
casts her aside cruelly, and Kristen 
Gasser’s Ophelia is horrified and deeply 
hurt. It’s the difference between letting 
someone down easy and dumping her, 
and the contrast is sharp and forceful. The 
earlier Hamlet is able to sit at Ophelia’s 
feet and make jokes during the Gonzago 
play in his very next scene; it’s impossible 
to imagine the second Ophelia putting up 
with such taunts from the Hamlet who so 
recently wronged her, and the Gonzago 
scene is not repeated. 

The emphasis on Ophelia means that 
we also get to witness her descent into 
madness, instead of just seeing the final 
outbursts. Ronis has created some dia- 
logue-free scenes for Gasser, several of 
which involve a Barbie doll that becomes 
both a fetish and an image of transference 
for the self-destructive Ophelia; Gasser 
enacts her character’s drowning by gleeful- 
ly dunking the doll in a fish tank. Her 
ghost also gets to romp unobserved 
through her funeral. 

Some of this stuff works, some (particu- 
larly a lipstick-smearing sequence involving 
Gasser and the other female cast members 
that seems borrowed from certain Madonna 
videos) is ludicrous. But as a whole, the 
expansion of the role succeeds in making 
Ophelia a character who, if not as complex 
as Hamlet, is more than just a foil or a 
counterpoint to his acts of madness. 

Lawrence gets to go over the top too, 
particularly in the scene in Gertrude’s bed- 
room, in which he rants and screams most- 
ly to his mother’s crotch, where his face is 
buried. But he fudges the question of 
whether Hamlet has really lost it. 
Lawrence runs the gamut of emotions but 
is rarely convincing. When he delivers The 
Soliloquy, he sounds impassioned but pro- 
fessorial; he’s not wrestling with the ques- 
tion, he’s already opted for “to be” over 
“not to be” and now feels he has to lecture 
us about his solution to the dilemma. 

The performance ends with a repetition 
of The Soliloquy, with the other actors 
talking over it, offering other memorable 
lines from the text as still-unanswered 
questions. Lawrence’s delivery is more 
heartfelt this time, but he’s drowned out 
by the cacophony of the play’s greatest 
hits. This fragmented, elliptical Hamlet has 
forgotten that the rest should be silence. Q 


Dean in Giant several dozen times; he 
desperately tries to turn Blessing’s rootin’- 
tootin’ redneck into a real-live Romeo. 
Snover mumbles and mugs his way 
through Jay Bob, stealing scenes and swal- 
lowing lines. 

But he’s nothing compared to the eager 
young things of ImprovBoston (whose 
late-night show is scheduled indefinitely, 
Fridays and Saturdays) — in future the 
only place I want to see them playing is in 
traffic. On the other hand, if you crave 
sophomoric forays into Borscht Belt terri- 
tory, by amateurs whose whole frame of 
reference is their own jokes, by all means 
take in this show. If an actor’s flapping an 
elbow to suggest John Silber is your idea 
of cutting-edge political satire, or if you 
believe that biting social commentary is 
achieved by presenting Italians as garlic- 
ingesting, meatball-making morons, you'll 
love ImprovBoston. Particularly if you 
agree that comic improvisation requires 
nothing more than self-confidence tinged 
with megalomania, this dud’s for you. 

Look, I’m not asking that this local 
troupe be able to mock on and on like 
Voltaire. But ImprovBoston can't even fol- 
low through on their own yukked-up gim- 
micks. Many audience-solicited sugges- 
tions (basic improv fodder) go way over 
the performers’ heads; in fact, they seem 
barely aware of current events and even 
less acquainted with the cultural milieux 
they purport to satirize, and so they find 
precious little to do but giggle at their pre- 
cious little selves. Thus there's little hope 
of ImprovBoston’s improving. Q 
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Trevor Fairbrother: eloquence and authority 


Going contemporary 


Will Fairbrother be the MFA’s choice? 


by Rebecca Nemser 
athy Halbreich, the nighly respect- 
ed curator of Contemporary Art at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, is leav- 
ing Boston to become director of the 
Walker Art Center, an important contem- 
porary-art museum in Minneapolis. 
Halbreich will be very much missed. As 
directot'of the List Visual ‘Art'‘Center at MIT 


“from/1976 to: 1986//she-turned a sleepy 


univetsity 'gallery- into ‘an ‘excititig’ show- 
case for’ Contempdrary it: ‘And as found- 
ing’ director of the MFA’s Department of 
Contemporary Art, she developed a lively 
and intelligent program of exhibitions, 


acquisitions, and educational programs. 
Trevor Fairbrother will become the 
MFA’s acting curator of Contemporary Art 
on October 1. He studied at Oxford and 
Boston University. He was assistant and 
then associate curator in American 
Paintings at the MFA from 1983 to 1988, 
when he became associate curator of 
Contemporary Art. He is 38 years old. 
'» Pairbrothef'and Halbreich worked very 
productively together; they to-curated sev- 
eral’ excellent exhibitions, including 
“Reproduction,” “Figuring the Body,” and 
“Connections,” a series allowing contem- 
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porary artists to work with objects from 
the museum's permanent collection. 

Fairbrother is currently organizing a 
major retrospective of the work of Robert 
Wilson that will come to the MFA this 
February. He is planning the exhibition as 
an installation embracing elements of light, 
sound, and performance, to create a new 
kind of museum experience. 

I first met Trevor Fairbrother when I was 
working on a story about “The Bostonians: 
Painters of an Elegant Age, 1870-1930.” I 
was impressed by the warmth with which 
he spoke about the artists in the show, 
especially John Singer Sargent. Fairbrother 
conveyed a vivid sense of the artist as a 
real person, and he spoke with the elo- 
quence and authority of someone who 
really knows — and loves — his subject. 

The next time I talked to him, it was 
about “The Sonnabend Collection: Works 
from the 1950s and 1960s.” I was surprised 
and pleased to discover that he brought 
that same rare combination of enthusiasm 


Art 


and expertise to our conversation about 
Andy Warhol. By the time of the 
“Binational,” the international exchange 
exhibition of contemporary American and 
German art that he curated with the ICA’s 
Elizabeth Sussman and David Joselit, I was 
less surprised but no less pleased to dis- 
cover that he is equally eloquent about 
ultra-contemporary artists like Annette 
Lemieux, Ross Bleckner, Tishan Hsu, and 
Karen Finley. 

Fairbrother seems genuinely committed 
to a diversity of artistic voices; his 
approach to contemporary art is intense 
and intelligent. The MFA has begun a 
nationwide search for a new curator of 
Contemporary Art, and though the deci- 
sion will no doubt be a complex one, 
many Bostonians who care about contem- 
porary art are hoping that Fairbrother will 
be the MFA’s choice. 

James Cuno has been appointed 
Elizabeth and John Moors Cabot Director 
of the Harvard University Art Museums — 
the Fogg, the Sackler, and the Busch- 
Reisinger Museums. 

*S? Qahd Who 18°39 Years’ old, is tiow direc- 
tor of the Hood Museum of Art at 
Dartmouth College. He studied history at 
Willamette University and the University of 
Oregon, then worked for a time as an 


actor and performance artist. He came to 
the Fogg as a graduate student and was 
assistant curator of prints there from 1980 
to 1983. 

Harvard has world-class collections of 
European, Asian, and American paintings, 
drawings, and decorative arts, but Cuno’s 
job, which starts on June 1, 1991, will not 
be an easy one. 

The new director will have to navigate 
the museums through the conflicting de- 
mands of the Harvard Corporation, not 
notable for its support of the arts, the Fine 
Arts faculty, which views the museums as 
an educational resource, and the Boston 
art community, which would like to see the 
Harvard University Art Museums become a 
livelier, more user-friendly place. 

. * > 

Early Sunday morning, I went to MIT to 
see the unfolding of the NAMES project 
AIDS quilt and hear the reading of names 
of some of the many, many people who 
have died from AIDS. 

Some men and women dressed in white 
unfolded the quilt while others took turns 
reading the names. The quilt covered the 
floor of a huge gymnasium; there were 
about 1000 panels of the more than 12,000 
panels that make up the quilt nationwide. 
Each panel has been made by someone 
who loved someone who died of AIDS. 

The quilt is divided into big squares of 
many panels sewn together. One by one, 
the white-clad mourners unfolded each 
square and lifted it up into the air, so it bil- 
lowed gently, like a wave or a cloud. Then 
they laid it down on the ground and cir- 
cled around it slowly. 

Each panel is different. Some are elabo- 
rately painted, embroidered, or decorated 
with appliqué; some have just a name — 
cut-out letters sewn laboriously onto a 
piece of old cloth. All kinds of things are 
sewn onto the panels: T-shirts, teddy bears, 
a big ’plaid shirt, an evening jacket, snake- 
skin, sequins, photographs, a letter with 
the words “And if our love could have 
saved you, you would still be alive now.” 

I saw pictures of palm trees, open win- 
dows, hearts, flowers, rainbows, a piano, a 
big spaghetti dinner, a map of the state of 
Maine, a moose, the words. “for all those 
who died alone,” a house on a hill, and 
Stars, glittering in the night sky. 

. All the white-clad mourners gathered to 
unfold the last panel; someone read names 
in a shaky voice. Folding and unfolding 
the quilt, they were making; the. bed, coy- 
ering the earth with this giant crazy quilt, 
laying the dead gently downtosleep. QO 





For interpretation 
The challenge of Davidsbiindlerténze 


by Thea Singer 

t takes a certain amount of chutzpah 
| even to consider partnering a dance 

with a musical masterpiece. The 
choreography runs the risk of being swal- 
lowed whole by the score, the dancer of 
shrinking to the point where he or she 
resembles a diminutive believer careering 
around a vast and grand cathedral. 

This is doubly true when the master- 
piece has already been choreographed by 
a certified genius. In the case of Robert 
Schumann’s Davidsbiindlertadnze, that 
would be George Balanchine, whose 1980 
ballet already seems a work of God, not of 
man. 

All the same, choreographer/dancer 
Ruth Birnberg and pianist Stephen Drury 
have taken up the challenge, presenting 
the world premiere of their own 
Davidsbiundlertanze two weekends ago at 
BU’s Sargent Dance Studio. Billed as a 
duet between dancer and pianist (Drury’s 
Bechstein took center stage in visual artist 
Robin Dash’s set of three panels of red 


Dance 


broken by green-gold trapezoidal frag- 


ments), the piece intended to show both 
artists’ interpretation of Schumann's 
Romantic 1837 cycle of 18 piano pieces, 
each of which concerns an aspect of the 
composer's own life: his love for his 
fiancée, Clara Wieck; his battle with the 
critics of the day; the conflicts of his own 
oft-tormented mind. 

These dozen and a half character 
dances (property of the members of the 
Davidsbund, or “League of David,” an 
imaginary society Schumann invented to 
oppose the “Philistines” upholding the 


times’ anachronistic musical conventions) 
are designated either “Florestan” (impul- 
sive) or “Eusebius” (reflective) to represent 
the dual nature of the musician’s own per- 
sonality. Hence, the segments alternate, 
giving voice now to the agitated, fiery, 
tumultuous, now to the reverential, limpid, 
melancholic. 

As does Birnberg’s dance. Yet though 
she technically masters the Florestan and 
Eusebius sides of Shumann’s composi- 
tions, by and large the emotional reach of 
each exceeds her choreographic grasp. 

For starters, Schumann’s rendering of 
the storms and calms, the demons and 
loves that make us human cries out for 
expression via a dynamic relationship. Yet 
the sense of a connection between Drury 
and Birnberg is rarely palpable. It strikes 
most authentically when Birnberg is either 
a still point against Drury’s playing or alto- 
gether absent from the scene. At two of 
these choreographically silent junctures, 
she stands transfixed, her barely tilted face 
shining from within, her arms curved in a 
circle in front of her abundant as pregnan- 
cy. The two are geographically split yet 
psychically linked by a chord of notes 
strong as nylon. 

Still, Drury’s rich tones and exquisitely 
varied tempos inspire. And the idiosyncrat- 
ic structure of Birnberg’s combinations 
provokes. In her Florestan frame of mind, 
a cone of energy spirals through her torso 
(which is either in full view or a shadow 
glimpsed through a translucent panel) and 
exits via flailing arms that shatter the space 
as if it were plate glass. She thrusts a 
flexed wrist forward and shoves the air 
aside, splitting invisible seams. Clasped 
hands weave wildly back and forth, etch- 
ing vertical sine curves. Palms glued 
together as if in prayer dive into her chest, 





Drury and Birnberg: dancing on its edge 





then slice, repeatedly, between her legs. 
Notes from the other side show the back 
of dangling hands meeting above her lifted 
chest, skimming past her sternum, and 
cresting in a curl — a repetitive gesture that 
flicks on and off like a Eusebian leitmotif. 
In arabesque, she stretches diagonally 
upward, making of herself a giant accent 
aigu, then cuts through the space with a 
luscious ronde de jambe that sets loose a 
gentle curve to hover above a deep lunge. 
Her arms rise like fiddlehead ferns break- 
ing through soil. A hint of a pas de deux 
emerges once more when Birnberg wafts 
close to Drury, floats a hand downward as 
if to cover his, then pulls away as if mag- 


netically drawn elsewhere. Her arms 
stretch wide, preparing to embrace him, 
but instead seesaw like the pinions of a 
dove caught in an upward draft. 
Davidsbindlertanze is the kind of 
music that needs not to be moved to but to 
be personified by a dancer. Dancing on its 
edge, Birnberg seldom grows liquid 
enough to break the barriers of sound and 
skin to become the score. Still, you have to 
admire Birnberg and Drury for their effort, 
their attempt to grab the old by the wings 
and make it fly anew, to redefine the rela- 
tionship between the dancer and the 
dance, the singing and the song, and, ulti- 
mately, the movement and the music. Q 
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FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 
THE DANCER'S CHOICE 


A more gaseous, instinctive kind of sound 


BILL BRUFORD’S EARTHWORKS: 
MELODY BY INSTINCT 


EG), the latest.album by drummer Bill Bruford’s 
group Earthworks. Fat-toned and singing calypso- 
style in a high register, it sounds like a keyboard. But it has 
the percussiveness of a steel drum. Turns out it’s neither. 
It’s simply the highly refined electronic drum kit Bruford’s 
playing these days — a pile of nuts, bolts, and touch-sensi- 
tive polymer pads that, thanks to the marvels of sampling, 
seems to have a virtually limitless palette. 
That's exactly what Bruford needs, for he is one of the 


Tes. an odd little melody that begins Dig? (Editions 


drum’s most painterly masters. Whether using broad heavy / 
strokes with such formative art-rock groups as King 






Crimson and Yes, or stoking the backbeat for vocal 
nast Annette Peacock, or putting fire and velvet under 


jazz (last 
decade, Bruford has an it's-all-in-the-wrists sensibility 
that’s made him an irrepressible dynamo and colorist — a 
drummer for all tasks and a composer determined/to take 
his:instrument beyond its primitive, skin- i 

With another album by his current bread 
Yes-bound art-rock outfit Anderson, Bruford, eman, & 
Howe, already in the can, Bruford is now free for a time to 
pursue his love of jazz with Earthworks. And/he'll chase it 
across both ends of the country during next month, 
including a stop vs san perenne! for shows at 8 
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sense of swing, the high-end timbres, and the airy melodic 
instincts that the group hold dear are shooting for some- 
thing more playful and flexible, and more clever as well. 
“We feel like we do have something to contribute to 
jazz,” says Bruford, “but with a quite European sensibility.” 
You'll hear that in the group’s steadfast avoidance of blues 
themes, or the way they’ll suddenly veer from a fusionoid 
blend of straight-time, keyboard comping, and a simple 
sax melody into a flaring improvised statement pulled 
from the Derek Bailey school of European free playing. 
Bruford says he finds being part of the Continental jazz 
aesthetic less limiting than the current American school, 
which leans heavily on the bebop and cool legacies of 


/ decades past. “In Europe, the music is more fragmented, 
' like the continent, and it makes combining different ele- 


ments easier, more acceptable. People in Europe are used 
to hearing a greater variety of music.” 

So it’s engaging to listen to Earthworks take an 
American standard, like Dig?s “On Broadway,” and make 


* it float, in a funky updated ECM-style, but with wrinkles 


that Bruford describes as “a more gaseous, instinctive kind 
of sound.” Credit much of that to Bruford’s sensible and 
sensitive handling of his 11-pad-plus-acoustic-cymbals kit 
— the freshest element in Earthworks’ turf. 

“This kit allows me to do the strumming, thrumming 
chordal things I’ve always wanted to do with drums, so 
perhaps the emphasis in my own music isn’t so much on 
odd meters as it used to be,” he offers. “Playing chords and 
harmonies from my kit gives this group an unusual 
flavor, especially in a song like ‘Stromboli Kicks,’ where all 








and 10:30 p.m. . the chordal work is coming from the drum kit. It’s allowed 
No shouting for Yes tunes (though f'll bet Earthworks, me to get to the point where people who’ come to my 
who also include keyboardist and Tubes leader _ concerts know to leave their preconceptions in the lobby 
Django Bates, saxist Iain Bellamy, bassist Mick Hutton, rather than expect repeat a Te of past 
could wring the hell out of Crimison’s “Red”), because endeavors.” 
the heavily syncopated _— the light and ever-present —1s Drozdowski 
THE SOUP DRAGONS: cree the convoluted sii disies of Robyn 
USELESS, BORING, AND Hitchcock with the snide sarcasm of John Lydon as filtered 
BEAUTIFUL through the Godfathers’ Peter Coyné, Dickinson writes 
lurid tales of stylized sex and violence with passages like “I 
take a kiss from you and put it in my,gun/Only to be talk- 
hroughout the Soup Dragons’ third album _ing when I should be running/And)I walk right up and 


and first effort/since switching labels (from Sire to 

PolyGram), thé band not only demonstrate their abil- 
ity to manipulate;the same blend of house rhythms and 
neo-psychedelic/gestures on which the Stone Roses and 
Happy Mondays thrive, they take the idea a step further. 
Rather than simply aping angst and going through the 
motions of disaffection in an arty and essentially harmless 
manner, the Soup Dragons construct songs that are as 
provocative as they are insistently danceable. 

The opening cut, a super-funkified version of the 
Rolling Stones’ “I’m Free,” sets the tone by slamming a 
variety of 60s pop elements into loose, grimy grooves. 
Bassist Sushil Dade and drummer Paul Quinn percolate 
with staunch regularity, and the guitar work is fuzzy, wah- 
wah laden, and abrasively melodic; yet the tinges of 
psychedelia that color the tunes are just a hair too heavy- 
handed in their execution to be fashionably aloof. All this 
serves as a sturdy, complementary setting for vocalist Sean 
Dickinson, who has clearly studied the many facets of 
provocateur extraordinaire Mick Jagger. 

Even aside from “I’m Free,” numerous Stones references 
crop up all over Lovegod — from the syncopated strings 
and “Sympathy for the Devil”-style percussion in 
“Sweetmeat” to the rubbery elocution of the title cut. But 
Dickinson gives the Jagger-isms a twist of his own. 
Although Jagger works very hard at cultivating his aura of 
jaded decadence, the art lisp that Dickinson stretches 
around his words is too forceful to be truly decadent — 
and he doesn’t care. A pervasive sense of neurotic obses- 
sion lurks behind his myriad references to assorted viscera 
and other fixations, undermining any pretensions that start 


shoot it in your face/Only to be kissing when I should be 
killing/And the noise from the fire hurts my brain/I take a 
hot wire and I say kiss. the gun!” “Drive the Pain” inge- 
niously mixes metaphors by combining the popular 
woman-heroin equation with the even more popular car- 
sex connection. Strange snippets of vaguely intelligible 
conversation creep into several cuts, most effectively in the 
dirge-like “Softly,” where the voices phase in and out in a 
disconcertingly psychotic manner. 

All this might come across as incortigibly bleak if not 
outright alarming, but Dickinson's delivery renders morbid 

self-pity and perversions into parodies that vary frog the 
extreme sarcasm of “Beauty Freak” to. the hijarious 
“Lovegod,” with its massively overstated; aecysational 
vocal inflections reminiscent of Faith No More's classic 
biopsy of apathy, “We Care a Lot.” (The CD of Lovegod 
includes two bonus tracks, and one, “Crotch Deep Trash,” 
is another gem in this vein.) There’s also something reas- 
suringly absurd about setting this tumult of black humor to 
a sleek and hopelessly optimistic hous¢-beat laced with 
seedy doses of exuberant grunge. 

Like most good ironists, the Soup Dhegons leave no 
holes in the fabric of their commentary: They thwart 
potential attackers by parodying themselves before any- 
one else can do it, and by refusing to adhere to any sort of 
philosophy that might trip them up. Perhaps that’s the 
most important lesson they’ve gleaned from the Rolling 
Stones, and one they summed up best in the title of their 
last album: This is Our Art (Useless, Boring, Impotent, 
Elitist, and Very, Very Beautiful.) Which it is. 

— Sandy Masuo 
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After an exhaustive test including 88 of the most advanced tapes in the world, Audio magazine concluded the TDK SA-X &TDK. 
has the widest dynamic range of any high bias tape. So if you’re serious about music, why listen to anyone else? AsSerious AsYouCan Get 
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Amy Ray and Emily Saliers: when they gaze at their navels, they renew our interest in our own. 


Closer to fine 
Why people can't help liking the Indigo Girls 


by Stephanie Zacharek 


ow that you can find a navel gazer 
N with a guitar on every Harvard 

Square streetcorner, it’s become 
delightfully easy — as well as de rigueur 
— to hate folkies. Those who had their fill 
of folk in the ’60s and early 70s (particu- 
larly those who suffered through 1000 
playings of “For Emily Whenever I May 
Find Her” at the mercy of moody older sib- 
lings) now feel perfectly entitled to shun 
impassioned vocals and lyrics that reek of 
self-examination. 

Those of us who find most folkies 
insufferable will be especially irked 
by the Indigo Girls’ third album, 
Nomads*Indians*Saints (Epic). Damn it all 
if they don’t consistently thwart our efforts 
to hate them. 

It’s hard to pinpoint precisely what the 
Decatur (Georgia) duo of Emily Saliers 
and Amy Ray do right. Why it is that even 
as they gaze at their navels, they renew 
our interest in our own? For one thing, 
their harmonies are consistently glorious 
— their exquisite blends make the same 
perfect sense as a Celtic knot, seamless 
and whole, with the same profound sense 
of order and organization. For another, 
even when their music is sparsely 
arranged, constructed from only the raw 
materials of voice and acoustic guitar, it 
has splendid contours. A song can have 
the pleasingly rough texture of bark, or a 
surface that’s been sanded to a silky 
smoothness. 

Perhaps most important, Ray and Saliers 
have taken great care with their lyrics. So 
what if, occasionally, their prose sounds as 
though it could have been written by an 
oversensitive, overly bookish junior- 
high school girl? That may be the secret 
to their appeal. How many of us didn’t, 
at some time during our more tender 
years, write a furtive poem on the inside 
of a notebook cover — either to assuage 
some pain we felt at the moment, or as an 
anxious dress rehearsal for misery we 
had yet to feel? Even though Saliers 


and Ray are adults, not to mention 
skilled and mature musicians, their mus- 
ings retain some greenness. They evoke 
the days when we were just putting the 
training wheels on our ability to deal with 
sadness. 

Nomads"Indians*Saints is neither more 
nor less cheery than the Indigo Girls’ 
homonymous 1989 major-label debut 
(their first record, Strange Fire, was 
released on their own label in 1987). If 
anyone has tried to tell them they’d be 
much prettier if only they’d smile more, 
they have staunchly refused. Still, even 
their saddest ruminations are always 
informed by a spark of hope; they reassure 
us that all this poking around in the cata- 
combs of the subconscious will pay off in 
the end. 

They’ve found, for example, fresh ways 
to address the age-old theme of post-love 
weariness. Saliers’s “You and Me of the 
10,000 Wars” shows us a now-quiet battle- 
ground, the site of a lovers’ war fought 
(like nearly all holy wars) not for noble 
causes but for stinky old pride. The closing 
lines (“Sweep the ashes, let the silence find 
us/A moment of peace is worth every war 
behind us/You and me of the 10,000 
wars”) show how the aftermath of conflict 
can be at once somber, restful, and sweet. 
Although a battlefield never becomes an 
ordinary field again, its grass still remem- 
bers how to grow green. 

Even when the Indigo Girls’ revelations 
are less than profound, they take delight in 
feats of wordplay. In the pretty country 
ballad “Southland in the Springtime,” 
Saliers puzzles over the mystery of how 
the South can feel like home, even when it 
isn’t: “When God made me born a Yankee 
he was teasin’/There’s no place like home 
and none more pleasin’/Than the 
Southland in the springtime.” And in 
“Hand Me Down,” Ray takes the prize for 
one of the finest double entendres of the 
year: “I swore I would never be your sin- 
ner, until I held your sin.” 


Much of the verse on 
Nomads*Indians*Saints can’t stand on its 
Own as poetry; at times, the lyrics wear 
self-consciousness like cumbersome 
snowsuits. In Ray’s “Keeper of My Heart,” 
the lines “Oh, you precious kid/I have a 
motion just for you/A warrior, barefoot 
and dancing/With tears of pain and beau- 
ty” just reach too far for a brass ring that 
doesn’t seem worth the trouble. 

Regardless, “Keeper of My Heart” is not 
a bad ballad. It’s one of the record’s more 
stripped-down numbers, featuring Ray on 
vocals and acoustic guitar, and she keeps it 
just weighty enough, without submerging 
it into melancholy. Furthermore, Ray could 
probably sing “Three Blind Mice” with 
conviction, in a voice that has the pleasant 
roughness (not to mention the flexibility) 
of a cat’s tongue. 

This is just another cause for chagrin 
among folkie-haters: an occasional dud of 
a lyric doesn’t ruin an Indigo Girls song. 
Even when a melody is just sufficiently 
pretty, if not exactly memorable (“World 
Falls,” for example), there are those mar- 
velous voices: Ray’s like good black cof- 
fee, Saliers’s like tea with honey. There’s 
probably not a song written they couldn't 
redeem. : 

Their resourcefulness has been reward- 
ed. Because their debut was such a suc- 
cess, the Indigo Girls (as well as producer 
Scott Litt) have more resources at their fin- 
gertips this time around. As a result, 
Nomads*Indians*Saints benefits from a 
broader variety of instruments (from accor- 
dion to African percussion), as well as an 
understanding of how best to use them. 
The stellar cast of supporting players don’t 
hurt either. Mary Chapin Carpenter sings 
background on two of the songs. R.E.M.’s 
Peter Buck plays dulcimer on one track, 
and ex-dB Peter Holsapple contributes 
keyboards or accordion on others. Bassist 
Sara Lee, drummer Jim Keltner, and 
Atlanta’s Ellen James Society join the fray 
on various tracks. 
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Nomads*Indians*Saints also benefits 
from more sophisticated arrangements. 
“Watershed” is rhythmically richer than 
anything the Indigo Girls have done, giv- 
ing us more to listen for than insightful 
lyrics and gorgeous harmonies. Guitars 
(acoustic and electric) and percussion 
chug along during the chorus, suggesting 
the comforting perpetual motion of tires 
on the road. 

And in “The Girl with the Weight of the 
World in Her Hands,” Saliers’s lone vocals 
are backed by a lush string section. The 
cello plays the mournful, quiet creature 
that sits at the bottom of the sea; the vio- 
lins are the silvery little fishes that shimmer 
near the surface; and Saliérs’s sweet voice 
skims along the top. The piece could easi- 
ly be overbearing, but the effect is aching- 
ly pretty. 

“The Girl with the Weight . . .” closes the 
record, the sadder bookend to the ebul- 
lient “Hammer and a Nail,” which opens it. 
If the Indigo Girls’ followers insist that 
Nomads'*Indians*Saints has a song that 
nearly matches the exuberance of “Closer 
to Fine,” this is it. It is, as Saliers explains 
in the press release, about “not putting 
things off, about getting down to work.” 
And indeed the Indigo Girls do, helped 
along by jangling guitars, as well as a real 
accordion (provided by Holsapple) and a 
“fake” one (supplied by Benmont Tench of 
Tom Petty’s Heartbreakers). Saliers and 
Ray are like cheerful aunts who roust you 
out of bed at 4:30 a.m. to milk the chick- 
ens (or whatever), as they deliver their 
good-natured lecture: “. . . a refuge never 
grows from a chin in a hand in a thought- 
ful pose/Gotta tend the earth if you want a 
rose.” 

That dad-burn cheeriness is just one of 
the things folkie-haters hate about folk — 
that, and the fact that folkies see nothing 
wrong with pouring their emotions out on 
the sidewalk, in front of everybody. And 
folkie-haters suspect that by doing that, 
folkies are not solving their problems but 
merely wallowing in them. They argue that 
music can’t, after all, provide a warm, safe 
haven for anyone. 

The Indigo Girls stay out of the argu- 
ment altogether. They just take up a ham- 
mer and a nail and get to work, building 
something that’s less a haven than an 
observation tower — one with lots of big 
windows. QO 
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Bob Dylan: getting his own coloring book 


Hey diddle diddle 


Dylan’s Red Sky is kid stuff 


by M. Howell 


aybe it’s the next big trend, a log- 
M ical consequence of the baby- 
boom generation’s delayed 
embrace of parenthood. It began with last 
year’s Stay Awake, which was subtitled 


Various Interpretations of Music from 


no YOU DON’T WANT TO MISS THIS ONE! 


Vintage Disney Films and featured such 
oddities as Los Lobos’ spirited rendition of 
“I Wanna Be like You” (from The Jungle 
Book) and the Replacements’ endearingly 
cockeyed take on “Cruella De Ville” (from 
101 Dalmatians). What could re-unite the 
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Tickets: $4, $3 with student i.d. Take the Green Line © to Hynes Convention 
Center/ICA stop. For further details, check out the Boston Herald Scene on 


Friday, September 28, and listen to WBCN. 


College Fest-Boston-—where everything you want to know about is happening! 


Sponsored by 
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Cars’ Ric Ocasek and Greg Hawkes? A 
revitalized assault on the pop charts? 
Naaah — a new version of “Zip-a-Dee- 
Doo-Dah” for anothér, upcoming Disney 
compilation. Now, this generation’s lead- 
ing fabulist, Bob Dylan, has released his 
first album of nursery-rhyme songs, Under 
the Red Sky (Columbia). 

But because this is Dylan, he won't set- 
tle for remakes of old Disney tunes or 
updates of “The Cat and the Fiddle.” Nope, 
Bob’s determined to put his own stamp on 
this genre and prove that he can be as 
sing-song and flat-footed as his less-cele- 
brated predecessors when it comes to 
crafting for the Beech-Nut set. Think it’s 
easy going from “Visions of Johanna” to 
“Cat's in the Well?” Contemplate this inspi- 
rational bridge: “The cat's in the well, the 
horse is going bumpety bump/The cat’s in 
the well, the horse is going bumpety 
bump/Back Alley Sally is doing the 
American jump.” 

Not that Dylan has lost his snarling wit 
when it comes to pillorying hypocrites and 
other self-righteous types. Later on he 
sneers, “The cat’s in the well, and the barn 
is full of bull/The night is so long and the 
table is oh, so full.” Who could say it bet- 
ter? 

It’s so refreshing that, at a time when 
guys like George Michael are practically 
slapping “Take Me Seriously!” stickers on 
their albums, Dylan has the courage to 
come out four-square for childlike simplic- 
ity. Under the Red Sky kicks off with 
“Wiggle Wiggle,” a jaunty two-step rocker 
that has the added benefit of helping 
youngsters to learn their colors: “Wiggle 
wiggle wiggle like a Gypsy queen/Wiggle 
wiggle wiggle all dressed in green/Wiggle 
wiggle wiggle.’til the moon is blue/Wiggle 
til the moon sees you.” 

Dylan began as a folkie, and he main- 
tains his classicist roots. For example, he 
alludes to “Hey Diddle Diddle (The Cat 
and the Fiddle),” “Hansel & Gretel,” and 
his own timeless “Blowin’ in the Wind” in 
the title track. “There was an old man and 
he lived in the moon,” he croons in one 
verse, switching in the next to a chilling 
shrug in the face of death: “Let the wind 
blow low and the wind blow high/One 
day the little boy and the little girl were 
baked in a pie.” 
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Under the Red Sky is packed with such 
masterstrokes, proof beyond a doubt not 
only that Dylan is back but that he never 
went away — except, of course, to mess 
around with the Travelling Wilburys. But 
even though there were indications of his 
powerful new infantile direction on Ob, 
Mercy, Slow Train Coming, and Shot of 
Love, how could his audience be truly pre- 
pared for Dylan’s loving mating of Noah’s 
Ark with learning to count, “2 x 2”? 

In fact, the sole misstep on Under the 
Red Sky is made when Dylan re-engages 
the real world with a talking blues, “T.V. 
Talkin’ Song.” He describes passing by 
Speaker’s Corner in London’s Hyde Park 
and listening to a man denigrating televi- 
sion. Well, it seems the guy gets the crowd 
all riled up and a fight breaks out and Bob 
scurries back to catch the whole incident 
on the nightly news — a lame irony if 
there ever was one. 

In keeping with Dylan’s simple rhyming 
couplets, producer Don Was (who did the 
album with fellow traveler David Was and 
the surely pseudonymed Jack Frost) 
moved away from the stinging sound of 
his own recent work with Iggy Pop and 
Bonnie Raitt, creating a demure backdrop 
for grandfatherly storytelling. Guns N’ 
Roses ax man Slash, for example, obvious- 
ly was instructed to “not wake the baby” 
during his guitar solos. Ditto Jimmie and 
Stevie Ray Vaughan. The exception is Al 
Kooper, who not only wants to play key- 
boards the way he did 25 years ago on 
“Like a Rolling Stone” but wants to play 
the same riffs while he’s at it. 

In a way, Under the Red Sky can be seen 
as an inevitable result of Dylan’s work 
through the years. Fables are nothing new 
for him. From “A Hard Rain’s a-Gonna 
Fall” and “Percy’s Song” nearly 30 years 
ago through “Just like Tom Thumb’s 
Blues,” “The Ballad of Frankie Lee and 
Judas Priest,” “Isis,” and on into the ’90s, 
one of Dylan’s trademarks as a songwriter 
has been the rollicking, mysterious, occa- 
sionally lewd sideshow of characters that 
populated his world. And if Mr. Jones 
didn’t know what was happening, Mrs. 
Henry sure did. But now he’s not so much 
concerned with creating colorful personal- 
ities as he is with simply coloring inside 
the lines. Q 
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Leaving deep tracks in the collective sonic memory 





PETER TARNOFF 


More than myth 


Janis Joplin after 20 years 


by Wes Eichenwald 


n August 12, 1970, Janis Joplin and 
O her Full Tilt Boogie Band 

appeared at Harvard Stadium. It 
was her last performance. Less than two 
months later, in the early hours of October 
4, the singer OD’d at the Landmark Hotel 
in Hollywood, from a combination of alco- 
hol and heroin. Four dollars and 50 cents 
was found in her hands — change from a 
pack of cigarettes she had bought from the 
desk clerk shortly before she died. The 
pack lay unopened nearby. 

About a year later, Miss J’s posthumous 
album Pearl was out. My friend Peter — a 
12-year-old arbiter of cool who was into 
Led Zeppelin, the Dead, black-light 
posters, and marijuana when most of his 
peers were into Little League — was fond 
of singing a few bars of an odd little a cap- 
pella bit off the record called “Mercedes 











T.T. The Bears 






YO LA TENGO * FAKEBOOK 


Benz.” My curiosity piqued, I later played 
the original and snickered at the verses, 
which Janis delivered mock-piously in an 
exaggerated Southern Baptist accent: “Oh 
Lord, won’t you buy me a Mercedes 
Benz/My friends all drive Porsches, I must 
make amends/Worked hard all my life- 
time, no help from my friends/So oh Lord, 
won't you buy me a Mercedes Benz.” 

It was my first exposure to Janis, and 
probably my first exposure to irony as well 
— at least the first one that stuck. Like most 
of her catalogue, it seems not a bit dated 
today. To paraphrase another eulogy, Janis 
was not of the ’60s but for all time. 
However conveniently she fits into the 
rock martyrology, the blues stand outside 
the confines of decades and pop charts, 
even the mutated electric hippie blues of 
Janis and her various accompanists. 





“Fakebook is a soft-focus record that reveals it’s edge in 
dark whispers.... (Yo La Tengo) has put together a set of 
songs that sound like instant classics.” 


-Boston Phoenix 


Catch Yo La Tengo live at 
Saturday, September 29% 








It’s not too hard to imagine her today, at 
47, a contemporary of Paul McCartney and 
Grace Slick, appearing at Great Woods 
with her latest band, maybe double-billed 
with Bonnie Raitt or the Jefferson Airplane 
reunion tour, or even for one more go- 
around with Big Brother. Although she 
might or might not have developed an 
active political consciousness, I’d like to 
think she’d never endorse sneakers, beer 
or — gag — perfume. Off drugs and alco- 
hol for years, happily married with a cou- 
ple of kids, she’d belt out the old fav-o- 
rites, plus four or five from her hit come- 
back album of ’88, in a voice deeper and 
even more colored by time. But she’d still 
mean everything she sang, and she’d still 
deliver the goods. 

Instead, we’ve had to do without her. 
Janis never got a chance to transcend her 
early myth. Finally she fell into the biggest 
mythmaking circumstance of all. 

Just as Janis, 27 when she died, was not 
so much ahead of her time as outside it, 
she felt she was an outsider her whole life, 
wherever she hung her bangles and boas. 
She admired Mae West, but, she told biog- 
rapher David Dalton, “I think I have too 
much insecurity . . . reality and humanness 
... 1 can pull it off, you know . . . but any- 
body that knows me knows. . . But I like 
that style.” She was as aware of her own 
Style as Madonna, the difference being that 
Janis’s performance goal was to play for 
keeps, to overcome the natural tendency 
to act rather than communicate. 

Dalton’s book, Piece of My Heart: The 
Life, Times and Legend of Janis Joplin (St. 
Martin’s Press), depicts an all too real per- 
son — not the big-mouthed sashaying 
boozer-druggie-whore of legend, but a 
smart, sensitive woman who read F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and Thomas Wolfe avidly and 
had a Victorian work ethic. In these days 
of Patti Smiths, Chrissie Hyndes, and Annie 
Lennoxes, it’s easy to forget what a gen- 


. uine innovation such a thing as a Janis was 


on stage, or what a shock she caused by 
being no one’s manipulated love-doll pop- 
sicle or girl-group hairdo. If she didn’t 
inspire any overt disciples — who could 
sing like that, anyway? — she did leave 
deep tracks in the collective sonic memo- 
ty. Not to mention records. 

For those wanting to go beyond the hits 
available on the Personics System — “Me 
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and Bobby McGee” and “Piece of My 
Heart” — her complete catalogue remains 
in print, according to a Columbia Records 
spokesman. Who, apparently, has never 
tried to find a copy of her first album with 
Big Brother and the Holding Company, 
which was released on the Mainstream 
label. 

All her records have something to rec- 
ommend them. Cheap Thrills, recorded in 
the spring of ’68, defines ’60s psychedelia: 
it’s extraverted, soulful, fuzzed-out, free- 
wheeling, and what people used to call 
chooglin’. Highlights include “Piece of My 
Heart,” “Combination of the Two,” “Ball 
and Chain,” the quasi-traditional “Turtle 
Blues,” and a deliciously drawn-out hippie- 
blues version of the Gershwin standard 
“Summertime.” It’s JJ at her shriekin’ best. 

Some of In Concert, a two-record set 
split between performances with Big 
Brother and Full Tilt Boogie, is uneven, but 
side four alone is worth: the price. 
Recorded during the legendary Festival 
Express tour through Canada in the sum- 
mer of ’70, the versions of “Get It While 
You Can” and “Ball and Chain” — featuring 
Janis’s trancelike singing and memorable 
dialogue ending with “It’s all the same 
fucking day, man” — are must listening. 

On Pearl, Janis took a mostly softer tack. 
The rap on Full Tilt Boogie is that, though 
they might have been more accomplished 
musically, they lacked a strong personality 
to match hers. This is borne out by the 
undistinguished instrumental "Buried Alive 
in the Blues” — the vocal of which Janis 
was to record the day of her death. Even if 
you don’t know her fate, the record has a 
melancholy feel. But the second side, 
which features “Bobby McGee” (a num- 
ber-one hit in 1971) and “Mercedes Benz,” 
is effectively understated and still affecting. 

“Too bad she never lived to see the 
punk rock scene,” Country Joe McDonald 
reminisced in the liner notes of Farewell 
Song, a collection of previously unreleased 
live and studio takes from early '67 to mid 
70. “I think she would have liked the '80s, 
and I would put her somewhere between 
Pat Benatar and Nina Hagen. I would love 
to hear a B-52’s/Big-Brother-with-Janis 
concert now. It is just really terrible that 
she died and is not with us now to listen to 
this record.” I don’t know about any of 
those statements, Joe, except the last. QO 
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TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


SECURED SOUNDS OFFER: Guaranteed music for the 90's, we are so 
sure that you'll enjoy these CEMA Distributed new releases that we're 
offering you a chance to buy any of these titles with no risk involved! 
Buy it, listen to it, if you don't like it bring it back 2 pit receipt within 
two weeks of purchase and we'll credit you with the full purchase price 
towards any other cassette or cd in the store! 
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Tending their garden 


The flowering dissonance of Bulkhead 


by Jon Wiederhorn 


ulkhead guitarist Tom Devaney 
B stands barechested, watering his 


garden, while vocalist Pete Ryan sits 
on the front stoop of their Allston house 
petting a kitten. Most Allston residents 
would be lucky to have a strip of sparse, 
patchy grass. Devaney and Ryan have a 
lush green lawn, blooming chrysanthe- 
mums, and towering sunflowers, all neatly 
contained within their 30-square-foot front 
yard. 
“Look at how the beads of water collect 
on all the hairs of this plant,” Ryan says, 
pointing to a leaf the size of a record jack- 
et. Devaney stops watering to examine the 
leaf. “Cool,” he says after a long pause. 

The greenery is quite breathtaking: “We 
just plant the seeds and fet them grow,” 
says Ryan. 

Musically, they’ve done the same. 
Having graduated from B@ston Gollege-in 
1987, Devaney and Ryan formed Bulkhead 
as a dissonant, extemporaneous outfit 
along the lines of Wire, Sonic Youth, and 
Can. Initially, they were more adventurous 
than accessible. “Let’s just say we weren't 
radio-ready,” suggests Devaney. 

But through careful tending and three 
growing seasons, Bulkhead have evolved 
into a potent, powerful unit. Two of their 
songs, “A-Dong Market” and “Do I Smell 
Pizza?”, are featured on the Where’s 
Stanton Park? compilation LP, and they 
receive regular airplay on WZBC, WFNX, 
and WBCN. Bulkhead are now radio-ready 
because the four-piece band have learned 
to incorporate their de-tuned guitars into a 
catchy rock framework. The balance is 
’ precarious. And therein lies the appeal. 

“There’s a certain element of always 

; being on the edge,” says drummer Chris 

| Foley, who joined Bulkhead last April fol- 

i lowing brief stints with several hardcore 
bands. “There’s dissonance, speed, and 
dynamics; and when you put it all togeth- 
er, everything could easily fall apart’ at any 
moment. But it never does.” 

Much of the dissonance derives from 
Devaney’s jagged, atonal guitar work. 

, Although his long stringy hair hangs like 
| Thurston Moore’s (Sonic Youth), 

Devaney’s style is uniquely his own malev- 

olent mixture of melody and mayhem. “I'm 
| the only guitar player in the band, so I 

want a really distinct sound. I like the idea 

of playing something that’s bluesy, but 
kind of eerie and dissonant. I usually tune 
one string differently to get that effect.” 

Bulkhead are not afraid to take chances, 
or ruffle feathers. After being denied a 
soundcheck, their first gig at the Rat ended 
10 minutes after it began with a scorching 
version of “Inna Gadda Da Vida.” They've 
been banned from T.T.’s for badmouthing 
the management; recently they countered 
a group of hecklers at the Rat by yelling, 
“Hey, I don’t make fun of you when you 
work at the Store 24.” 

“It’s all about taking chances,” says 
Ryan. “So many bands are like TV dramas. 
They flow smoothly, but you know exactly 
what's going to happen. We like surprises.” 

As far as lyrics go, it’s difficult to tell 
where Bulkhead are coming from. Like 
Sonic Youth, they have strong imagery, but 
it’s .. . vague. “For me, writing lyrics is a 
lot like puzzlemaking,” Ryan explains. 





“Being really evocative, and kind of con- 
crete, but never too explicit. My best lyrics 
are obscure and enigmatic, without being 
arbitrary.” 

With regular airplay and a record deal in 
the works, Bulkhead seem destined to 
travel the road paved by successful alter- 
native Boston bands like the Pixies and 
Bullet LaVolta. Where will they be in five 
or 10 years? Foley: “I see a big garden with 


Cellars by 
starlight 


watermelons, glistening grapes, pear trees, 


and 12-foot tall sunflowers.” Devaney: “We 


» "want to’move to a place that has a 110-to- 


130 day-a-year growing season; have a 
house that doesn’t have severe structural 
problems, have a puppy dog, and zillions 
of records.” 


The mentality of Mallet-Head is summed 
up by the title of their latest release, Yeab 
Yeab Yeab (Frontier). Their music is junk 
food for the ears, perfect for those who 
can’t handle complex rhythms, varied tem- 
pos, or provocative lyrics. Their songs are 
aggressive, but too repetitive to rock, and 
the lyrics are too cliché’d to evoke any 
emotion. Consider the truly silly “Wait”: 
“I'll wait for you baby/You’re all that I’ve 
got/You’re a cold blooded women/You 
make me hot.” Kind of makes Judas Priest 
sound like Robert Frost. 

With three ex-Gang Green members, 
Chuck Stilphen (guitar), Glen Stilphen 
(bass), and Walter Gustafson (drums), it’s 
not surprising that Mallet-Head lack intelli- 
gence. But whereas Chris Dougherty plugs 
Gang Green as a mindless, fun, beer-guz- 
zling thrash outfit, Mallet-Head try to come 
off as a serious, stomping metal band. It 
doesn’t work. They stomp in place. Most 
every song chugs along at the same tempo, 


.their rhythms lying somewhere between 


the heavy-edged attack of AC/DC and the 
fuzzy drone of the Cult. And Morgan 
Keating sings like a sore-throated Ian 
Astbury. 

Although “Give and Take” and “Slow 
Down” initially build some atmosphere, 
they evaporate into standard biker tunes. 
Only “Yeah Yeah,” which makes interest- 
ing use of delayed-sounding rhythms, 
draws ‘attention. Otherwise, there’s not a 
shred of originality. True, the band lack 
pretension: no hair spray, no ballads, no 
rock-star poses, But they also lack chops, 
licks, and ideas. Yeah Yeah Yeah? No, I 
don’t think so. 

*- + * 
ODDS & ENDS. Friday, September 28: 
Zug Zug at Green Street Station; 
Dumptruck at Bunratty’s . . . Saturday, 
September 29: Dave Howard:and the High 
Rollers at the Tam; T.H. & the Wreckage, 
with Deleriants and Street Hart, at Grovers; 
the Zulus at Edible Rex . . . Tuesday, 
October 2: Scatterbrain, with guests Steve 
Stone, Tommy Gun, Syzygy, Bad Dreams, 
at the Channel . . . Friday, October 5: Bim 
Skala Bim at Grovers. Q 











The Bank of Boston Celebrity Series and The Boston Phoenix present 


Great Performance Series 


CREATE YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION SERIES AND SAVE 25-50%! 


The Boston Phoenix and The Bank of Boston Celebrity Series have teamed up to give Phoenix readers 
a special ticket to great performances. Choose 3 or more events from a list of 12 outstanding performances and 
pay only $14.00 per ticket - for seats that would cost from $20-$32.00 at the box office. If your plans change, 
you can swap your Phoenix series tickets for other events included in this offer. 








OUTSTANDING DANCE 
“Rollicking.” Boston Herald 


The Chieftains 
& James Galway, flute 


Treland’s most beloved traditional band joins 
forces with its most celebrated flute player for 
an evening of rousing Celtic entertainment. 
High spirits and fabulous music come 
together in this special Celebrity Series 
presentation. 

Sunday, March 10, 8pm 

Symphony Hall 

a ‘GBH Classics Event 


Lezginka Folk Dance 


Company of the U.S.S.R. “Perfectly fine.” Boston Herald 


Direct from the Caucasus mountains — hetween the Black and:Caspian seas — 
this 45-member troupe of dancers and musicians will celebrate the folk traditions Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute 


of Soviet Daghestan. Jean Pierre Rampal is a nearly inexplicable — Everywhere he 













One night only: don’t miss the Lezghinka’s American debut performs he wins new friends, and brings the world of classical music to new 
Sunday, October 7, 8pm audiences.. 
Symphony Hall per same? f 13, 3pm 
a GBH Classics Event sponsored by Saunders Real Estate Corporation “It glistens” New York Times 
— Preservation Hall Jazz Band 
There is absolutely nothing like the authentic 
sound of New Orleans jazz. And the world’s best 
source is the Preservation Hall Jazz Band ~ which 
is well on its way to becoming a Boston tradition 
Sunday, April 14, 8pm 
Symphony Hall 
a ‘GBH Classics Event sponsored by 
Saunders Real Estate Corporation 
“Triumphant.” New York Times Eno wee a 
Alvin Ailey American coke, 
Dance tadaier a Leontyne Price, soprano ? AND MUCH, MUCH MORE 
She is a legend in her own lifetime, an electrifying presence on the concert stage, 


They are the most popular dancers in the world. Founded in 1958 by the tate iads ; belov : 
choreographic genius Alvin Ailey and now under the inspired direction of the Sondag, Sobroney 17, 8pm —— 
dynamic Judith Jamison, the Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater continues to wa 





expand the horizons of dance audiences everywhere. a ‘GBH Classics Event 
ry March 21, 8pm “A celebration.” Boston Phoenix 
by WBZ-TV Koyaanisqatsi/Live! 


Philip Glass and the Philip Glass Ensemble give an extraordinary live 
performance of the remarkable film score to Koyaanisqatsi. With impeccable 
timing to match the avant-garde Godfrey Bessio film, Glass creates an 
astounding, celebratory, multi-media experience. 

Sunday, hae 28, 4pm 


Symphony | 
; f ‘GBH Classics Event 
“Marvelous.” Boston Globe : 


Shanghai Acrobats 

& Imperial Warriors “Triumphant.” Boston Globe 2 -— 

of the Peking Opera Shirley Verrett, soprano Incomparable,” The Daily News 

Following their celebrated Boston debut in 1988, the Shanghai Acrobats will A beloved Norma, a legendary Aida, and a startling Delilah, soprano Shirley Victor Borge: 3 

return to Symphony Hall in the astonishing company of the Imperial Warriors of _ Verrett is the focus of loving, world-wide acclaim. Comedy in Music 

ee dae, Sraiieg: st, — The one and only Victor Borge promises to 
take Symphony Hall by storm — and fill it 


Friday, October 19, 8pm 
_ with a sea of comedy and music. “He is one 

of the funniest people in the world.” 

Los Angeles Times 





- FOLK AND ETHNIC Friday, November 16, 8pm 
sponsored by KK&M Advertising 
“First-class” 
Y ~ 7 Svetlan First time since 1910 
Yevgeny OV saad “Sonorous.” Boston Globe 
& The U.S.S.R. Andreyev Balalaika Vienna Choir Boys 
Orchestra . 
State Symphony Without doubt, the Vienna Choir Boys are 


plays an integral musical role in the life of the Soviet Union. Don’t miss this rare _ Balalaika Orchestra — is making its first U.S. tour since 1910! Enjoy this rare te spring with the Vienna Choir Boys, 


Founded by government decree during the 1930's, the U.S.S.R. State Symphony —_The Andreyev Balalaika Orchestra — once known as the Imperial Russian Court vow be longest-running musical hit. 
Ce 
Copeman to experience their first visit ever to Boston! All-Russian program opportunity to hear authentic music for ethnic Russian folk instruments — all and share in the warmth and beauty of great 





ling masterworks from Tchaikovsky. performed by a virtuoso ensemble and exciting guest artists. art performed with youthful spirits. 
, February 6, 8pm Wednesday, January 9, 8pm Sunday, March 10, 3 pm 
Symphony Hall Symphony Hall Symphony Hall 
The Winifred A. Carmichael Memorial Concert 
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his older brother, Jimmie, who..was 

the first guitar player he knew. As 
the Vaughan boys passed their school 
years, Jimmie practiced compulsively and 
brought home the records that introduced 
Stevie to the music of Howlin’ Wolf and 
Lightning Hopkins and John Mayall and 
Jimi Hendrix. And Stevie watched, moon- 
eyed, as Jimmie became the hottest gui- 
tarist in Austin, then began touring the 
country and world with the Fabulous 
Thunderbirds, and finally broke into the 
narrow pantheon of crossover-blues star- 
dom in 1986, when the T-Birds’ “Tuff 
Enuff” cracked the Top 10. 

Stevie Ray had the same kind of fever. 
He spent his childhood curved over a fret- 
board; he dropped out of school; and by 
the end of the ’70s, when Jimmie had 
taken to the road, Stevie had inherited 
Jimmie’s mantle as Austin’s Maginot Line 
— the hometown cat that any visiting gui- 
tar player who thought he was bad had to 
cross. A 1980 tape of a roaring Austin 
show, which Stevie once used as a demo, 
shows how irrepressible a blues talent he 
was by then. 

But it took a few more years. for other 
musicians to carry his reputation te-talent 
scout John Hammond, who added Stevie 
to a résumé of signings that included Billie 


tevie Ray Vaughan always idolized 


Holiday, Big Bill Broonzy, and Bob Dylan. «- 
Just before the first album by Stevie" Ray” 
Vaughan-arid Double Trouble, 1983’s: 
Texas Flood, was released, Bowie saw.the~ 


group at the Montreaux Jazz Festival-and 
asked Stevie to drop his boilerhouse play- 
ing all over his Let’s Dance album. 

Stevie’s star rose, and it kept rising: with 
each successive recording. But late last 
month it fell, in a clatter of metal and 
earth, from the Wisconsin sky as the heli- 
copter carrying him to Chicago crashed 
into a ski hill behind the outdoor theater 
where he’d just played his final concert. 
Dead at 35 — fate had barely given him a 
chance to show us what he could do. It’s 
even sadder to think that, after 10 years of 
traveling different thoroughfares, the 
Vaughan brothers had just gotten back on 
the same path. Jimmie had left the 
Thunderbirds (where he was replaced by 
New England guitar hero Duke Robillard), 
and this summer he and Stevie had ful- 
filled their longtime fantasy of making a 
record together. It’s called Family. Style 
(pic). oe 

The album plays like a scrapbook, not 
some guitarslingers’ showdown. It’s the 
stuff that the Vaughans are made of: road- 
house rock, Texas in-jokes, Stax and 
Motown soul, deep and singing blues-gui- 
tar lines, rowdy shuffles, a dusty vocal 
twang, and peyote-button charm. If there’s 
a hint of competition in the tracks, it’s 
extremely brotherly — no clenched teeth, 
just a couple of Cheshire Cat grins, lots of 
back-slapping. Blues purists will be 
pleased, perhaps. Family Style doesn’t fea- 
ture the kind of pyrotechnic turns Stevie 
always included on his own albums (save 
for some beautiful fire on “Telephone 
Song” and the closing instrumental 
“Brothers”). This is more of a “Jimmie” 
record, a little laidback but cruising, and 
always right in the pocket. 

But it should be noted, at least one more 
time, that any so-called purist who slagged 
Stevie Ray for his hot-rodded approach to 
the blues must also feel the same way 
about Guitar Slim or Buddy Guy — or be 
a hypocrite, and quite likely a fathead, too. 

The record has another quality, a 
warmth underlined by its title and 
explained by Nile Rodgers, its producer. 
“They really wanted to do this; they 
looked at this record like going out and 
playing for company, like they used to 
when they were kids and the family would 
get together and their mother’s friends 
would come over and they'd just listen to 
stuff off the radio and make up new lyrics 
and play while everybody talked and ate 
chicken and potato salad.” 

Rodgers, the guitarist and funkmeister 

who co-led the disco group Chic, might 
seem an odd choice to produce the 
| Vaughan Brothers, as they called them- 
selves for Family Style. Yet he and Stevie 
Ray had been friends since 1983. 
“I was producing Let’s Dance for David 
Bowie,” Rodgers recounts, “and I didn’t 
know much about Stevie except that he 
was supposed to be a really good guitar 
player. So he walks in and picks up one of 
the guitars I had in the studio, and I 
thought, ‘Who is this guy? I grabbed a gui- 
tar and we started jamming, and I said, 
‘Man, this guy sounds just like Albert King.’ 
I was awestruck, because I could never get 
that Albert King vibrato down, and this 
young guy who I’d never heard before just 
had it cold.” 





Jimmie: he was Stevie Ray’s first guitar hero. 


Family style 
The Vaughans’ final reunion 


Stevie Ray: he spent his childhood curved over a fretboard. 
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Both Vaughans shared an uncanny abili- 
ty to assimilate other players’ styles, and 
on Family Style, their app#®aches fit 
together like a blues-guitar ec of a 
Chinese puzzle. For all the fawness and 
energy in Stevie’s playing, it’s Jimmie 
who's the real brawler. His tone is thick, 
biker-heavy, and precise, cutting a path 
through the mix of numbers like the 
sprightly, lovestruck “Hard To Be” and 
announcing his entrance in “Brothers” 
with a beautifully chiseled string of ripe 
whole notes. Often he sounds like a mix- 
ture of Lonnie Mack and Guitar Slim — 
thick choppy rhythms laced with leads 
dressed in perfectly sculpted notes, each 
one as plump and perfect as a ripe apple. 

Stevie Ray is more of a mockingbird, 
albeit one who used other player's voices 
only as the basis for his own, In all his 
records, and especially in thesroots-con- 
scious Family Style, it’s easy to pick out the 
strains of Albert King (in his sogting string- 
bends), Jimi Hendrix (the libidinous wah- 
wah screams of “Telephone Song”), 
Hubert Sumlin (in the way he often punc- 
tuated solos with exuberant slides down 
the low-E string), Buddy Guy (in his attack 
and wild shifts in dynamics), and Albert 
Collins (his opening salvo in “Brothers” is 
so dead-on Collins that it’s uncanny). 

The beautiful thing about all this is that, 
despite the good-natured rivalry that’s part 
of brotherhood, the Vaughans seem to 
care not a whit about the relative merits of 
their playing — the who’s-hot-and-who's- 
not debate that always ignited their fans — 
on. Family Style, arid probablytnever did. 
Party tunes like “White Boots™™and “Good 
Texan,” which feature Jimmie’s first 
recorded vocals, are good, silly Jove songs, 
tongue wedged in cheek. The‘fhstrumental 
“Hillbillies from Outerspace,” with Jimmie 
playing a jazz organ flown in from the 
Twilight Zone, is like most of this record 
— the sound of two dear friends having 
fun. 

Before he died, Stevie called “Hillbillies” 
autobiographical; it’s from the Stax side of 
the family, with Stevie dishing snapping 
and ringing licks, Steve Cropper-style, and 
Jimmie floating over an M.G.'s backbeat 
groove. The nearly all-instrumental 
“Baboom/Mama Said” is a hip dip deeper 
into funk, with a rhythm section of 
Rodgers, bassist Al Berry, and drummer 
Larry Aberman plowing into James Brown 
via the "Meters; sexually ecstatic female’ 
vocals, and a deft 'little’solo from Stevie 
where he comes off like a fast-fingered shy 
boy copping licks from George Benson — 
another ‘small indication of the distinctive 
type of blues-jazz integration he had final- 
ly begun to find on his last album's ambi- 
tious and pretty instrumental, “Rimi 
Paradise.” vs 

At the same time, Stevie Ray was incor- 
porating different song styles into his bag. 
Tunes like “Wall .of Denial” and 
“Tightrope” on 1989's Jn Step proved he'd 
learned to infuse his blues into radio-ready 
rock songforms. Family Style’s “Tick Tock” 
shows that he’d also mastered gentle soul, 
with help from his brother, who provides 
chiming fills and a clean rhythm that’s the 
song’s heartbeat. The number is a beauti- 
ful sequel to Marvin Gaye’s “What's Goin’ 
On,” “a vision of blues skies from sea to 
shining sea,” where “the worst of enemies 
became their best friends” is offset by the 
warning that “time’s tickin’ away.” Stevie 
Ray recorded no other vocal like this: 
swinging and soft-spoken, caressing all the 
right notes in a buttery Southwestern purr. 

And, indeed, even as the final mixes 
were being done on Family Style, time was 
tickin’ away. “When I first found out what 
had happened to Stevie, I couldn’t even 
think about the music,” says:Rodgers. “I 
felt like I'd lost such a good fri¢nd. He was 
my brother, too. And the three of us had 
become so close making this album. I 
remembered giving them pep*talks, telling 
them not to worry about what other peo- 
ple might want. The goal was to get good 
tracks and make Jimmie the star and focus. 
This was their record. And I remembered 
saying, ‘This is not your last record togeth- 
er. It’s your first record together.’ And 
when we were done, they were the happi- 
est, most artistically satisfied people I’d 
ever worked with.” He sighs. “I was so 
sad. 

“The last time I spoke with Jimmie, it 
was killing me. During the week of the 
funeral, Jimmie and Martha [the Vaughan 
boys’ mother] and Jonna [Stevie’s fiancée] 
were so strong, it made me feel stronger. 
But when I last talked to Jimmie, he was 
going to start sorting through all of Stevie’s 
stuff. And he said, ‘Nile, I don’t know what 
to do. I don’t even know how to think 
about this. He’s my little brother.’ 

“I really feel for him.” QO 
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Banchetto Musicale: one of our glories 


Praiseworthy Purce 
Banchetto Musicale does homage to King Arthur 


by Lloyd Schwartz 

fter an abbreviated season of rest, 
A recuperation, and re-evaluation, 

Martin Pearlman and Banchetto 
Musicale, Boston’s first full-time resident 
Baroque orchestra, are back with a full 
line-up. Their 17th season opened 
September 21 with the composer whom, 
of late, they’ve been doing best, Henry 
Purcell. The work was King Arthur, or The 
British Worthy, John Dryden's. patriotic 
extravaganza with extended — and some 
of Purcell’s most irresistible — musical 
interludes. 

Dryden’s original version, pre-Purcell, 
was written to commemorate the 25th 
anniversary of the Restoration. It was, he 
wrote, “the last Piece of Service, which I 
had the Honour to do, for my Gracious 
Master, King CHARLES the Second.” 
Charles enjoyed attending rehearsals of 
Dryden’s Albion and Albanius (music by 
the French composer Louis Grabu); King 
Arthur was meant to be a sequel. But 
Charles died even before the first public 
performance of Albion. The change in the 
political climate made King Arthur unpro- 
duceable in its original form. Seven years 
later, in 1691, Dryden decided to try it 
again, with music by Purcell. 

Dryden was not originally a supporter of 
indigenous English music. “When any of 
our countrymen excel him,” he wrote of 
Grabu, “I shall be glad for the sake of Old 
England, to be shown my error.” In the 
dedication to King Arthur, Dryden 
acknowledged that error. “Musick,” he 
writes, “has arriv’d to a greater perfection 
in England, than ever formerly; especially 
passing through the Artful Hands of Mr. 
Purcel, who has Compos’d it with so great 
a Genius, that he has nothing to fear but 
an ignorant, ill-judging Audience.” 

Yet Dryden gives indications of bridling 
at compromises in versification he had to 
make for the music. “The Numbers of 
Poetry and Vocal Musick, are sometimes so 
contrary, that in many places I have been 
oblig’d to cramp my Verses, and make 
them rugged to the Reader, that they may 
be harmonious to the Hearer: Of which I 
have no Reason to repent me, because 
these sorts of Entertainment are principally 
design’d for the Ear and Eye.” 

As in his performances of Purcell’s other 
theatrical works, The Indian Queen and 
The Fairy Queen, Martin Pearlman has 
made the wise and witty choice to keep 
the music in its theatrical context. Multi-tal- 
ented actor-director-scholar (etc.) 
Laurence Senelick once again supplied a 
running commentary, combining his own 
polished doggerel with actual dialogue 
from Dryden’s play. 

"Good friends in stall seats and in 
gallery,” Senelick began, “our tale’s not 
drawn from Thomas Malory.” Too true! 
Dryden's tangled plot has nothing to do 


with Knights of the Round Table. His 
Arthur is battling the Saxons. “We know 
Priest Osmond’s a barbarian,” Senelick 
informed us, “because he prays to gods 
Wagnerian.” Kings, magicians, and spirits, 
lining up on the sides of Good and Evil, 
wage their war over England and the love 
of a blind Cornwall princess named 
Emmeline. 


_ But Senelick.did more, than.narrate_the. 
twists and turns of the improbable:plot In 


his astounding variety of spoken voices 
(squeaky falsetto and low growl for the 
opposing spirits; overstuffed, stiff-upper- 
lip British for the Hero and Basil Rathbone 
snarl for the Villain; high-pitched cooing 
for the princess and a wealth of accents for 
all the servants and underlings, male and 
female) and sudden shifts of emotional 
tone, he also captured the grab bag of 
styles and attitudes inherent not only in 
Dryden’s text but also in Purcell's music. 
Short of sitting through an entire staged 
production, which probably few contem- 
porary organizations could afford to pre- 
sent (Senelick also gave us some of the 
more elaborate stage directions), it’s hard 
to imagine a better way to experience such 
lost mixed genres as masque and semi- 


The musical performance, too, was a 
thorough delight. Pearlman is sometimes 


Karen Kaderavek: consistently characterful 


too reticent a conductor. But his under- 
statement and unpretentious delicacy 
work particularly well for Purcell, reflect 
some of Purcell’s own most appealing 
qualities. And Pearlman's increasing confi- 
dence in playing the music of this compos- 
er has evidently put a little more rhythmic 
bite into his direction. 

The orchestra, of course, is one of our 


.~glories. The playing in King:Arthur, how- 


ever, wasn't consisteritly elegant. The natu- 
ral trumpets had more than their share of 
accidents, and some of the ensemble work 
would surely have been more secure with 
another rehearsal. The pastoral airs and 
dances, however, with Christopher 
Krueger’s lilting recorder playing, were 
particularly spirited, tripping and mercuri- 
al. The continuo playing of Peter Sykes 
(harpsichord) and Karen Kaderavek 
(Baroque cello) was consistently charac- 
terful. And the strings, especially when 
supporting the broader, more spacious 
choruses, mellowed out with the mellow- 
est of Purcell’s melodies. 

The chorus, too, performed with lively 
spirit and accomplished vocalizing, rising 
to the score’s most memorable passages. 
One must admire even the hated heathens 
when their prayer of sacrifice to Woden is 
so eloquently delivered. And in Purcell’s 
inspired transformation scene, the 


“Prospect of Winter in Frozen Countries,” 
with which the evil magician Osmond tries 
to impress Emmeline, the singers shivered 
and chattered in the most uncanny combi- 
nation of humor and terror. Of the chorus’s 
21 members, 11 sang solo parts, all with 
vocal assurance — that in itself is quite a 
comment on the general quality of this 
group. Still, a certain stylistic chasteness 
kept the well-sung “Syren” duet, for exam- 
ple, from being as seductive as it ought to 
have been, considering how close Arthur 
comes to yielding (“A Lazie Pleasure trick- 
les through my veins,” he exclaims). 

One might also carp about diction. I 
heard mutterings from people sitting 
around me that the program. booklet, 
which contained some 20 pages of ads, 
offered no text: English Set tomitisic is one 
of the hardest languages to grasp. 
Skimping in this area isn’t the best way to 
win friends. 

Two of the soloists were excellent. 
Tenor Jeffrey Thomas ranged from the 
romantic languor of an amorous Kentish 
shepherd ("How blest are Shepherds, how 
happy their Lasses”) to the cocky rural 
Comus, rolling his R’s and aspirating the 
H’s in “Honour” in Purcell’s extraordinary 
harvest hymn, which is also a rollickingly 
comic drinking song. 

Bass-baritone David Ripley sang one of 
his best performances since he played the 
title role in the Peter Sellars/Craig Smith 
production of Handel's: Saul with the 
Cantata Singers, in 1981. He was in fine, 
rounded, eloquent voice. As the Genius of 
the frosty isle, he must sing one of the 
most profound moments in Purcell, beg- 
ging to be returned to his frozen kingdom: 
“I can scarcely move, or draw my 
Breath;/Let me, let me, Freeze again to 
Death.” The reverberant depth of Ripley’s 
voice was chilling in more ways than one. 

And the third principal soloist was 
Nancy Armstrong, who was — and usually 
is — in a class by herself. She is one of the 
leading Baroque sopranos in the world, 
and probably the greatest Purcell singer of 
our day. In exquisite voice, she was a 
playful sprite, a teasing lover, and a soulful 
heroine. In the other ‘great moment of 
King Arthur, when “an Islandvarises, to a 
soft tune; Britannia seated inthe Island, 
with Fishermen at her feet, etc.,” Venus 
enters and sings of how she will “forsake 
her Cyprian Grove” to dwell on this 
“Fairest Isle.” This is the sublime paean to 
England, the moment toward which the 
entire work has been secretly yearning. 

Beyond the impeccable trills and grace- 
ful, gracious grace notes; beyond the 
wrenching pianissimos of the concluding 
verses; beyond the flawless diction that, 
for once, made a printed text unnecessary; 
beyond the freedom and flexibility that 
allowed her, as no one else dared, to play 
wittily .and lovingly with the rhythms the 
way the great 18th-century singers must 
have; beyond even singing itself, as one 
could watch the action of the entire opera 
flash through her expressive eyes — 
beyond all these, there is Armstrong's 
imaginative conviction, that inner fire that 
turned her into a goddess before our daz- 
zled eyes and ears. Q 
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- Neil Young and Crazy Horse Reunite: 
Ragged Glory Disc One of Their Best 


alone in my work the same way 
Tonight's the Night does. It’s very pos- 
itive but it has the same edge. Both 
sides are represented in this one, and 
they kind of vibrate. There isn’t one 
record I’ve made that this one can’t 
i. stand up beside. I’m expecting people 
to bring it back to the store, because 


By Brett 





eil Young has reunited with 

Crazy Horse and released one 

of the best records he’s ever 

made. Granted, not every 
Young fan will go wild over Ragged 
Glory (Reprise). If your favorite al- 
bum Was Harvest or Comes a Time, 
it might send you running for ear- 
plugs., But if you loved “Cinnamon 
Girl,” side two of Rust Never Sleeps 
and all of Re’ac’tor, then this is the 
album you’ ve been waiting about ten 
years for. 

Young parted company with 
Crazy Horse in 1986. They had split 
before, but this time, apparently, for 
good. Young announced that his new 
band, the Bluenotes would be the 
keeper. Crazy Horse responded with 
an album called Left for Dead. 

So what brought them together? “It 
was too much fun to miss,” Young 
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explains. He caught the bug while 
combing through old tapes for a mas- 
sive retrospective boxed set, origi- 
nally called Decade II and still set for 
release next year. “I had seen every- 
thing we did together, and that made 
me want ‘to play again. All these 
records (with Crazy Horse) are mile- 
stones, they’re all related. The records 
in between go off in one direction or 
another, but it always comes back to 
this. So it was time to come back to 
this.” 

Ragged Glory sounds like one of 
Young’s most positive’ statements. 
There’s a couple of reassuring love 
songs and the tongue-in-cheek humor 
of “F**in’ Up”, which he swears is 
being considered for a single. “It will 
certainly be a video. Maybe we'll do 
something digitally with the vocal so 
they can play it.” 
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Young considers this album the emo- 
tional flipside to Tonight’s the Night— 
the harrowing 1975 LP inspired by the 
OD of original Crazy Horse guitarist 
Danny Whitten. “I still laugh when I 
hear that record. That’s how I always 
react to records that blow peoples’ 
minds—if I can laugh when I'm listen- 
ing, I love it. When I’m in the right 
headspace, that one still sounds good. 
“I think Ragged Glory may stand 
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they'll feel guilty about getting so 


much on one record.” 
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Records has been one 


biues imprints of the ‘80's, 
consistently serving up hot and tasty albums by 
a wide range of both old and new blues‘acts.” 


-Tower Records Pulse 
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BLUES 


Houston Blues Vets Supercharge Gulf Coast Blues 


ulf Coast Blues, Vol. 1 (Black Top) 

features veteran Houston blues 

talents that include saxophonist 
Grady Gaines, Joe “Guitar” Hughes, pi- 
anist /songwriter Teddy Reynolds, An- 
son Funderbaugh and Crescent City 
bass great George Porter, Jr. But the big 
find is the husband/wife team of 
Clarence Hollimon and Carol Fran. 
Hollimon is an excellent guitar stylist, 


Wriuam Crark 








but Fran is a virtuosic, supercharged 
singer with impressive credentials. 

West Coast harmonica hero William 
Clarke's sixth recording, Blowin’ Like 
Hell (Alligator), should turn his un- 
derground buzz into wide acclaim. 
He’s a fine songwriter and vocalist but 
his hurricane-force harmonica carries 
the show. 

Way Down South (Antone’s) is leg- 
endary blues guitarist Matt Murphy’s 
first solo album; a basic sampler of his 
wide range of styles, from razor-sharp 
slide work to sizzling shuffles. 

Koerner, Ray and Glover introduced 
countless fans to acoustic folk blues in 
the early ‘60s. Now, Dave “Snaker” 
Ray and Tony Glover have returned 
with Ashes in my Whiskey (Rough 
Trade), their first studio recording in 25 
years. The dozen tunes feature Ray’s 
bedrock blues voice, deceptively sim- 
ple guitar and Glover’s thoughtful 
harp, recalling an era of front porch 
storytelling blues popularized by 
Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee. 

—~Michael Point 


REIssues 


Rarest Elvis and Vintage C&W for Collectors 


four bucks and cut two songs as a 

gift to his mother. Long thought lost, 
those acetates turned up with a child- 
hood friend two years ago. “My Hap- 
piness” leads off The Great Perfor- 
mances (RCA) and offers a glimpse at 
Elvis’ emerging talent. RCA has saved 
the second side for another disc. 

Rhino Records is amassing a com- 
mendable vintage country music cat- 
alog. Its recent Billboard Top 10 


i n 1953 Elvis Presley plunked down 


_Country Hits series features classics 


like George Jones’ “White Lightning” 
(1959), Marty Robbins’ “El Paso” 
(1960), Faron Young’s “Hello Walls” 
(1961), Hank Snow’s “I’ve Been Every- 
where” (1962) and Skeeter Davis's “The 
End of the World” (1963). You also get 
the first taste of Buck Owens’ great Cap- 
itol hits on CD. 

Other’ stuff: Super K’s Bubblegum 
Explosion (Sequel) is a 24-track collec- 
tion of hits by the:1910 Fruitgum Com- 
pany and Ohio Express. EMI's “Legend- 
ary Masters” series now ifticludes My 
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OPEN 9AM TO MIDNIGHT - 365 DAYS A YEAR 
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Georce Jones 
ino, the first decent U.S. Fat Man CD 
anthology. 

Need a great Halloween collection? 
Try DCC Compact Classics’ Monster 
Rock ‘n Roll Show, featuring “The 
Monster Mash,” Bo Diddley’s “Bo 
Meets the Monster,” Screamin’ Jay 
Hawkins’ “Feast of the Mau Mau”and 
more, including bits from classic hor- 
ror movies. Bi 

—Jeff Tamarkin 
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NEW 


AGE 


The Ambience and Melodic Grace of the Sufis 


VC’s immaculate digital exposi- 

tion, Mystic Flutes of the Sufis, 

has the ambience, melodic grace, 
transcendental beauty and supreme 
sense of reflection that have become 
tenants of the new age 
genre. The breathy rumi- 
nations of the ney whisper 
seductively of long-forgot- 
ten secrets and esoteric 
knowledge. It’s like listen- 
ing to a mirage. 

Cellist Bob Kindler has 1- 
ong been fascinated by 
Indian, South Pacific, jazz 
and classical music. He 
merges all these styles on 
his captivating new release 
Tiger’s Paw (Global Pacific). The musi- 
cianship and compositional vitality dis- 
played on this album are impressive. 

Western artists John McLaughlin and’ 
Carlos Santana have embraced Sri 
Chimnoy’s musical approach to spiritu- 
ality. Swiss multi-instrumentalist Alap 
Jetzer has also been inspired by Chin- 
moy’s artistic vision. Using electronics 


wort vb 


as a contrasting background for gui- 
tars, flute, tabla, harmonium, shruti 
and drone instruments, Jetzer deftly 
interprets Chinmoy compositions The 
Source of the Music and Eternity’s 





Sunrise (Heart Music, casSette only). 
The music flows with serene melodies 
that combine a joyful sense of spiritual 
awakening with pristine and inventive 
instrumental technique. Heart Music 
also features Chimnoy himself on the 
introspective Flute Music Meditations 
and The Dance of the Light. ® 

—tLinda Kohanov 
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Invigorating Sounds from the Corners of the Globe 


music in the “60s. His new 

album, Color Americano (CBS 
Discos), with its real life tales of love 
and sorrow, looks at the ironic racism 
American Latinos face in their home 
country, and at the problem of home- 
less and abused children that roam big 
city streets. 

Kotoja’s self-produced debut, Free- 
dom is what Everybody Wants (Inner 
Spirit), is a wild hybrid of Afro/Carib- 
bean styles like highlife, juju, soca and 
reggae. 

Also recommended: Pop Rai and 
Rachid Style - Rai Rebels, Vol 2 
(Earthworks), featuring tracks by Al- 
gerian stars Cheb Khaled and Cheb 
Sahrauoi; Mama Mosanbiki (Real- 
world) by Mozambique’s Eyuphuro, a 
beautiful collection of songs ranging 
from gentle acoustic chants to Congo- 
lese rhumba; Yan, a disc of soothing 
Chinese folk by The Guo Brothers & 
Shung Tian and Ya Habib, a collection 
of Qawwalis from The Sabri Brothers, 
Pakastani practioners of trance induc- 


ing devotignal music. 

Three discs which will appeal to 
folk, new age and world music fans are 
Desert Dance by Native American 
flautist R.Carlos Nakai; Recurring 
Dream by Sylvan Grey, a woman who 
plays the kantele, a traditional Finnish 
zither and Fire Dance, a fusion of 


Turkish, Middle Eastern and jazz © 


styles by Brian Keane and Omar Faruk 
Tekbilek. s 
—j. poet 
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FROM PRIVATE MUSIC 


Continuing his successful exploration of world music 
featuring Brazilian and African players plus 

Steve Gadd, Michael & Randy Brecker, Adrian Belew, 
J.J. Cale, Nana Vasconcelos, Hugh Masekela & 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo... a Brazilian foundation 


Poised to show America what the rest of the world has 
known for years, that he truly is the voice of Africa and 
the first bona fide star to emerge from the Third World 
since the late Bob Marley. “SET” captures a “live” fresh 
feel from his band while showing off his haunting 
multi-colored voice. 
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BLANK AUDIO TAPE SPECIALS 


NORMAL BIAS 
UR-90 TEN PACK W/FREE XL II-90 


LESS THAN A 1.00 PER TAPE. PLUS A FREE XL II-90. 
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FREE NEON WATCH! 
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WITH SONY HEADPHONES 100 ABSOLUTELY FREE! | 

9.99 
YOU GET THREE GREAT SOUNDING TAPES PLUS 
‘A PAIR OF QUALITY SONY HEADPHONES. HIGH BIAS 


XL ll-90 FOUR BRICK W/FREE XLII-90 


90 *. LESS THAN 250 PER TAPE: PLUS A FIFTH TAPE FREE! 








, NORMAL BIAS 
CIRE | 50/100 THREE BRICK 


2.49/2.88 


FREE WAIST POUCH! 
XL Il-S 90 SIX PACK W/FREE WAIST POUCH 


16.38 


JUST .83/.96 PER TAPE. 
LESS THAN 2.84 PER TAPE. PLUS A WAIST POUCH 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 





METAL 
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4.09/4.498 


JUST1.37/1.50 PER TAPE. 


JUST 3.33 PER TAPE. 
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A lot of sound for a three-piece, as well as fine, rowdy music 


Great Depression 


Uncle Tupelo can be a cure for the blues 


by Clea Simon 


he blues, guitarists in particular 

are fond of saying, is the easiest 

style of music to play — and the 
hardest to play well. The circular 12-bar 
structure takes minutes to learn, and its 
basic format allows solos from the word 
go. But with all the garage bands and soul- 
ful teens wailing away, there aren’t more 
than a dozen players worth a listen. 

Raw, country rock is only the next step 
up. Most of the structures are blues-based, 
usually customized for this style by the 
common touch of a fast-picked guitar and 
a backwoods-nasal voice. A bit of banjo or 
mandolin interplay adds an air of authen- 
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ticity. Folk-rock was its first popular label, 
then roots rock. When exurban Americans 
Started adopting the fast city music to the 
sounds they had grown up with, they 
called it cowpunk. 

Whatever its incarnation, college radio 
has had a place for it on those trendy, 
sometimes amateurish charts where effort 
is enough — probably because it is-fast 
and the players involved are young. But 
by now, the fire started by the likes of X, 
Rank and File, and the Long Ryders in the 
early ’80s has sent up enough smoke to 
make college-radio listeners want to stomp 


on anything sparking. 





Which is why Uncle Tupelo (from just 
outside St. Louis) deserve a listen, minus 
the hype. This trio’s debut vinyl, No 
Depression (Rockville), offers good songs, 
tight playing, and some fun guest appear- 
ances (notably the Zulus’ Rich Gilbert on 
the lap steel in “Whiskey Bottle”). A per- 
fect example of what Uncle Tupelo do 
well, this augmented number shows the 
classic blues-country wail of disillusion- 
ment as a new raw nerve, all sensibility 
and no distance, whereas hard-bopping 
romps (like “Graveyard Shift”) reveal a 
solid basis in rock-and-roll ethics — a 
more detached, devil-may-care mode. 


PERFECT 


For those special nights on the town, dinner & dancing. A leisurely 
drive in the country or business appointments in the city. Wherever 
you want to go, Commonwealth Limousine Service can take you 
there in comfort and style. 


Boston's only licenced sightseeing limousine service featuring impec- 
cably maintained late model limousines, Stretch Limousines and 


Sedans. 


Corporate and personal accounts invited. Professional, sophisticated 
chauffeurs... friendly and knowledgeable... grace behind the wheel. 
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Guitarist Jay Farrar defies the simplicity 
of these straight-ahead songs with intro- 


. spective lyrics about the drinking and 


boredom of everyday life. Sometimes reli- 
gion sneaks in too, as in: “A long way from 
happiness/In a_ three-hour-away 
town/Whiskey bottle over Jesus/Not forev- 
er, just for now.” Coupled with the drive of 
bassist Jeff Tweedy and drummer Mike 
Heidorn, however, these lines never get to 
settle into maudlin. Even during their 
slower moments, Uncle Tupelo skid and 
splash over the top. 

Did they deserve to be rated by CMJ — 
the college-music-industry equivalent to 
Billboard — as the best unsigned band 
anywhere? Several strong contenders right 
here in Boston could pick a fight over that 
one. What Uncle Tupelo do have, in addi- 
tion to a good record, is a strong live 
show. Energetic and up on their frequent 
passes through this town (most recently at 
T.T. the Bear’s and the Middle East), the 
band manage a lot of sound for a three- 


.piece, and enough of it appropriately 


ordered to hold together as well as make 
some fine, rowdy music. 

On No Depression, the group have cap- 
tured this spirit — credit that largely to the 
transparent production of Paul Kolderie 
and Sean Slade, who_trapped them in 
Boston’s Fort Apache studio without 
squashing their life out. Recording the 
entire album in 10 days may have helped, 
but speed and spontaneity don’t always 
co-exist in the studio and, when found, 
should be treasured. 

Not that Uncle Tupelo should be deified. 
This is a lively young band with a solid 
record and a headstart on surviving college 
radio’s trends. No more, certainly no less, 
and always a grand club night out. Q 
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Randy Weston: spreading his notions about the universality of African culture 


SECTION THREE 





Portrait gallery 


Monk, Ellington, and Weston by-Weston 


by Ed Hazell 


n the royal court of jazz, where we 
I call William Basie “Count,” Edward 

Kennedy Ellington “Duke,” and Billie 
Holiday “Lady,” perhaps we should 
address pianist Randy Weston as “His 
Relaxed Majesty.” There is something regal 
in his casual bearing and the off-the-cuff 
nobility of his playing. 

Like all royalty, he can trace a proud lin- 
eage back through history. As he will tell you 
in conversation and show you in his music, 
he’s descended from a line of blue-blood 
musical geniuses that can trace its origins all 
the way back to Africa. Or, as Weston put it 
in a recent phone conversation, “Africa is the 
tree and we’re just branches.” 

Weston has spent most of his career 
expounding a global African vision, but 
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never so successfully as on the new CD 
trilogy being issued by Verve. Weil You 
Needn't: Portraits of Thelonious Monk and 
Caravan: Portraits of Duke Ellington are 
in the stores. The third volume, Self 
Portraits, is due next month. On these 
recordings, Weston’s music unfolds unhur- 


Jai 


riedly in a give-and-take dialogue with col- 
laborators bassist Jamil Nasser, drummer 
Idris Muhammad, and Ghanan percussion- 
ist Eric Asante. The three albums, recorded 
in Paris last year, are an impressive act of 
self-definition conveyed through the eye 
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of personal and cultural history. 

Weston’s preoccupation with Ellington 
and Monk is not new. He first fell under 
the High Priest’s sway after hearing Monk 
with Coleman Hawkins in the 1940s on 
52nd Street. Monk’s influence is heard 
from Weston’s earliest, formative records 
to the present. Ellington has been a touch- 
stone for him (on record at least) since 
1956, and Duke grew to be a close associ- 
ate, eventually producing Weston’s 1965 
LP Berkshire Blues. 

But it is his obsession with all things 
African, an obsession ignited by his father, 
that has enabled Weston to elevate 
Ellington and Monk beyond musical influ- 
ences, to a status closer to philosopher- 
king. A frequent visitor to Africa in the 
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early 1960s, Weston settled in Tangier after 
a 1967 State Department tour of the conti- 
nent. Living there drove home the connec- 
tions between the native African culture 
and his experiences in the US. Ellington 
and Monk, and other jazz players, became 
not simply great musicians but purveyors 
of an ancient wisdom, like the griots, with 
an approach to life and art that Weston 
believes is uniquely African. 

Jazz is not the only music that embodies 
Weston’s aesthetic. From 1969 through 
1972 he operated a cultural center called 
the African Rhythms Club in Tangier, 
where Stevie Wonder and Marvin Gaye 
were as welcome as calypso bands, jazz 
quartets, or Chicago blues groups. And 
echoes of all these musics reverberate 
through his own work. 

Weston is eager to spread his notions 
about the universality of African culture. 
“We basically approach the music in the 
same way as our ancestors thousands of 
years ago,” he says. “African culture spread 
throughout the world. It should have died. 
But the spirit of Africa is so creative, so 
powerful that you find it where ever you 
find African people.” He defines the Afri- 
can musical approach, whether it’s exer- 
cised in Brazil, Jamaica, the US, or Nigeria, 
by several common elements: the use of 
polyrhythms and a deep connection to 
drums; the blues or some regional deriva- 
tive of the blues; and a spirituality that cel- 
ebrates the Creator. 

Time spent in the motherland not only 
clarified Weston’s understanding of global 
black culture, it supplied him with impor- 
tant role models for his own playing. “Ov- 
er there [in Africa] you discover that musi- 
cians are also storytellers and historians of 
the society. Somehow I fell into that area. 
I’m Randy Weston, but I’m Randy Weston 
because of my father, my mother, my 
grandparents, Mr. Duke Ellington, Mr. 
Louis Armstrong, and events in Africa that 
took place 5000 years ago. When I’m per- 
forming, I’m not only playing music, I’m 
hoping to tell history.” 

What sets the new CDs apart from previ- 
ous Weston recordings — on which he 
performs his griot-style musical-cultural 
praise songs — is their scale, the unified 
three-CD setting. Weston has never been 
so methodical in his exploration of his 
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| sources, or so clear in his aesthetic as he is 
on these new releases. They have all the 
markings of a genuine magnum opus. 

On Well You Needn’t, the focus is Monk, of 
course, but around that focal point swirl cen- 
turies of African references. The title track 
molds African conga drumming and a blues 
backbeat and jazz harmonies from the piano 
and Nasser’s bass. Experimentation with the 
mutability of Monk’s rhythms continues on 
“Misterioso” as Weston snugly fits the melody 
against Asante’s African percussion. Weston’s 
clumped notes serve double duty as a refer- 
ence to Monk’s jangling tone clusters and as 
the rhythmic equivalents to the drum. You 
can almost hear the slap of palm against hide 
as one firm piano note follows another. 

At the end of “Misterioso,” more history 
is evoked as Count Basie blues riffs mingle 
into the harmonic aether. The encyclope- 


dic Weston continues.on “Ruby My.Dear,” 
conjuring the spirit of another ancestor, Art 
Tatum. Like Tatum, Weston embellishes 
and reshapes the melody, never directly 
stating it-even in his @ cappella intro. But 
unlike Tatum’s crowded, minutely detailed 
harmonic filigrees, Weston’s variations 
have the weight of architectural detail. 

Monk’s porcupine melodies and jarring 
harmonies were meant to keep squares at 
bay. Ellington, on the other hand, played 
with the lyricism and sensuality needed to 
encourage dance partners. He also gave 
his music the sophistication necessary to 
keep his band interested. Ellington the 
pianist frequently emulated Ellington the 
orchestrator, using the keyboard like an 
orchestra, riffing and setting up call-and- 
response between the high and low ends 
of the keyboard. 


SECTION THRE 


On Caravan, Weston’s touch is corre- 
spondingly Sensuous and his approach 
sweepingly orchestral. For “Sepia Pano- 
rama,” he plays the extremes of the Bosen- 
dorfer imperial grand-in much the same 
way Ellington pitted Harry Carney’s river- 
bottom baritone against the skyward soar 
of his trumpet section. “C Jam Blues” 
grooves through a series of climaxes 
orchestrated only on piano, but with large 
ensemble power. 

There is also more programmatic drama 
in these performances than in the beautiful 
abstractions of Monk. “Caravan” carries us 
off on a Pan-African journey through the 
blues, with African drumming and the 
three-against-two clave rhythm of Afro- 
Cuban music. The calypso-inspired “Limbo 
Jazz” curves northward from the Carib- 
bean islands to Louisiana for Idris Muham- 
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mad’s drummed evocation of funky New 
Orleans marches before recrossing the sea 
for Weston’s own freewheeling melodic 
inventions. Something of Ellington’s 
exquisite touch also surfaces om Weston’s 
solo stride version of “Heaven,” taken 
from Duke's 1968 Second Sacred Concert. 
Heard side by side, Weston’s Ellington and 
Monk portraits provide a fascinating insight 
into how a mature artist transforms source 
material into a personal style that embraces 
spontaneity and natural ease as part of a 
carefully cultivated aesthetic. Hearing the 
ways he refracts Monk’s and Ellington's 
approaches through his own sensibility, and 
then links them to other jazz musicians and 
other forms of Great Black Music, makes you 
hunger for the series’s third volume. For 
here is wisdom masquerading as fun, pro- 
fundity clothed in joy. Q 
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THE NON-STOP JAM! 
“DEF JAM CLASSICS 


VOLUMES I & Il’ by Clif Garboden 


SATURDAY 
Noon (5) Football. BC versus Navy. 
2:00 (7) The NFL’s Hungriest Men of the ‘90s. A 
carbo-loading trip to the training table with some of 
America’s favorite linemen? Naw. A survey of NFL 
QBs. (Until 3 p.m.) 
3:00 (7) Baseball. An important pennant-race 
game, like maybe the Sox and the Jays. 
3:30 (5) Football. Either USC versus Ohio State or 
BYU versus Oregon. 
5:00 (44) Scarlet Street (movie). Edward G. 
Robinson's wife gives him a hard time, so he turns to 
other woman Joan Bennett, who offers a life of 
crime. From 1945 and co-starring Dan Duryea. (Until 
6:45 p.m.) 
6:45 (44) The Third Man (movie). Orson Welles and 
Joseph Cotten star in the 1949 adaptation of Graham 
Greene's tale of postwar European intrigue. Some 
great scenes in this. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 
7:00 (2) The Nat King Cole Show. Two more 1957 
Cole variety reruns. Tonight's guests are Ella 
Fitzgerald and (at 7:30 p.m.) Tony Martin. To be 
repeated on Sunday at noon. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:30 (44) Bernstein in East Berlin. Repeated from 
Christmas Day 1989, when Lenny marked the open- 
ing of the Berlin Wall with a performance of 
Beethoven's Ninth. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) The Atlantic Realm: /siand Arks. A three- 
part series on the Atlantic Ocean's natural history. If 
..we know Channel 2, they're probably going to show 
all-three hours of this before 10 p.m. This edition 
looks at the formation of that watery gulf between us 
and the Old Country. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) China Beach. The season opener. Twin 
Peaks (as long as it lasts) will follow this in ABC's 
Saturday line-up beginning next week. The two-hour- 
movie opener of Peaks will be on Sunday (i.e., 
tomorrow) at 9 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Red River (movie). Montgomery Clift's first 
movie — a 1948 Howard Hawks Western with Clift 
rebelling against his cattle-baron dad (John Wayne) 
during the drive to market. (Until 12:10 a.m.) 
10:00 (5) Cop Rock. Okay, so maybe you missed it 
on Wednesday. Perhaps you were watching the Civil 
War marathon on Channel 2. Here's a repeat show- 
ing of the first episode of Steven Bochco’s combina- 
tion crime drama and musical. Either the best idea 
ever considered for TV or the absolute dumbest. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (44) P.O.V.: Teatro and Ossian: American Boy, 
Tibetan Monk. Ah, the fine art of titling a film. That's 
two movies, actually. The first is about a grass-roots 
theater y in Honduras; the second follows a 
Western boy into a Tibetan monastery. (Until 11:30 


p.m.) 

11:30 (44) El Matador. The history of American 
Motors? Naw, Just a Mexican bulifighter-training film. 
_ {Until 12:30 a.m.) Po 

12:10 a.m. (2) King Kong (movie). The WGBH pro- 

gram-schedule suggests that this 1933 classic 

comes complete with “Freudian implications.” Could 
be, or maybe it just seems that way at this time of 
night. The Big Ape versus the Big Apple. Plus Fay 

Wray, Robert Armstrong, and Bruce Cabot. To be 

repeated on Sunday at 3:10 p.m. (Until 1:50 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
Noon (2) The Nat King Cole Show. Repeated from 
Saturday at 7 p.m. 
1:00 (7) Football. The Dallas Cowboys versus the 
New York Giants. 
1:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Toronto Blue 
Jays. Are we still in it? 
2:00 (2) | Walked with a Zombie (movie). What! The 
Kitty Dukakis biography already?! Naw. A 1943 hor- 
ror show given extra credit in the annals of silly 
movies because its narrative is loosely fashioned 
after that of Jane Eyre. A home-care nurse takes a 
job with a family on a voodoo-infested Caribbean 
Isle. (Until 3:10 p.m.) 
3:10 (2) King Kong (movie). Repeated from 
Saturday night at 12:10 a.m. 
4:00 (4) Football. The Cleveland Browns versus the 
Kansas City Chiefs. 
7:00 (2) Evening at Pops. John Williams and the 
Pops do a jazz-and-classical mix with guests André 
Previn and clarinettist Eddie Daniels. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Nature: Seasons in the Sea. into the waters 
off the California coast. Do they have trouble with 
finding lost skateboards in the water out there the 
; way we keep finding old tires? (Until 9 p.m.) 
teeta 9:00 Theatre: The Heat of the Day. 

“Columbia” Reg. U.S. Pat. & Tm. Off. by CBS Records inc. © 1990 CBS Records Inc. An Elizabeth Bowen novel adapted by Harold Pinter. 
It's England, of course, it’s during World War Il, of 
course. A woman has both a lover and a son in the 
army. A third guy threatens to expose one of them as 
a spy if the woman doesn't accept the mysterious 
stranger as her lover. Etc. and starring Patricia 
Hodge, Michael Gambon, Dame Peggy Ashcroft, and 
Michael York. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Perry Mason: The Case of the Defiant 
Daughter (movie). Something about a 13-year-old 
d who wants Perry to clear her father of a murder 

charge. Raymond Burr and the usual star in 
this 1990 made-for-TV movie. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Twin Peaks. The two-hour season opener 
for the self-fabled David Lynch Emmy-loser. Who 
killed Laura Palmer? Clearly, it was Agent Cooper, 
because, as David Letterman pointed out, he’s the 
kookiest character in the cast. Next question: now 
that it’s clear that most of what viewers assumed to 
be clues aren't going to add up to anything, does 
anybody care who killed LP? Third question: will this 
show last to Christmas? Fourth question: if so, will 
they do a Christmas show? Christmas in Twin 
Peaks: Slay Bells Ring — what a concept. One rat- 
ings element yet to be explored: unbeknownst to the 
other networks, there are lots of youngish people 
who stay home every Saturday night (the Peaks’ reg- 
ular evening). They're called parents, and there's 
never anything halfway interesting to watch. It’s an 
audience begging to be mined. Could pay off even if 
this show doesn't start making sense. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Face of Fear (movie). Lee Horsley, Pam 
Dawber, and Bob Balaban star in a movie from Dean 
Koontz's novel about a psychic who becomes a mur- 
der target when he helps police track down a serial 
killer. (Until 11 p.m.) 


eee, 
“DEF JAM CEASS 
AND EVERY CU THES! 
ESSENTIALS, INCLUDING ater Ait. FORCE: ¢ 
THE INNOVATIVE GROOVES OF L.L. COO Nt PHe GROUND-BREAKING 
SOUNDS OF 3RD BASS, PLUS MORE FROM SLICK RICK, 
THE BEASTIE BOYS AND DEF JAM's FIRST LADY OF RAP, NIKKI D, 
ON HER DEBUT SINGLE LETTIN' OFF STEAM. 
























































HEAR RAP HISTORY IN THE MAKING. “DEF JAM CLASSICS 
VOLUMES | & II." ON DEF JAM/COLUMBIA. THE LAST WORD IN RAP. 


Columbia 


NOW ON SALE 
6°22 4 4 gag 





tape 


RECORDS - TAPES -CDs - VIDEOS 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WE ARE! WITHA 
CONVENIENT LOCATION NEAR YOU! 
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HOT DOTS 





11:00 (2) The Casebook of Sherlock Holmes: The 
Case of the Careless , The Case of the 
Winthrop Legend, The Case of the Laughing 
Mummy, and The Case of the Blindman’s Bluff. Four 
more black-and-white Holmes-and-Watson tales fea- 
turing Ronald Howard as the master detective. (Until 
1am.) 

11:30 (38) Ask the Manager? Actually we don’t 
know when Ask the Manager's on this week 

Channel 38 still hasn't resumed sending us weekly 
program schedules. Have we done something to 
offend? (Until midnight.) 


MONDAY 
8:00 (2) The Infinite Voyage: The Keepers of Eden. 
Are actually the keepers of the world’s zoos, which 
now see their mission as protecting species that 
can't hack it out in the wild. To be repeated on 
Tuesday at 11:30 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (44) Inside Television: TV Held Hostage. A 
three-part series (airing in three nights) about televi- 
sion news coverage and the ethics thereof. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

8:00 (56) The Wild Geese (movie). Ernest Borgnine 
and Lee Van Cleef star in an action fest about a DEA 
agent battling druglords with the help of a helicopter 
pilot who's actually working for the other side. (Until 
10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The American Experience: Lindbergh. This 
always-excellent American-history series begins its 
season with a profile of the controversial and, by 
some accounts, rather unpleasant, American hero — 
Charles Lindbergh, who flew solo across the Atlantic 
in 1927. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) A Promise To Keep (movie). Dana (China 
Beach) Delany and hubby William Russ add four 
orphans to the three children they have already. A 
based-in-fact 1990 TV movie. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Football. The Cincinnati Bengals versus the 
Seattle Seahawks. 

10:00 (2) Reliving the Lindbergh Case. A recap of 
the tabloid-press-driven crime of the century — the 
abduction of Charles Lindbergh's baby. (Until 11 
p.m.) 


TUESDAY 

8:00 (2) Nova: The KGB, the Computer, and Me. 
Gee, sounds like a CBS sit-com. Actually it’s the tale 
of a computer hacker who invades the world’s mili- 
tary telecommunications network and somehow 
manages to avoid starting World War III. To be 
repeated on Wednesday at 11:30 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (44) Inside Television: Around the World with 
Your Local Anchor. A \ook at local TV news coverage 
of world events. It's remarkable how they can cover 
the Middle East from Soldiers Field Road. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Global Dumping Ground. A Frontline spe- 
cial report with Bill Moyers investigating the 
American industry of shipping toxic waste to Third 
World nations. To be repeated on Thursday at 11:30 
p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Angel of Death (movie). Jane Seymour and 
Gregory Harrison star in the story of a newly 
divorced mother who finds protection from life's wor- 
ries in the guise of a mysterious stranger. (Until 11 


p.m.) 

10:00 (2) The Bounty Hunters. Profiles of three 
real-life Steve McQueens who track bail jumpers in 
California. (Until 11 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (2) Live from Lincoin Center. Piano concertos 
by Beethoven (No. 3) and Tchaikovsky (No: 1), with 
the New York Philharmonic under Zubin Mehta and 
soloist Daniel Barenboim. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (44) Inside Television: Who Calls the Shots? 
TV news and government concealment of military 
activities. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) The Couch Trip (movie). Dan Aykroyd and 
Walter Matthau star. An escaped mental patient 
takes over a nervous shrink’s radio talk show. (Until 
10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Charlies at 40. A profile of the Prince of 
Wales on his 40th birthday, which was actually a 
while ago. (Until 11 p.m.) 


THURSDAY 
8:00 (2, 44) Race To Save the Planet: The 
Environmental Revolution. A 10-part series on major 
environmental issues that — wonder of wonders — 
WGEBH is not going to show all of in the next two 
days. Tonight we get a historical look at the relation- 
ships between humans and the environment. 
Simulcast on WGBH and WGBX — reasons for that, 
unknown. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) Baseball. National League championship 
game one. Already? 
8:00 (56) Phantasm Ii (movie). A sequel to a 1979 
movie called The Tail Man. A mortician bumps off a 
small town and turns the corpses into murderous 
gnomes. We're just passing that description on to 
you. We take no responsibility. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Poirot: The Incredible Theft. 
Agatha Christie's Belgian detective gets modern and 
investigates the theft of some plans for an experi- 
mental fighter plane. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Say, Brother Special: Nelson Mandela, 
Looking Homeward: His Message to the World. An 
analysis of South African politics since Mandela was 
sprung, plus a recollection of the man’s hero's tour of 
the US. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) Global ates Ground. Repeated from 
Tuesday at 9 p.m 


FRIDAY 
3:00 (7) Baseball. National League championship 
game two. 
9:00 (2) Spike & Co.: Do It A A celebra- 


tion of music without mechanical aids featuring 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo, the Persuasions, and 
Take Six. Hosted by Spike Lee and Debbie Alien. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Children of the Bride (movie). What a cast. 
Is this a TV-movie or what?! Rue McClanahan, 
Patrick Duffy, Jack Coleman, and Kristy McNichol 
Star in the tale of a woman whose grown kids have to 
deal with her impending iage to a man 20 years 
her junior. TV-movie to the max! (Until 11 p.m.) 
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LISTINGS 


Astrud Gilberto is at the Regattabar Wednesday through Friday the Sth. 


‘To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would appear. 
We can't take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 
may be rewritten due to space limitations. 
Include the time of the event (or the hours 
that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the 
event, how much it costs, and a phone 
number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; listings will not 
be published without price information. If 
the information is for an event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates. of the issues in which you would 
like the listing to appear. Repeat listings 
may be deleted due to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, religious ser- 
vices, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 
take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs 
are considered for publication but are not 
retumed to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 
LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be 
considered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a 
week earlier; to be considered for “Next 
Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 





BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 
911 


SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732- 
5636 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. immediate and continuing support, 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, medi- 
cal and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


oe 


FRIDAY 
ANTHONY’S (628-4220), 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Export Samba Band. 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Greek music by the 
Fantastic Firma. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Pleasurehead, T-Dolls, Whoville, 
Vindicators (19+ show). 

BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club 
Nicole, 40 Dalton St., Boston. Call for 
information. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN (508-283-9108), 
2 Main St., Gloucester. Call for informa- 
tion. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 
Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In Rowes Whart 
Restaurant: Back Bay Rhythm Makers. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426- 
2000), 50 Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist 
Kevin Gibbs. In the Captain's Piano Bar: 
Rock King. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM (290-5600), 
exit 27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. Music by 


Dus. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston. Dumptruck, Witch Doctor, 
Friction Wheel 


THE cnadenle (451-1905), 25 Necco 
St, Dan Circle Jerks, Weirdos, Hollow 
18+ 


Heyday (18+ show). 
CHRISTOPHER’S (876-9180), 1920 - 


Mass Ave, Cambridge. Erica Wheeler, 
Peri Smilow. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Big Hot Sun, Cool Moon, 


Holiday Bash. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 
Zachary's, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Pianist Bret Silverman. 

COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 
Johnson; at 8 p.m., Trudy Sandaus, with 
Jon Wheatley, Bruno Raberg, and Matt 
Wilson. 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), 
Call for information. 


Sq., Boston. Call 
COPPERFIELD’S (956-2833), 98 
Brookline Ave., Boston. Mark Morris and 
Cat Tunes. 
CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 7 p.m., a capella group Night 


Magic. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Heavy Metal Horns Band, 
Swinging Steaks. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Laurie Sargent, 
Sean O'Connor. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boyiston 
St., Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 
p.m., Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 
131 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Zug Zug. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Movers. 

GROVER'S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Fools, Witch, Big Trouble. 
HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Shirley Lewis 
Experee-ance. 

HAWTHORNE HOTEL (508-744-4080), 
Tavern on the Green, on the Common, 
Salem. Grace. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington 
St., Boston. International Night with DJ 
and live band. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 
Rantoul St., Beverly. Donna Byrne. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. High Function. 





THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville. James Tie Band, Killer 
Klowns, Plan B. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 
— Ave, Cambridge. Call for informa- 


ue MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David 
Croham. 


LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond 
Jim's Piano Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley 
Sq., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Brian Walkley; 
at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, South Canopy, Boston. In 
the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian Walkley; at 7 
p.m., Mark Clayton. In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., 
Bob Tallala. 
LIMERICK’S (350-7975), 33 
St, Boston. Chris Henshaw. 
MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. Progressive music by DJ. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 
28 Mugford St., Marblehead. Lui Collins. 
MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain. Dirf 
McKeaton. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, idge. Edwin 
Hurwitz and Felix Rentschler, Ross 
Robinson. 
MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk 
St., Boston. Call for information. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864- 
1630), Zero Church St., Cambridge. Call 
for information. 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., 
Boston. Big Blues Meanies, Pigs, Hogs on 
Ice. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 
2231), 22 South St, Westborough. Chris 
Smither, Vance Gilbert. 
ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot 
Farms Terrace Room, 880 Broadway, 
Somerville. Non-smoking and non-alco- 
holic club with dance music. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. At 7 p.m. (18+) and 10 p.m. (21+): 
O-Positive, Mike Viola and Snap. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge. Ksenia Mack, Eve Goodman, 
Catie Curtis. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Linda Chorney 
Band. 
THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Joe, Varmints, Grand Theft Auto, 


Continued on page 34 
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CMOS 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
AMBRIDGE © 492-7772 





& THE CONSCIOUS BAND 
Fri. & Sat., Odober 5 &6 

AWARENESS 
ART ENSEMBLE 


Sun,, Odlober 7 
\ ONE WORLD 


Every Sat. afternoon 4 - 8 p.m. 


Jumpin’ Blues Dance Party w/ 


ROLL WITH IT 





laseified Anas 
You'll not only find vocalists, but 
instruments, gigs, rehearsal 
space, auditions, instruction and 
much more. 


To place you're ad, see the 
= in this week's issue or 


61-1234 









Featuring Fine Jamaican Food 


"Boston's Best 
Neighborhood Ciub" 


Friday, September 28 
10-pe rockin’ A&B Funk 


JONNY CODEC 


win Tall Richard & The Night Owls 
9:30pm 
Thursday, October 4 


The 


wCHto FUNCT ION 


BARRENCE ITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
(Rt. 9 nv. Brookline Village) on the E Ine 





BiGnOT. SUN 


Y BASH 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


ote nee 
Sun., Sept. 30 


THURSDAY Sargon 


BIM SKALA BIM 
CHAOS - THEORY 


Fri, Oct. 5 


ABSOLUTE 
— ~9 BOY 


DUMPTRUCK 
THE TATS » MENFOLK 


COMING: 
10/12 DIGNEY FIGNUS - 10/13 ULTRA BLUE 
10/19 ONE PEOPLE 10/20 EAST OF EDEN 
10/26 ZULU'S « 10/27 BIG BLUES MEANIES 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 





ay Ly 


€ED> Best 
€ED> Club > / 


THE BAND THAT 
ui!3 FORGOT 


pm 


THE arte om 


New Sunday 


Serles Brunch 11-3 


BRIAN 'BOWERS 
KRISTIN KUHNHART 


Acoustic 


re Se al 
MASTER IBRAHIMA 
CAMARA 


~LoTsO i 
PARKING 


30 + 5-9 pm Blues Jam with 


rg FUGIT 


17 HOLLAN 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


DAVE ALVIN « STEVE YOUNG 
BUTCH HANCOCK 
JIMMIE DALE GILMORE 
KATY MOFFATT 


TUN, BRUNCH 


00 am-3:00 p 


‘ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 
776-2004 »« ACROSS DAVIS T RED LINE 
CONCERT LINE 776-9667 
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TRay'\N UGHT 
MONDAY NIGHT ACOUSTIC SERIES 


eek te 
Gant Pe 4:00 - 8:00PM 
hag og 





as ee ie 


Dart 
10:15 Jonatha & Jennifer 
11:00 Charlie Chesterman 


Monday, October 1, 1990 
Quast Perlormers 


8:00 Barb Schioff 
8:45 Mike Viola 


















10 Brookline St., Cambridge, MA 


492-0082 
















If you're looking for that 
big break, look no further 
than the Boston Phoenix 
Music and the Arts 

Classifieds. We have the 
most com 





tr ee 


10/15 Steve Kilbey fead 
player of The 
ight Senode 1081 


Coat Une’: 404-BEAW 






RAINDANCE 
epee 
Rat Events: 
with int Release Party 
CONCERT mine 536-9438 


yoy = 


Home of Boston’s 


Best Live Rhythm & Blues 


158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 


CONCERT LINE-254-7380 + 





Intro Nighi Showeasing cal alert with 
SHE'S BUSY 


ery Wednesday 
PP Host 


THE RICK RU RUSSEL BAND 


CLUB LINE-254-9743 


Thursday, October 4 
TONY RICHARDS & 
THE K gt! Hho 


COMING 

ATTRA Ad ' 1ONS 

JERRY PORTNOY TH & are  STREAMLINERS 
EIGHT TOTHE BAR 


TAYLOR | MADE 


BOSTON’S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 










BLACK ROSE 
160 State Street 


Live Entertainment Nightly | 





THE 
CLADDAGH 


113 Dartmouth Street 


ne Leo Kelly 
Sept 29 © Mo O'Connor 


- Est.1926 





WEEKLY ENTERTAINMENT 


SERVING HEARTY AMERICAN FARE 
AND THE CHOICEST SPIRITS 





Live Entertainment 
Jim Plunkett Thurs. N 


CHADWICK PARK 





"THE BLACK ROSE 


Fri, Sept 28 ¢ Spalpin 
Sat, Sept 29 

























~Boylston Place~ 
across from 


‘SWEETWATER CAFE 


Wednesday 
through Saturday 
4PM e 


2AM 


THE PURPLE 
SHAMROCK 


One Union Street 


184 High Street 
Jim Plunkett 
every Saturday night 





Cambridge 


elly 


Sun, Oct. 30 © Traditional Sessiorf 
Tues, Oct. 2 ¢ Steeplechase (Trad. Night) 


Thurs, Oct. 4 ¢ Search Party 


EYUTASES 


IN BEVERLY ¢ 392 CABOT ST., RTE IA 


15 MIN. ON 128N ¢ EXIT 20S 


Friday, Seplember 28 


THE FOOLS 
WITCH ¢ BIG TROUBLE 


TH. & THE WRECKAGE 


DELERIANTS ¢ STREET HART 


Thursday, Oclober 4 
THE KIND 
NEW RECRUITS 


ER LA APL 


BIM SKALA BIM 
COLLECTICS 


COMING SOON TO 


GROVERS 


OF BEVERLY: 
10/12 Barrence 
Whitfield 
10/13 Heretix 
10/20 Physical Graffiti 
10/26 The Machine 
10/27 Zulus 




































Ney 








| OLD VIENNA 
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Vouts. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Paquito 
D’Rivera and His Quintet. 
ROYAL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 
— St., Boston. Suzanne Davis 


noxY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
rw Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 | Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 
Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Dorothy Donegan. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St., Maynard. T.H. & the Wreckage. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
ine. Bedrocks. 


Brookline. : 
TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), Prudential 
Center, 52nd floor, Boston. Vocalist 
Maggie Galloway, with Matt Bokulic, Marty 
Ballou, and Rick Considine. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Zulus, Killjoy, 
So What! 

VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 
Lansdowne St., Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 


Jewels. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge. Loose 


Caboose. 

WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. 


Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 


Broadway, Somerville. Jerry 
Bergonzi/Joey ‘ 
WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 
Tremont St., Boston. Batscha Brown 
Quartet. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Music by Dus. 


ZITO’S (227-6736), 60 Devonshire St., 
Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
addresses. 


and 

ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Forrock Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Club Nicole, Boston. 
Call for information. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. 
Grapevine Road, Orleans. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
Rowes Wharf Restaurant: Boston Name 


Band. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by DJs. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. No Man's Band, 
Common Ailments of Maturity, Red 
Crescent Sect. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (776-1366), 
1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. McGregor 


McGhee. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Barrence 

Whitfield and the Savages, Bat 

Mastersons, Big Barn Burning, the 
of Dooneen. 


party. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Neighborhoods, 
Exhibit A, Burn Box. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Zachary’s, 
Boston. Pianist Bret Silverman. 


COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson; at 8 p.m., Trudy Sandaus, 
with Jon Wheatley, Bruno Raberg, and 
Matt 


Wilson. 
COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. Wrecking 
Crew. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Rob Rodgers. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Johnny Copeland, 
Tall Richard. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Zulus. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. 
Suzanne Davis with Charlie La Chapelle. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Relatives. 
GROG, Newburyport. Busy Little Kitchen. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. T.H. & the 
Wreckage, Deleriants, Street Hart. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. James 
Montgomery. 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL, Tavern on the 
Green, Salem. Grace. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party 
with DJ Dale Charles. 
JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Donna 
Byrne. 
JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEE- 
HOUSE (508-757-2155), 68 Boyce St., 
Aubum. The House Band. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Band That 
Time Forgot. 
THE JUMBO, Somerville. Glorified 
Chicken, Here We Are. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the 
Joe Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist 


David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 
David Russell; at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 6 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cafe: at 10 a.m., Bob Tallala; at 5 
p.m., Sean Hurley. 


| LIMERICK’S, Boston. Call for information. 
| MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
| alternative dance music by DJ. 

| MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Loiterers. 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Billy Skinner DJK, Mike “the 
Spike's” blues jam. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, 
Cambridge. Cail for information. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. At 8 and 11 
p.m., Robert Gordon, Bachelors of Art. 
KAFFEEHAUS, 
Westborough. Bryan Bowers, Doug and 
Willie Porter. 


| ON BROADWAY, Somerville. “Dance 


Showcase. 

PARADISE, Boston. Masters of Reality, 
the Nor’Easters (18+ show). 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Ksenia Mack, Eve 
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Goodman, Catie Curtis. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin 
Connolly. 

THE RAT, Boston. Pajama Slave 
Dancers, Naked Age, Velcro Peasants. In 
the balcony: Sam Hill. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Paquito 
D’Rivera and His Quintet. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager 
Jazz Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Downstairs: 
Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD 
(639-1969), Church of Saint Andrew, 
pon aa St., Marblehead. Call for infor- 


SCULLERS, Boston. Dorothy Donegan. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Bobby 
Watson Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Dave Howard and 
the High Rollers. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Vocalist 
Maggie ery my with Matt Bokulic, Marty 
Ballou, and Rick Considine. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Yo 
La Tengo, Cackling Crows, Baby 
Flameheads 





VENUS de MILO, Boston. House music 
by DJ Jide Max. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Loose 


Caboose. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. 


Morgan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jerry 
Bergonzi/Joey Caldoraza Quartet. 
gg PUB, Boston. Call for informa- 


ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pi., 
Boston. Dick Syatt Singles Party. 
ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 


SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers 
addresses. 


and 

ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Amazonas 
Band. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Freddy K and the 
Breeze, Mike Wind. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOTT (494- 
6600), 2 Cambridge Center, Cambridge. 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 308 

JFK St., Cambridge. Acoustic night. 

Hach CHANNEL, Boston. At 3 p.m., 
Bosstones, Maelstrom, Sam Black Church 


(all ages show). 

COFFEEHOUSE SHENG (227-2305), 46 
Beacon St., 2nd floor, Boston. Open mike 
(smoke- and alcohol-free). 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob 
Talalla; at 5 p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet, 
with quest Bruce Bartlett. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 

GROG, Newburyport. Shirley Lewis 


Experee-ance. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. At'5 p.m., 
blues jam, featuring the Renegades; at 9 
p.m., Human Radio, Tempus Fugit. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri at 
11 am.: the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz 
Trio. 
LILY'S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cafe: at 10 a.m., Phil Harding. 

Irish musi 


, Boston. music. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
. Toecutter, Gangstarr Posse, 
the Void, Ginger Butkiss, Asa Brebner, 


PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Hub 


Caps. 

THE RAT, Boston. Cynics, Mono Men, 
Voodoo Dolls. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Downstairs: 
Heavy Metal Horns. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Jazz brunch. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
“Trav'lin’ Light First Anniversary 
Celebration,” featuring Don White, Raelind. 
Wood, Jan Luby, Jim Infantino, Jonatha 
and Jennifer, Rob Lytle, and others. 
VERONIQUE RESTAURANT (731-4800), 
Longwood Towers, 20 Chapel St., 
Brookline. Brunch with classical guitarist 
Karl Kamp. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. 
Ambassa. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the 


Lobby Lounge: Margie Hobbs. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Mitchell 
Katsoumis and Ensemble. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by DJs. 
BUNRATTY’S, 
Unplugged.” 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. “Thrash Bash,” 
featuring Dead Horse, Disrupt, Phelgm, 
Bonehead, Skeltor Onslaught (18+ show). 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. Madeleine Hall and Chris 
“Stovall” Brown. 


Allston. “Bun’s 


COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. Bruce 
Marshall. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Brian Walkley 
Quintet. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
ao a Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 


onean STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist 


Jeffrey Moore. 

LILY’S, Boston. hoa ba at noon, 

Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
. Boston Jazz Orchestra. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
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for information. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
“Trav'lin’ Light First Anniversary 
Celebration,” featuring Barb Schioff, Mike 
Viola, Randy Black, Chris DePinto, and 


others. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the 
Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie Hobbs. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Club Z,” dance 
music by DJs (18+ night). 


TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers 


and s 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
and Ensemble. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by Dus. 

BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Relatives, Vision 
Thing, Gordons. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Scatterbrain, 
Tommy Gun, Syzygy, Bad Dreams (18+ 
show) 


COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. Bruce 
Marshall. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 


Magic. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 


p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter, 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston, ip Julien: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At’8:30 p.m., 
LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Red Crescent Sect, God and 
Texas, Cinemascope, Otis Coyote. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. “WFNX Boston 
Rocks,” featuring Gigolo Aunts, Ripoff. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Laszlo 
Gardony Quintet, with guests Dave 
Liebman, Aaron Scott, Mick Goodrick, 
Stomu Takeish. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Bob Bowlby and 
Paul Fontaine. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Celebrity Skin, featuring Chuck Mosley 
(18+ show). 

VICEROY (354-0611), 567 Mass Ave, 


Cambridge. Jam session. 

\ RIN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie 
Hobbs. 


WHIPPERSNAPPERS (236-0466), 200 
Brookline Ave., Boston. “Tin Roof Night,” 
featuring alterative dance music by DJs. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Jimmy Pitsalis 


and Costas. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by DJs. 

BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Deception Bay, 


Nisi Period, Happy the Clown. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 
Acoustic night. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. “Eurohaus.” 
COPPERFIELD'S, Boston. Shaken Not 
Stirred. 


CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Phil 
Harding; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 
ic 


EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Love Pollution, 
Live Wire, Uncle Betty (18+ show). 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert ; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. High energy house 
with Djs Paul and Malik (18+ night). 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Glenn Phillips, 
GsQa. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkey; at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (over-18 night). 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Glenn Philips, New Klezmer 
Consort, Hypnotic Clambake. 


a Cae sie eo 
The Weirdos are at the Channel Friday. 


NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (254- 
4478), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Open 
mike night. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Black River 
Snakes. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
Cambridge. At 8 p.m. (18+) and 10:30 
p.m. (21+): Bill Bruford’s “Earthworks.” 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Astrud 
Gilberto. 

RYLES, idge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Buddy Aqualina 


Quartet. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
VENUS de MILO, Boston. Gay Night. 
VICEROY, Cambridge. Jam session. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie 
Hobbs. 


THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 

by the Fantastic Firma. 

AXIS, Boston. A Flock of Seagulls (19+ 

show). 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Call 

for information. 

BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 

Music by DJs. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Afghan Wigs. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 

Acoustic night. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Queen ida and 

the Bon Temps Zydeco, Boogaloo Swamis 

(18+ show). 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Laurie 
Kristina Olsen. 


CLUB 3, Somerville. Bim Skala Bim. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Zachary’s, 
Boston. Pianist/vocalist Damon Carter. 
COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. 5-0. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Marc 
Clayton; at 7 p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Fat City. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Flaherty Brothers. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Tony 
Richards and the K Man Band. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz. 
JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Rebecca 


Parris. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Call for infor- 
mation. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 


Jeffrey Moore. 

LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 3 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 
p.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Men and 
Volts. 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Ambassa. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Never So Few, 
Split Risk, Picasso Press. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Dave Mason 
Band 


OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 


Westborough. John J 
PARADISE, Beston. Wonder Stuff, Too 
Much Joy. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Parry Larkin, Pat 
Donohue. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

THE RAT, Boston. Johnny Barnes Band, 
Motherfolkers, Black River Snakes, the 
Movies (18+ show). 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Astrud 


Gilberto. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy. Dancers. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Sheila Jordan and 
Harvie Swartz, with guest Peter Michelic. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Cail for information. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Bat Mastersons. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Dance music 
by WFNX “Morning Guy” Tai. 
VERONIQUE (731-4800), Longwood 
Towers, 20 Chapel St., Brookline. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie 
Hobbs. 


ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 
Continued on page 36 
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restaurant «/nightclub 


Fri., Sept. 28 


LAURIE 
SARGENT @ W} 


FREE SOCIETY * SEAN 
O'CONNER & NO CAN DO 


Sat., Sept. 29 


ZULUS 
LAKOTA GHOST + AGENT 99 


TREAT HER RIGHT 
& THE SAVAGES 
| BIM SKALA BIM_| 


T. H, & THE WRECKAGE 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


Fri., Od. 26 


7 t ay 1 
a JONESES 


RICK BERLIN 
5 









servin 
Boston's best original music 
outside Boston 


251 Old Concord Rd. Billerica 
508 667-6393 


i ¥ibs 
' wa 


ASLO 
#7 WELCOME ABOARD 





SEASONAL SPECIALS 


3335333333332 


2. FOLIAGE LOB- 
STERBAKE. Cruise the North 
Shore in comfort with lobsterbake 


at rors og House Restaurant. 


HIE 


< 
— 


oo 


ESTs). Yes 915 (adults), $10(seni 
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1333333335 





The Phoenix 
Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 
Can help you 
find a 
drummer. 
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THE LISTENING ROOM 
47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 
Pagsim is a nationally recognized 
folk/acoustic club presenting top 
name folk talent in an intimate 
setting. 


"Voted best folk club in Boston" 
-Boston Magazine 1990 
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33 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON 
{OFF MILK ST. IN THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT) 


350-7975 
LIVE IRISH ENTERTAINMENT 
Fri & Sal, Sept 28 & 29 
CHRIS HENSHAW 

Thursday, October 4 
TOM O'CARROLL 


Every Sunday © 7 
TRADITIONAL IKISH 
SEISUN 






























RISING SUNS - HEL+ DENT 


oz OPEN MIKE 


“The most entertaining night 
club in the nation..." 
...comes to New England! 


Featuring- 


Dance Music from Motown to Modern 


The ClubLand Dancers 


America's Most Elaborate Club Video Presentation 


Guest Musical Soloists 


Original Videos and Comic Black-Out Skits 
National Concert Attractions 
land's Largest Dance Floor 


New En 
250,00 


Watts of Sound and 


Light 


More Than a Party...It's Progress! 


at E.M. Loew's Theater 


next to the Centrum in Worcester 


Open Wed. Thru Sun. 


1-508-755-5252 
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Your Rock Alternative! 


odmlsion 9-10 PM 


Fri. & Sat. 


DANCE INCE PARTY 


MOW! AY NIGHT OUT 
aii. 


WFNX cm 
W/NEAL ener 











sion Place Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 423-3832 








i., September 28 


CALYPSO 
HURRICANE 


Sat.,. Septemter 29 
DIVERSITY 


(617) 523-8383 


BOSTON PHOENIX 
MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY PERFORM. 


Every thousands 
for the latest in arts and 


the entire 


of paoute bok tp Se fee fre 
entertainment infom 
ecene, we have the most 
Classified Office at : 


267-1234 


F R OM 
S Tr A 


ee e- 
R E 


7-9:30 pm jazz/foik 
Ross Robinson 
Edwin Hurwitz and Felix Rentschier 


10 pm-2 am Greek 
Saturday, September 29 


voriety 
The Bedrock Brunch 
3-6 pm Mike the Spike's biues jam 
7-9:30 pm jazz 
The Billy Skinner DJQ 
10-2 amArabic with Belly Dancers 


12-3 pm 


2-6 pm rock, free hot dogs 
Blue Heaven—Asa Brebner 
and The Roman Sauna Warriors 
Black Maria—Mister Dizzy 
7:45 pm rock 
as Toecutter—Gang Starr Posse 
; Ginger Butkiss—Urban Ambience 








BANDS! 


The Phoenix 
Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 
Can help you 
find a 


drummer. 





Reggae Weekend 
$2 


Commonwealth Brewing Company 


138 Portland St. (near Boston Garden) 





Entertainment Authority 
vito. Ard becauee we cover 
related classified section in Boston. Wopace youre et cal tall the Phoenix 


CMOS 


: Friday, September 28 $5.00 
| BIG BLUES MEANIES 
: THE PIGS + HOGS ON ICE 


Saturday, September 29 $10.00 
ROBERT GORDON 
with guests BACHELORS OF ART 
2SHOWS! 8:00 & 11:00 pm 
Monday, Octobcr 1 FREE! 6:00 pm 


B.Y.O.D. 


: (Bring Your Own Demo) 
:| A LOCAL MUSIC LISTENING PARTY 


Tuesday, October 2 $4.50 
WENX* Boston Rocks presents 
GIGOLO AUNTS 
with special gucsts RIPOFF 
MC/D} Juanita The Scene Queen 
i FREE PIZZA! courtesy of SORENTO’S 
: Wednesday, October 3 $4.50 
| BLACK RIVER SNAKES 
: with special guests THE SQUIRES 
Thursday, October 4 $4.50 


NEVER SO FEW 


: with SPLIT RISK + PICASSO PRESS 


Friday, October 5 $4.50/5.50 


THE IMMORTALS 


with THE 360’s * DR. CARROT 






Saturday, October 6 $4.50 


PARADE 


with WILD ROOT + SO WHAT 


Sunday, October 7 $10.00 
MADDOO & THE 
REGGAEMATICS 


Tuesday, October 9 $4.50 
WFNX* Boston Rocks presents 


FIGURES ON 
A BEACH 
| MC/Dj Juanita The Scene Queen 
|] FREE PIZZA! courtesy of SORENTO’S 
Wednesday, October 10 $4.50 


THE BREEZE 


| with special gucsts THE INNOCENTS 






Thursday, October 11 $10.00 
Benefit for Children with Aids 


| WINSTON GRENNAN 
| & THE SKA*ROCKS BAND 
| with ONE PEOPLE + EQUALITES 
Friday, October 12 $10.00 
EXPOSURE: 
THE REVUE OF ART & MUSIC 
Saturday, October 13 $5.00 
TALKING TO 
ANIMALS 


with AWAKE & DREAMING 
CHEHALIS AND BAND 


Tuesday, October 16 le 
WENX: Boston Rocks presen’ 
HELL TOUPEE 
; MC/D} Juanita The Scene Queen 
‘| FREE PIZZA! courtcsy of SORENTO’S 


eee. MID DL E_ kA .8. Tt 


U R A T 


7:45 pm jazz 
The Boston Jazz Orchestra 
7:45 pm rock 
Red Crescent Sect 
from Ohlo, God and Texas 
Cinemascope—Otis Coyote 


jJazz/rock 
Glenn Phillips 
The New Klezmer Consort 
Hypnotic Clambake 
Thursday, October 4 


7:45 pm 


7:45 pm reggae 
Ambassa 


Horace Faith and Prevailing Wind 


7-9:30 pm 
Gregg Bendian 


jazz 





BOSTON PHOENIX MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY PERFORM. 


Every week thousands of people look to the Arts And Entertainment 

Authority for the latest in arts and entertainment information. And 

because we cover the entire entertainment scene, we have the most 
comprehensive art-related classified section in Boston. To place you're 
ad call the Phoenix Classifi ed Office at: 


267-1234 









& THE ARTS 








| 536-0420 soar Kenmare 


Me 


Dancing and Latertanment Nightly 


LHOS: sae 
do eee, by ha 7 227036 
round he Cet ere 








formerly BEACHCOMBER. 
797 Wollaston Beach Blvd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 


THE STOMPERS 
MARK K MORRIS 
& CAT TUNES 


MARK ‘MORRIS 
& CAT TUNES 


THE GREATEST 

EXOTIC FEMALE 

REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


100 Beautiful International Stars 
Dancing on 4 stages at once 
Continuous Shows 17 Hours Daily 
Beginning at 8:00 am 'til closing 
Great food & drinks 
All Sports on (8) 52°TV's 


TOM CARUSO'S 


617-889-4911 








) GREAT CHINESE F FOOD 
Sone 











Continued from page 35 
FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 

AXIS, Boston. Jesus Jones, the Origin 
(19+ show). 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Call 
for information. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by DJs. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Buffalo Tom. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Raindogs, 
Bristols, House of Joy, Buzzsaw 
of Faith. 
CHRISTOPHER’ S, Cambridge. Sky- 


CLUB 3, Somerville. Absolute. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Zachary's, 
Boston. Pianist/vocalist Damon Carter. 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson; at 8 p.m., Trudy Sandaus, 
with Jon a Bruno Raberg, and 


CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p. m., Rob 
ay at 7 p.m., a capella group Night 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Animal Train. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for informa- 
tion (18+ show). 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Bim Skala Bim. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Alliston. Motor City 


Rhythm Kings. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. World Dance party. 
JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Call for 


information. 
aga D’S, Somerville. Heavy Metal 


LE MERIDIEN Boston, In Cafe Fleuri: the 
Joe Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist 


~ David Croham. 


LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 


Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. in 


the Cafe: at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
LIMERICK’S, Boston. Call for information. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, 
Marblehead. Tommy Makem. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Tornado 
Bros. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Call for information. 

cece ange ie COFFEE HOUSE, 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. immortals, 
360s, Dr. Carrot. 
OLD. VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 
Westborough. Call for information. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. “Alternative 
Dance Music Night.” 

PARADISE, Boston. At 7 and 10 p.m., 
“WFNX Jazz Brunch” presents Pat 
Metheny Trio, Pat Metheny, Dave Holland, 
a Haynes. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Call for information. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Cail 
for information. 

THE RAT, Boston. East of Eden, Savage 
Garden, Braindance, Falling August. In 
the balcony: Rob Litell and the Way Loose 


Dudes. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Astrud 
Gilberto. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Suzanne 
Davis Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Sheila Jordan and 
Harvie Swartz, with guest Peter Michelic. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Cail for information. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 


Christmas. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels 


WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647- 
1055), First Parish Church, 50 Church St., 
Waltham. Brian Bowers, David Nieman. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
i 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. 


Morgan. 
— Boston. Call for informa- 
20'S, Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (491-8166), 
1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 10:30 
p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 


p.m. and 11 p.m., Brett Butler, Julie Barr, 


lanine Ditullio. 
CLUB CABARET (536-0972), 209 
Columbus Ave., Boston. At 8 p.m., impro- 
visational comedy with Guilty Children. 
Call 648-5963 for reservations. 

COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the 
Charles Playhouse (482-2227), 78 
Warrenton St., Boston. Call for informa- 


tion. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Vinnie Favorito. 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY CABARET 
ay aot. Spinazzola's Restaurant, 
Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 p.m., Tom Agna, 
Gerroll Bennett, Brendan McMahon. 
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DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. Cambridge. At 9 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Tom Foss, Greg Fitzsimmons. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's !!, 30 Torrice Dr., Woburn. 
At 9 p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Jim Dunn, John 


David. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv Company 
with John David, Paul Elwell. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB 
(695-9922), Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont 
St., Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Jay 
Charbonneau, Larry Sullivan, Sue 
McGinnis. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Brian Frazer, Eddie Brill, Kevin 


Knox. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S 
(800-244-5653), Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 


p.m., Steve Sweeney, George 
MacDonald, Paul " 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 


(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., George Maxx, Chris Zito, Rich 


Ceisler. 
ROSIE’S (720-0230), 1667 Mass Ave, 
. Cail for information. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., Dave Fitzgerald, 

Rick Jenkins, Robby Printz. 


- STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 


Boston. At 9 p.m., Al Ducharme, Kevin 
Flynn, Tom Cotter. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CASA DI COMEDY HAVERHILL, 


Haverhill. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., call for 


information. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, Brett Butler, 
Julie Barr, Janine Ditullio. 
CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227- 
0828), 200 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Stand- 
at 10 p.m.; call for information. 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for Fri. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Anthony Clark, Vinnie 
Favorito. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY CABARET, 


ete gel oe Tom Agna, Gerroll 
Brendan McMahon. 


OK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Tom Foss, Greg Fitzsimmons. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Jim 
Dunn, John David. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Jim Dunn, Stephen 


Bjork, Paul Elwell. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Jay 
Charbonneau, Larry Sullivan, Sue 


McGinnis. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 
10, and 11:30 p.m., Paul Wayne, Brian 
Frazer, Eddie Brill. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., George 
MacDonald, Chance Langton, Steve 


Sweeney. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, : 
Saugus. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., George 
Maxx, Chris Zito, Rich Ceisler, Jim 
Lauletta. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 
Comm Ave, Brighton. At 9:30 p.m., Brian 
Powers, Dan Spencer, Chuck Sklar, Matt 
Fearnley. 

STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Dave Fitzgerald, Rick Jenkins, 
Robby Printz. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Al Ducharme, 
Kevin 


WESTBOROUGH MARRIOTT (508) 366- 
5511, Rtes. 495 and 9, Westborough. At 
9:30 p.m., Kevin Knox, Emien Drayton, A 
Coupla Skirts. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
addresses. 


and 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
4 ag Brett Butler, Julie Barr, Janine 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., “Kevin Flynn and Jackie Flynn 


DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 

Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Larry Sullivan. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 

p.m., Kevin Knox, Billy Martin, Steve 
ia, Eddie Brill 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 8:30 p.m., Chance 
Langton, Jim Lauletta, Paul Wayne, Caito 
& Moran 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Chris 
Zito, Tom Dunham, Bruce Teall. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike 
night, with Steve Trilling (18+ show). 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., open-mike night. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Call for 


information. 

ong COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
m., open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kenny 

Rogerson. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


ALFREDO’S (267-8799), 36 Great Rd., 
Acton. At 9 p.m., call for information. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 
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p.m., “D.J. Hazard Show.” 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., “Nickel Night,” featuring Paul 
D'Angelo, Mike Martineau, Kevin Flynn. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “R-Rated” 
hypnotist Frank Santos. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Lewis Black, Larry Sullivan, 
David Cross. 
CHEEKS (290-5600), Boston Vista 
Waltham Hotel, exit 27A off Rte. 128, 
Waltham. At 8:30 p.m., Chance Langton, 
Brian Frazer. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Jimmy Smith. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. Cail for information. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Kevin Flynn, Tom Hayes, Robbiei 
Printz, John Mendoza. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 p.m., open mike night, 
featuring Billy Martin. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony 
Clark. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., come- 
dy sketches with the Act. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Lewis Black, Larry Sullivan, 
David Cross. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for Fri. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 
p.m., Tony V, Sean Hughes. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., open mike night. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. Call for information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., John Mendoza, Brian Frazer, Tom 
Dunham, Kevin Flynn. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Jonathan Pizzi, 
Bobby Keene, Chris Sheeno, Vinnie 
Favorito. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Rich 
Ceisler, Mark Maron, Scott Orloff. 
ROSIE'S, Cambridge. Call for information. 
STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Billy 
Martin, Bob Lazarus, Wendy Leibman. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kevin 
Flynn. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty 
Children. See listing for previous Fri. 
CASA DI COMEDY HAVERHILL, 
Haverhill. At9 p.m., call for information. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 and 11 p.m., Lewis Black, Larry 
Sullivan, David Cross. 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for previous 
Fri. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Tony V, Sean Hughes, 
Chris Zito. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY CABARET, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Brian Powers, 
Tom Foss, Robbie Printz. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Mike Donavan, Jim 
Dunn, Todd Parker. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Bill Campbell, Bill 
Braudis, Mike Lee. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv 
Company with Todd Parker, Paul Elwell. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. Call for information. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., John Mendoza, D.J. 
Hazard, Paul Mendoza. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Jonathan Pizzi, 
Anthony Clark, Vinnie Favorito. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Mark 
Maron, Jim Lauletta, Chance Langton. 
ROSIE'S, Cambridge. Call for information. 
STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Billy 
Martin, Bob Lazarus, Wendy Leibman. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Steve Trilling, Jonathan Groff. 


FRIDAY 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. every Fri. at the United 
Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for stu- 
dents; call 491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow with instruction at 
8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. tonight 
and Fri. the th at the Morgan Hotel, the 
Lynnway, Lynn. Admission $6, $5. before 
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CMOS 


8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


SATURDAY 
“POLKA PARTY” is held at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 
Second St., Cambridge. An exhibition 
begins at 8 p.m.; a dance party begins at 
9 p.m. Admission $5; $8 for both exhibi- 
tion and dance; call 577-1400. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 
8:30 p.m. at the Phillips Congregational 
Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 


e < 
MUSIC MADNESS 









Admission $6; call (508) 875-1007. THE PLOUGH 912 

SUNDAY sans TIVE. & MA@NIG - Fall 1990 ¥. 
SINGLES DANCE begins tonight and Fri. CAMB. 
ped be Plame ye athe Holy In ; 492-9653 TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16th - 18+ 
sar Sine gtapn | [ee Mt it f Laat WITH Od CERO 
St, Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for stu a 3 Friday, September 28 18+ on® [GESOUDE=AD! 
dents; call 495-4696. ‘ Doors open 8 p.m. / Show begins 9:30 p.m. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at » Cae 


6:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $3; 
call 864-8945. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Dedham Holiday 
Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, Dedham. 
Admission $5; call 579-2315. 


MONDAY 


Tickets $10 in advance / $12 day of show 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12th « 18+ 


FOETUS 


Doors apen 8 p.m./Bhow begins st 10 p.m. 
Tickets $10 in advance/$12 day of show 


RCincle Tarts 


with guests THE WEIRDOS fF 
HOLLOW HEYDAY i 
$7.50 Ditedd fF 
‘A al 
Saturday, September 29 

1 BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
1 & THE SAVAGES i 


, Oas 

, Oas 
ria Sa,0a.586 > KEVIN CONNOLLY BAND 
"Sa, Od + BAGBOYS 67) 








PPAR ARIE PPP OL DOR POPPER, 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Royal Scottish Country 
Dance Society, begins at 8:15 p.m. at 7 
Temple St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CON- 
TRAS DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes 
and music by Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $4.50; call 643-3726. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 
Comm Ave, Brighton. Admission $2; call 
787-4381. 


TUESDAY 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CON- 
TRA DANCES begin at 7:30 p.m. at St. 
John's United Methodist Church, 80 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 
354-1340. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE 
PARTIES begin at 8 p.m. at the Palace, 
Rte. 99, Saugus (admission $5, free before 
10 p.m.) and at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, 
Rte. 9, Framingham (admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.). Call 579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s 
United Methodist Church, 80 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 354- 
1340. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central 
and Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission 
$3; call (508) 872-4110. 

HUNGARIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai B'rith, Central St:, 
Somerville. Admission $5; call 776-7314. 
“DANCE FREEDOM,” dancing in a 
smoke- and alcohol-free environment, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 


THURSDAY 
SINGLES DANCE begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Marlborough Holiday Inn, Rtes. 495 and 
20, Marlborough. Admission $5; call (508) 
485-7113. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CON- 
TRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW 
Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 491-6084. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's at Lombardo’s, exit 5A off Rte. 
128, Randolph. Admission $7, $5 before 9 
p.m.; call 579-2315. 


FRIDAY 

“ALL TSL OCTOBERFEST DANCE,” 
sponsored by the Single Life, begins at 8 
p.m. at the Westford Regency, Rte. 110, 
Westford. Admission $7; call 891-3750. 
CONTRA DANCE, featuring caller Jacob 
Bloom, begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $4.50; call 648-8230. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 
9566. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See police for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 
SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE. 


See listing for previous Fri 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY. See listing for previous 
Fri 


ti. 
SINGLES DANCE. See listing for Sun. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 
DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS FINAL 
PERFORMANCES IN THE “FESTIVAL 
OF INDONESIA’ as dancers from the kra- 
ton (palace) of Yogyakarta present “Court 
Art of Java” in two programs: “Wayang 
tonight and Sun. at 8 p.m.; 
“Bedhaya” and “Golek Menak” begins 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
Performances take place at the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont St., 


Continued on page 38 


Lunch Mon, - Sat... 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri.. $:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 5- “1 pm 
Sun.. Brunch 11-3:15 pm 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 
(rift Certificates available. 


Friday, September 28 
DEDROCKS 
DAVE HOWARD 
& THE HIGH 
ROLLERS 
Sunday, September ¥) 
RUSKAH 
Monday, October | 
THE MITCH 
FORTIER 
(UARTE] 
luesday, October 2 
DARYLL 
SCOTT 
Wednesday, October 3 
Thursday, October 4 
EDDIE SHAW 
& THE WOLF 
GANG 
Friday, October 3 
THE 
WRECKING 
AN 
Saturday, October 6 
THE BAND 
THAT TIME 
FORGOT 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 


| QUEEN IDA 


| & THE BON TEMPS ZYDECO 


|] THE BOOGALOO SWAMIS 
: $9. /10. DJ Black Star Liner 


|| THE BRISTOLS * HOUSE OF JOY 


[BAD HABMER® 


H TRIBUALTIONS © THE HI-HATS 
1 $7.50 DJ Black Star Liner 


Sunday, y, October 7 184 


1 STRAIT JACKIT ¢ HARDLICKS 














| with THE BATMASTERSONS 


|| THE EVIDENCE + CLIFFS OF DOONEEN |} 


$5.50/6.50 DJ Julie D. 


EH} Sunday, Sept. 30 3:00 pm | 
}] ALL AGES! Taang Record Release!!! 
' E] Top Secret/Cringe Productions presents 


SLAPSHOT 


|| THE MIGHTY MIGHTY BOSSTONES 


MAE! OM 
SAM BLACK CHURCH 
$8.00 DJ Todd 


Monday, October 1 18+ 


THRASA BASH featuring 
DEAD HORSE 


}] DISRUPT *PHLEGM * BONEHEAD 


SKELETAL ONSLAUGHT 


$5.00 DJ Kenny © 


Tuesday, October 2 184 


SCATTERBRAIN | 


| with guests STEVE STONE | 


TOMMY GUN ¢ SYZYGY 
BAD DREAMS 
$6.50/7.50 DJ) Metal Mike 


Wednesday, October3 184 f 


DRUMS & WIRES} 


with special guests 


: LAKOTA GHOST ¢ DISTANT THUNDER 
| RIDE ‘EM HIGH » JONES PORT TRANSIT 


$3.50/4.50 Dj Todd 


bonds October 4 
with special guests 


Friday, October > 
WFENX Best of Boston Rocks 


THE 
RAINDOGS 


SS Se 


BUZZSAW FRISBEES 
Saturday, October 6 


with special guests 
CHUCKLEHEAD 


REAR 


SPREAD 
EAGLE 


with guests KID CRASH 


SS 


{ Monday, October 8 18+ § 


| FLOTSAM & 


JETSAM 


with special guests VIO-LENCE | 


|] DEFIANCE * DEMOCRACIDE 


$7.50/8.50 DJ Metal Mike 
Tuesday, October 9 18+ 


| BOOGIE-DOW 


N 


| PRODUCTIONS 


with special guests 


1 Wednesday, October 10 


YOUSSOU N’DOUR } 

THE RED HOUSE 

BIM SKALA BIM i 

MAX CREEK 

THE RADIATORS } 

DORO } 

lola ai. SWEET 
OCT 27 All Ages NAKED RAYGUN H 
i 





“MONDAY NITE 
AMATEUR DANCE CONTEST! 1ST PRIZE 


$500 CASH 
HOT LEGS CONTEST! 
1ST PRIZE 


- Weds thru Sat Nite 
BEAT THE CLOCK 


SAVE ‘2 Admission 
before 10:00pm 

SHOWER EVERY HOUR 
| OVER 150 SOLID GOLD DANCERS 


WEDNESDAY, OCT 31st 
HALLOWEEN NIGHT 18 + 


ALEN SEC FIENP with HOLY COW 


also, in the Manray entry, a special art exhibit by Nik Fiend 


Doors open 7:30 p.m. / Show begins at 9 p.m. 
Tickets $13 in advance / $15 day of show 





Advance tickets available NOW at Manray box office 
Wednesday - Friday, 10a.m. - 5 p.m. 
-Saturday, 8 p.m.-Midnight or by calling (617) 864 0406 eS 
(no surcharge on advance tickets) 


21 Brookline St., Central Square, 
Cambridge, (617) 864 0400 








S500 CASH 





TUESDAY NITE 





MORE DETAILS CALL CHRIS 






NOW OPEN! 
THE KNOCKOUT SPORTS SALON 


-all female Boxing 
-Oil & Cream Wrestling 
















318 CHALKSTONE AVENUE 


PROVIDENCE, RI 
(401) 331-9145 
EXIT 23 OFF 
ROUTE.95 SOUTH 
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AKU-AKU 
CAMBRIDGE 


149 ALEWIFE BROOK PARKWAY, RT 2 next to MBTA 


presents 
} 491-2422 
Dick, Doherty s 


EDYHUT 


NY, LA, & Boston's Funniest Comedians 





~f 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 







Fri Som ~ Sat 8pm & 10:30pm Info 337-6920 BRETT 
BUTLER 
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Lewis Black 


Every Mon. & Tues. at 8:30 
Comedy Showcase 











BOSTON'S # 1 COMEDY CLUB 


Friday. September 28 at 8, 10, & 11:30 pm 
THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW! wien EDDIE BRILL 


Saturday, September 29 at 8, 10, & 11:30 pm 
THE BRIAN FRAZIER SHOW! 


Sunday, September 30 at 9 iol 
SPECIAL GUEST ATTRACTION! 
Monday October 1 at 8:30 pm 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT WITH BILLY MARTIN 
Tuesday, October 2 at SHOW 
THE PAUL D'ANGELO SHOW 


Wednesday, October 3rd through STAR October 7th 
SPECIAL GUEST STA 


JOHN MENDOZA 
aD 


482-0330 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP IN FRAMINGHAM 
& Saturday 


RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


If you're a musician looking 
for the perfect lead, look no 
further than the Boston 
Phoenix Music and the Arts 
Classifieds. 

You'll not only find a lead 
vocalist for your band, but 
rehearsal space, 
instruments, instruction, and 
management. We have the 
most comprehensive music 
and arts-related classifieds in 
Boston. 


To place your ad call: 


267-1234 
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NEW COMEDY ROOM 


Starring : 


Mike Donovan 


Every Saturday © 9:30 pm 
Starring the hottest new comedienne 


from Boston, NY, LA aud Chelscal 


For reservations call 


232-4242 


Wed-Sat 3 pm til 6 pm ask 
for Mike for best seats 


1314 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 






































Continued from page 37 
Boston. Tickets $18-$26; call 492-7578 for 
more information on festival events. 


ATURDAY 
GRANITE STATE BALLET presents 
“Granite State Goes Giasinosf at 7 p.m. 
at the Elm St. Theatre, Main St., Nashua, 
NH. Program includes Balanchine's Valse 
Fantaisie, the Ukrainian folk dance 


] “Tzigany,” Peter and the Wolf, and other 


works. Tickets $12, $8 for seniors and 
children; call (603) 889-8408. 

DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS FINAL 
PERFORMANCES IN THE “FESTIVAL 
OF INDONESIA.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS FINAL 
PERFORMANCES IN THE “FESTIVAL 
OF INDONESIA.” See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
LAURA KNOTT DANCE COMPANY pre- 
sents a “Harvest Moon Dance Event,” a 
cyclical performance presented three 
times between 9 and 10 p.m. in Shick 
Park, near Washington Square, Brookline. 
Free; call 323-5562. 


FRIDAY 
TAIWAN-BORN CHOREOGRAPHER 
JEN-JEN LIN premieres her company in 
“Fading Like a Shadow, Bursting Like a 
Bubble,” a program integrating Western 
and Chinese dance, at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the C. Walsh Theatre, Suffolk 
University, 55 Temple St., Boston. 
Admission $11, $8 for students and 
seniors; call 573-8680. 


vents 


Turn to the Aid and Action listings in the 
Urban Eye section for information on sup- 
port groups, health and counseling ser- 
vices, and other programs and events. 


FRIDAY 
DEAF AWARENESS WEEK wraps up 
with illustrated lectures at 10 and 11:30 
a.m., presented by Frances Parsons, 
coordinator of International History 
Collections for the Gallaudet University 
Library in Washington, D.C. (call 536- 
5400, x295). The talks take place at 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400, x295. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. For a tour of the Freedom 
Trail, meet Mon.-Sat. at 10 a.m. or Sun. at 
2 p.m. at the Samuel Adams statue in 
front of Faneuil Hall on Congress St. For a 
tour of Beacon Hill, meet Mon.-Fri. at 5:30 
p.m., Sat. at 10 a.m., or Sun. at 2 p.m. on 
the State House steps, Beacon Hill. For a 
tour of Copley Square, meet Fri. or Sat at 
noon at Trinity Church, Copley Square. 
For a tour of the North End, meet Sat. at 2 
p.m. at Faneuil Hall, Congress St. For a 
“Downtown Skyline” tour, meet Sun. at 10 
a.m. at the Angell Memorial Fountain, 
Post Office Square, Congress St. 
Admission to each tour $6, $4 for children; 
call 367-2345. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP 
begins today at noon at the Alliance 
Francaise, 15 Court Sq., Boston. 
Participants are encouraged to bring a 
lunch. Free; call 523-4423. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON PARK RANGERS present 
“Stargazing over Boston” at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Hunnewell Visitors Center, Arnold 
Arboretum, the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Free, but reservations are required. Call 
522-2639. 

CENTERPOINT CENTER FOR JEWISH 
ADULTS sponsors a potluck “Yom Kippur 
Break Fast” at 7 p.m. at 1120 Beacon St., 
Ste. G-1, Brookline. Free; call 566-4956. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents 
fall foliage walks today and tomorrow at 
11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at Drumlin Farm, 
South Great Rd., Lincoin. Free with 
admission ($5, $3 for students). Call 259- 
9807. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE pre- 
sents “Other Tales,” featuring Hobey Ford 
of the Goldenrod Puppet Theater, at 1 and 
3 p.m. at 32 Station St., Brookline. 
Admission $5; call 731-6400. 

BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
POLO MATCHES begin at 3 p.m. at the 
Myopia Polo Grounds, Rte. 1A, Hamilton. 
Today is the Harvard/Yale Alumni 
Challenge to benefit the Harvard and Yale 
polo teams. Admission $5; call (508) 468- 
7956. 
“TEDDY BEAR CONCERT,” a program 
for children featuring Yani Batteau and 
Wendy Frank, Joanne Olshansky, Ben 
Tousley, and Barbara Herson and 
Earthtunes. Tickets $5, $3; call 287-6900. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing 
for Sat. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See 
listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
“HOW TO PLAY BACKGAMMON,” 
sponsored by the New England 
Backgammon Club, begins at 6 p.m. at 
the Sheraton Commander Hotel, 16 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 641- 
2091. 


NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX RESIS- 
TANCE CLINIC begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Community Church, 565 Boylston St., 3rd 
fir., Boston. Free; call 731-6139. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 
GAY FATHERS OF GREATER BOSTON 
sponsors an open meeting to discuss 
“AIDS Action Committee — AIDS Update” 
at 8 p.m. at Lindemann Center, 25 
Staniford St., 2nd floor, Boston. Free; call 
742-7897. 
“NATURE STORY HOUR” begins at 
10:30 a.m. at the Nature Company, 
Burlington Mall. Free, but reservations are 
required; call 273-4900. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
“QUEEN OF BACK BAY” is a dramatic 
monologue by Robin Lane at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Little Theater at Curry College, 1071 
Blue Hill Ave., Milton. Free; call 333-0500, 
x2129. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
8:30 p.m. (weather permitting) on the fifth 
floor of the College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston University, 
Boston. Members of the Astronomy 
Department will identify astronomical fea- 
tures which the public may view through 
telescopes. Free; call 353-2360. 

BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
7 p.m. (weather permitting) on the obser- 
vatory deck of the Science Center, 
Wheaton College, Norton. Free; call (508) 
285-7722. 
“GOING, GOING, GONE” is a program 
about fossils at 3:45 p.m. at the Nature 
Company, 15 Monument St., Concord. 
Free, but reservations are required; call 
(508) 369-2000. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
THIRD ANNUAL “NEW ENGLAND IN- 
TERIOR DESIGN SHOW” runs from noon 
to 10 p.m. today, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
tomorrow, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. on Sun. the 
7th and 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Mon. the 8th 
at the Bayside Exposition Center, 200 Mt. 
Vernon St., Dorchester. Admission $7; call 
(508) 528-1912. 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE cele- 
brates the 25th anniversary of the Super 
Bowl with an exhibition on South Station's 
Grand Concourse on the Red Line in 
Boston. Features artwork from the new 
book The Super Bowl, video highlights 
from each Super Bowl, the Vince 
Lombardi Super Bow! Trophy, a Super 
Bowl Champion Ring collection, and other 
football memorabilia. Hours are from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. daily through Sun. Free; 
Call 423-4004. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for previous Fri. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP. See 
listing for previous Fri. 


airs 


SATURDAY 
“COLLEGE FEST BOSTON” features 
fashion shows, celebrities, contests, and a 
raffle. Live music performances feature 
the Railway Children, Treat Her Right, Bim 
Skala Bim, and Gangstarr Posse. 
Activities run from 2 to 10 p.m. today and 
noon to 6 p.m. tomorrow at the Hynes 
Convention Center, 900 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $4, $3 with college 
1.D.; call 859-5767. 


SUNDAY 
“COLLEGE FEST BOSTON.” See listing 
for Sat. 


WEDNESDAY 
HISTORIC NEIGHBORHOODS FOUN- 
DATION hosts its sixth annual “City 
Squares Festival’ from noon to 2 p.m. at 
on India St. near the Custom House in 
Boston. Festival features food, music, 
media personalities, and a treasure hunt 
(beginning at noon). Admission is free; 
treasure hunt passes $5. Call 426-1885. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


FRID. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa, performs 
Mahler's Symphony No. 6 and Bach's 
Chaconne as orchestrated by Hideo Saito. 
Concert begins at 2 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $18- 
$47.50; call 266-1492. 

“15TH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND 
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SACRED HARP SINGING” begins at 
7:30 p.m. tonight and at 9:30 a.m. tomor- 
row at Houghton Chapel, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley. Admission by dona- 
tion; call 648-1009. 

MIT PRESENTS CONCERTS at noon in 
Cambridge. Today, 





, Mezzo-soprano Mary 
Westbrook-Geha and pianist Sheila 
Waxman perform Harbison's Mirabai 
Songs, Ravel's Chansons madécasses, 
and Alban Berg's Four Songs in Killian 
Hall, MIT Hayden Memorial Library Bidg., 
160 Memorial Dr. On Thurs., Germany's 
Neue Kammer Trio performs in the MIT 
Chapel, opposite 77 Mass Ave. On Fri. 
the 5th in Killian Hall a concert features 
Jean Rife on horn and John McDonald on 
piano. Free; call 253-9800. 

“HAYDN SYMPHONIES IN TRANSCRIP- 
TION” features the Miracle and the 
Surprise in period transcriptions for flute 
quintet by Johann Peter Salomon. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. at the Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., 
Boston. Tickets $10, $6 for seniors and 
Students; call 648-4824. 


SATURDAY 
ALEA Ill COMPETITION CONCERT, led 
by music director Theodore Antoniou, 
begins at 7 p.m. at the Tsai Performance 
Center, 685 Comm Ave, Boston. Tickets 
$8; call 353-3345. 
BOSTON SHAWN & SACKBUT ENSEM- 
BLE presents “Martini & Rossi," a pro- 
gram of 15th- and 16th-century music 
from northern Italy at 8 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $8, $6 for students 
and seniors; call 628-3614. 
COMBINED CHOIRS OF THE TWELFTH 
BAPTISTS CHURCH IN ROXBURY per- 
form a concert to celebrate the 25th pas- 
toral anniversary of Michael E. Haynes as 
minister. Program begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
160 Warren St., Roxbury. Free; call 442- 
7855. 
“15TH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND 
SACRED HARP SINGING.” See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
HAWTHORNE TRIO, featuring soprano 
Mary Niederkorn and mezzo-soprano 
Johannah Segarich, performs works of 
Rossini, Schumann, Fauré, and Brahms 
at 2 p.m. at the Tsai Performance Center, 
685 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353- 


3345. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY ART MUSE- 
UMS PRESENT a concert by the Voice of 
the Turtle ensemble at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Fogg Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Program to feature early music of the 
Spanish Jews. Admission $5, $4 for stu- 
dents and seniors; call 495-4544. 

“AN EVENING OF BACH ARIAS” begins 
at 8 p.m. at Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Free; call 
235-0320, x2028. 

PIANIST EVELYNE CROCHET performs 
music of Debussy, Beethoven, and 
Dutilleux at 8 p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Tickets $12, $6 for 
students and seniors; call 495-4162. 
PIANIST MARTI EPSTEIN performs a 
concert of new music at 8 p.m. in Killian 
Hall, MIT, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. 
Program to include original works and 
selections by John McDonald, Christopher 
Culpo, Kenneth Schaphorst, and Charles 
Martin Loeffler. Free; call 253-9800. 
CHOIR OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
ADVENT, under the direction of choir- 
master Edith Ho, performs Stanford's 
Service in C, Handel's Anthem, and 
Lloyd's Responses at the Evensong and 
Benediction at 6 p.m. at the Church of 
the Advent, junct. of Mt. Vernon and 
Brimmer Sts., Boston. A prelude organ 
recital by North Carolina organist Robert 
Poovey begins at 5:30 p.m. Free; call 
523-2377. 

MARIMOLIN, featuring marimbist Nancy 
Zeltsman and violinist Sharon Leventhal, 
performs at 3 p.m. at First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Program to include the world premiere of 
Robert Aldridge’s From My Little Island 
and Andrew Thomas's Merlin, and other 
works by Bach and Joan Tower. 
Admission $7, $5 for seniors and stu- 
dents; call 327-6803 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM presents a concert featuring 
soprano Dominique Labelle and pianist 
Martin Amlin at 1:30 p.m. at 2 Palace Rd., 
Boston. Free with museum admission ($5, 
$2.50 for students and seniors); call 566- 
1401. 

GUITARIST RICHARD A. SCHILLING 
performs music of Francesco daMilano, 
Luigi Legnani, Giulio Regondi, and others 
at 3 p.m. at the Friends Meeting House, 5 
Longfellow Park, Cambridge. Free; call 
876-4491. 


MONDAY 

“AN EVENING OF BRAHMS” is present- 
ed by a New England Conservatory 
ensemble under the artistic direction of 
Laurence Lesser at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120, x257. 


TUESDAY 

ROYAL CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHES- 
TRA AMSTERDAM, under the musical 
direction of Riccardo Chailly, performs at 8 
p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Program to include Schumann's 
Symphony No. 4 and Mahler's Das Lied 
von der Erde. A Bank of Boston Celebrity 
Series presentation. Tickets $25 and $28; 
call 266-1492. 


WEDNESDAY 
CELLIST ANDRES DIAZ and the 
BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Harry Ellis Dickson, per- 
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forms tonight and Fri. the Sth in the Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington 
St., Boston. Program to include Haydn's 
Cello Concerto in C; Mozart's Musical 
Joke, K.522; and Haydn's Symphony No. 
83. A lecture by Robert J. Lurtsema, host 
of WGBH's Moming Pro Musica, precedes 
the concert at 7 p.m. Tickets $8-$18; call 
426-2387. 


RSD. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa, performs 
Ravel's Piano Concerto for the Left Hand, 
featuring pianist Leon Fleisher; 
Takemitsu’s Orion and Pleiades for Cello 
and Orchestra, featuring cellist Tsuyoshi 
Tsutsumi; and Brahms's Symphony No. 1. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $18- 
$47.50; call 266-1492. 
PRAZAK STRING QUARTET FROM 
EASTERN EUROPE presents chamber 
music of Mozart, Webern, and Smetana at 
8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., 
Worcester. Tickets $21 and $23; call (508) 
752-4796. 
BOSTON RENAISSANCE ENSEMBLE 

“Renaissance Jazz,” a concert at 
8 p.m. in the Ell Center ballroom, 
Northeastern University, 360 Hu 
Ave., Boston. Admission $5; call 437- 
2671. 
SOPRANO ANN E. STEEVES 
at 12:30 p.m. at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 973-3453. 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE presents 
recitals at 3:30 p.m. in the library 
Auditorium, junct. of Rtes. 125 and 114, 
No. Andover. Today's program features 
Susan Robinson on harp and Joseph 
Scheer on piano. Free; call (508) 683- 
7111, x5114. 
MIT PRESENTS CONCERTS. See listing 
for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa, performs 
Britten's Diversions for Piano Left Hand, 
featuring pianist Leon Fleisher; 
Takemitsu's Orion and Pleiades tor Cello 


Concert begins at 2 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $18- 
$47.50; call 266-1492. 

PIANIST SHURA CHERKASSKY pre- 
sents a concert at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Program to 


Four Impromptus, Opus 
Sonata No. 7, > seeds Elegie, 
in's El Salén México, and 
Moszkowksi's Liebeswalizer. A Bank of 
Boston Celebrity Series presentation. 
Tickets $20-$25; call 536-2412. 
BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL 
begins with a performance by the German 
medieval music ensemble Sequentia, 


Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $10-$24; call 
661-1812. 

“A TOUCH OF CLASS,” a classical music 
cabaret, begins at 8 p.m. at Phillips 


coon euteiniceaion tee 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 

BROOK JONATHA & JEN- 
NIFER, AND ELLIS PAUL perform con- 
temporary folk music at 8 p.m. at St. 
John's Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St, 
Arlington Center. Tickets $7.50; call 641- 
2131. 

T 'N T, featuring Taylor McLean on per- 
cussions and Tom Pisek on trombone, 
performs at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
at Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston. 
Admission $7; call 620-0249. 


SATURDAY 
CONGA DRUMMER RAY BARRETO and 
his 14-piece salsa band perform at 9 p.m. 
Cultural Center, 


Fenway 
Building Project at 8 p.m. at Ciub Cabaret, 
209 Columbus Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$19.50 and $24.50; call 247-2273. 
TONY BIRD performs contemporary folk 
music at 8 p.m. in Kemper Theatre, 
Bradford College, Bradford. Tickets $5; 
call (508) 372-7161, x229. 
TRICIA LANGLOIS 


rary folk music at 8 p.m. at the Old 


Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Admission $5; cl 285- 


PIANIST PHIL HARDING at 2 
p.m. at the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 
Boyan St, Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965- 


UNDAY 
PIANEST AL VEGA, with guest Ken 
Wenzel, performs at 2 p.m. at the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill, 199 Boyiston St., Chestnut 


Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 
“AUTUMN JAZZ SUMMIT,” featuring 
over 20 from the U.S. 


and Armenia, begins at noon on the 
grounds of the Armenian Sisters 
inet ate 


THE SKY” features 16 

young Soviet musicians performing with 
music students and alumni from the 
Performing Arts School of Worcester. 
Concert begins at 3 p.m. in Warner 
Memorial Theater, 81 Providence St., 
Worcester. Admission by donation; call 
(508) 755-8246. 
JAZZ CONCERT, Dick Odgrem 
on piano, Marshall Wood on bass, and 
Mark Holovnia on drums, begins at 3 p.m. 
at the Marlborough Public Library, Main 
St. at Monument Square, Marlborough. 
Free; call (508) 562-9584. 


484-2052. 
“HANDS ACROSS THE WATER — 
HANDS ACROSS 


MONDAY 
TURNING POINT presents a jazz concert 
at 7 p.m. at Public 449 


Library, 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 498- 
9080, x9714. 


TUESDAY 
GUITARIST SCOTT SANDVIK performs 
original works and other third stream 
selections in Brown Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120, x257. 


THURSDAY 
MICHAEL FRANKS performs at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $19.50; call 
931-2000. 

SIDRA COHN performs traditional Israeli, 
Yiddish and Sephardic music, ethno-pop, 
and musical theatre selections at 8 p.m. at 
the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $3.50; call 547- 
6789. 

“PEACE IS POSSIBLE” DANCE CON- 
CERT, featuring Simply Elated and Irish 
rock and reggae bands, begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Palace, Rte. 1, Saugus. Proceeds 
benefit the Peace in Ireland Project. 
Admission $10; call 397-6250. 


FRIDAY 

MARVIN HAMLISCH performs a concert 
of pop music at 8 p.m. at Zeiterion 

, 684 Purchase St., New Bedford. 
Tickets $24.50-$32.50; call 931-2000. 
EXTREME performs rock music at 7:30 
p.m. at the Orpheum, Tremont St., 
Boston. Tickets $19.50; call 931-2000. 
GUY CARAWAN and PRISCILLA HERD- 
MAN folk music at 
8 p.m. at the Beal House, Rte. 106, 
Kingston. Admission $10; call 585-7557. 


Lordse 


FRIDAY 
POET ALMA GUADALUPE reads 
and signs copies of her new book, 
Feelings, at 8 p.m. at Indigo, 823 Main 
Cambridge. Free; call 783-0212. 


MONDAY 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents poet- 
ry readings by Wally Butts and Peter 
Kidd at 8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, Green 
Street Grill, 280 Green St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Cover 


ny 


, ; call 227- 
NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB holds a 
reading and a for new members 
at 8 p.m. at Tichnor Lounge, i 
Hall, Harvard Yard, Bring a 
poem. Free; call 267-0378. 


POETS CAROLYN GREGORY AND 
PETER BATES read from their works at 
7:45 p.m. at the Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-4430. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors 
a reading by Dan Solice at 8 p.m. at 
Community Church Bidg., 565 Boylston 
St, Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 
FRANCESCA LIA BLOCK, author of 
Weeizie Bat, talks about her work at 7:30 
p.m. at Simmons College, Trustman Art 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; 
call 738-2257. 


WEDNESDAY 
ANDRE DUBUS reads from his work at 8 
p.m. in the Forum Room of the Lamont 
Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free; 
call 495-0738. 

ALLEN GINSBERG reads from his poetry 
and talks about at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Museum of Fine Arts’ Remis 
Auditorium, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $9, $7 for students, members, and 
seniors. Call 267-9300, x306. 

SUSANNAH KAYSEN AND GEOFFREY 
WOLFF read from their new books at 6 
p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1151 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Reception follows at Harvard Book Store, 
1256 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 
524-6698. 

“SURVIVING AS A WRITER” is a talk 
by Boston Globe columnist Linda 
Weltner and freelancer Alfie Kohn at 8 
p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
i Cambridge. Admission $3; call 547- 
“VERSIFICATION POETRY — VICTOR 
HUGO AND THE NATURE OF POETRY” 


is a talk by Michel Grimaud of Wellesley 
College at 7:30 p.m. at Pine Manor 
College, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 731-7118. 


THURSDAY 
POETS JIM CARLISLE AND LAURIE 
ROBERTSON-LORANT read from their 
works at 7:30 p.m. at Central Square 
Branch Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. 
98-9081. 


Free; call 4 

KATHY AGUERO AND SUZANNE 
BERGER read from their works at 7:30 
p.m. at North Branch Library, 
70 Rindge Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
498-9086 


DELMORE SCHWARTZ’s work is read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon 
and 1 p.m. at the Atrium in the China 
Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 423-2966. 


POETS MARJORIE AGOSIN, EMILY 
HIESTAND, AND SUE STANDING read 
at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 
Washington Pk., Newtonville. Admission 
$3; call 964-3424. 

STEPHEN JOYCE talks about his grand- 
father, James, at 8 p.m. at Boston 
College, Chesnut Hill. Free; call 552-3350, 
x3739. 


alks 


SATURDAY 
“MYTHOLOGIES OF THE WORLD” is a 
talk at 1 p.m. at the New Acropolis School 
of Philosophy, 484 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Admission $10; call 437-6884. 


“POST-COLD-WAR AMERICA: YAN- 
KEEASTROIKA OR RAGING GULLY?” 
is a lecture by Z Magazine columnist Holly 
Sklar at 11 a.m. at the Community Church 
Center, 565 Boylston St., Boston. Free; 
call 266-6710. 
CENTER FOR MARXIST EDUCATION 
the lecture, “The Gulf Crisis,” at 
5 p.m. at 550 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Features Elaine , former presi- 
dent of the Association of Arab-American 
University Graduates. Free; call 868- 


5620. 

“THE LOST CONSTITUTION: REDIS- 
COVERING CITIZEN CONTROL OF THE 
MILITARY” is a lecture at 10:30 a.m. at 
44 Comm Ave, Boston. Sponsored by the 
Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call 739- 
9050. 


MONDAY 
M. BUTTERFLY PLAYWRIGHT DAVID 
HENRY HWANG speaks at 8 p.m. at 
Sherman Hall, Hassenfeld Conference 
Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Free; call 736-4200. 
STATE SENATOR LOIS PINES 
a lecture at an open meeting of the 
Retired Persons 


- — Ave, Boston. Free; call 267- 


TUESDAY 

“A TASTE FOR ANTIQUES,” a lecture 
series sponsored by Skinner auctioneers, 
begins with “Informal Lunchtime 
Appraisals” at noon at 2 Newbury St., 
Boston. Call for reservations. Free; call 
236-1700. 

“BUDDHIST PSYCHOLOGY” is a lecture 
by George Kinder at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; call 547- 
6789 


“BLUE LEMONS, SHORT GIANTS: 
Stories from the Adventurous World of 
ing” is a lecture by John DiCocco 
at 10:30 a.m. at the Blacksmith House, 
Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $1.50; 
call 547-6789. 
“MAKING IT IN HOLLYWOOD” is a talk 
by George Goldberg, author of Making It 
in Showbiz, at 7 p.m. at the Boston 
Marriott Hotel, Copley Place, Boston. 
Free; call (213) 462-4122. 
ARCHITECTURE CRITIC JEFFREY KIP- 
NESS speaks at 7:30 p.m. in Bartos 
Theater, Wiesner Bidg., MIT, 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 864-2285. 


WEDNESDAY 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF 
MANUFACTURING Gary J. 
Peterson discusses “How the U.S. Can 
Regain Its Manufacturing Leadership" at 
10 a.m. at the dedication of the Lufkin 
Technology Center at Wentworth Institute 
of Technology, 550 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 536-1782. 
“DEALING-MAKING IN THE MOTION 
PICTURE INDUSTRY: A Legal and 
Financial at 7 p.m. in 
Austin Hall, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge. Panelists include Joe 
Shapiro, General Counsel of the Walt 
Disney Co.; William Kerstettler, Executive 
Vice President of the Walt Disney Co.; 
and Steve Bardwil, Vice President tor 
Legal Affairs of Hollywood Pictures. 
Donation $1; call 493-9296. 

INTERIOR DESIGNER PHILIP T. SEIB- 
ERT, Vice President and Director of 


Techology College of Design and 
Construction, 560 Parker St., Boston. 
Free; call 536-1782. 
ESTATE-PLANNING SEMINAR is pre- 
sented by Ken Gabriel, attorney at 
, Lobel, Casey, Prince and Tye, 
at 10:30 a.m. at the West Roxbury Branch 
Library, 1961 Centre St., West Roxbury., 
Free; call 325-3147. 
“THE FUTURE OF THE METRO 
BOSTON HOUSING MARKET” begins at 
6 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 536- 
5400, x336 


“SELFHOOD AND BUDDHIST ANAT- 
MAVADA” is a talk at 8:15 p.m. in the 
Boston University School of Education 
Auditorium, 605 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Presented by B.U. guest lecturer 
Raimundo Panikkar, professor emeritus of 
comparative of religion and the 
history of religions at the University of 
California. Free; call 353-3067. 


panel discussion “Freedom in 
Czechoslovakia" at 8 p.m. at the Arco 
Forum of Public Affairs, School 
of Government, Harvard University, 79 
JFK St., Cambridge. Other panelists 
include Robert Blackwell and Shirley 
Williams, both on faculty at the Kennedy 
School; Marvin Kalb moderates. Free; call 
495-1380. 

LOUVRE MUSEUM HISTORIAN FLO- 
RENCE DAUGE speaks at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Harvard 
University, 484 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Tickets $12.50; call 523-4423. 

“MOVERS AS SHAPERS: Ti 


and the Development of Boston, 1630- 
1990” is a lecture at 12:15 p.m. at the Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington 
St., Boston. Admission $1.75; call 482- 


6439. 

“BOST IRISH” a four-part lecture series 
by Dennis P. Ryan, author of Beyond the 
Ballot Box: A Social History of the Boston 
Irish, 1845-1917, begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Lower Mills Branch Library, 27 Richmond 
St., Dorchester. Tonight's program is “A 
Heritage of Misery,” about the famine in 
Ireland in the 1840s that led to a mass 
exodus of Irish to Boston. Free; call 298- 


7841. 

BOSTON COMPUTER SOCIETY pre- 
sents the lecture, “Should You Do 
Windows?" at 7:30 p.m. at its monthly 
meeting at Mass. Bay Community 
College, 50 Oakland St., Wellesley Hills. 
Free; call 964-2547. 

“LEGGED ROBOTS IN JAPAN” is a talk 
by Professor Marc Raibert of the MIT 
Dept. of Electrical Engineering and 
Computer Science at 4:30 p.m. in the 
Student Center Private Dining Rooms, 3rd 
floor, MIT, Cambridge. Free; call 253- 
0167. 
“DISCOVERING DIVERSITY: COMMU- 
NICATION IS KEY” is a talk by 
anchor/reporter Rehema Ellis of WHDH- 
TV at 7:30 p.m. in the Main College 
Bidg., rm. C103, Simmons College, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 738- 
2124. 

“LIVING HER LIFE: HOMAGE TO BAR- 
BARA DEMING, ACTIVIST” is a panel 
discussion at 7:30 p.m. at Cronkhite 


enefits 


SATURDAY 
BELMONT KIWANIS host a baseball card 
show beginning at 9 a.m. in the Belmont 
High School Cafeteria, 221 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Proceeds benefit the charities of 
the Belmont Kiwanis Club. Admission $1; 
call 484-4370. 


SUNDAY 
MICHELLE SHOCKED, THE VILLAGE 
PEOPLE, AND SARAH DASH perform at 
a five-hour dance-a-thon to benefit the 
AIDS Action Committee. Local DJs Lady 
D (KISS 108), Barry Scott (WZLX), and 
Tai (WFNX) spin music between sets. 
The dance-a-thon runs from 4 to 9 p.m. at 
the Hynes Convention Center, 900 
Boyiston St., Boston. All who enter must 
have $50 in pledges of support. Call 266- 


6906. 

“YARD PARTY BENEFIT TO DEFEAT 
JESSE HELMS and to work toward a 
Greater Boston coalition of progressive 
people of color, lesbians, and gay men” 
takes place at 3 p.m. at 67 Pleasant St., 
Central Square, Cambridge. Speakers 
include black lesbian activist Mandy 
Carter, a 1990 candidate for the U.S. 
Senate, from North Carolina. Suggested 
donation $20; call 576-6788. 


THURSDAY 
“PEACE IS POSSIBLE” DANCE CON- 
CERT, featuring Simply Elated and Irish 
rock and reggae -_ begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Palace, Rte. 1, Saugus. Proceeds 
benefit the Peace in Ireland Project. 
Admission $10; call 397-6250. 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
presents “AirWaves,” a fundraising Boston 
Harbor Cruise, featuring film and video 
showings, live music by the Love Tones, 
and refreshments. Departs Long Wharf, 
Boston, at 8 p.m. Tickets $10, $8 in 
advance; call 536-1540. 
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Wed., Oct. 3+8 ; 10:30 p.m. 
Former YES Drummer 


BILL BRUFORD‘S 


‘WED. Shows: £30, 10:00, 11:30+$3 
TUE. 162 BOB BOWLBY & PAUL FONTAINE 
WED. OT ee 


SHEILA JORDAN NARI SWARTZ 
pls pans Peer Micheli 


10/11-13 FREDDY COLE TRIO Thurs., Oct. 48 & 11 a 


DAVE MASO 


Wed. & Thurs., ae 
18+ 730 & 10:20 p. 


931-2000 Tickets Packing $1» Info 73-081 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq.. Somerville 
623-9874 * Concert Line 421-9333 


“TERRY THE PRINCE 


BERGONZZLE Thurs, Oct 4 
QUARTET : RICHARD 


% 3 HOLLYDAY 
JEF CIEL TRO ? QUARTET 
Mon., Oct, 1 
ANDY SOLBERG : 
QUARTET 





.. Concerts Char 
ar-it8, Tawa 72) 343 720-3434 — 


© fri. & Sot, Ou. 5&6 
Legendary Gu 


sTISZII MUNOZ ; 
> QUA UARTET THE JAZZ =. 


tial arg 


Fri. & Sat., Sept. 28 & 29 
DONNA BYRNE 
with GRAY SARGENT 
AND FRIENDS 
Thursday, Oct. 4 
REBECCA PARRIS 


returns for one night 
of true romance 


SSUES 


PAQU UITO D’RIVERA 
_AND HIS QUINTET UINTET 
146 Rantoul St., Beverly 


Ticket Resrvations 
_— 922- 6910 








Come in for a 
free tune up. 


From show tunes to love songs, we're play- 
ing your song at Diamond Jim’s, the newly 
refurbished piano bar at the Lenox Hotel. 


pte cae you sing in the shower or on stage, 

top in any evening Tuesday through Satur- 
dan And, if you step up to the microphone, 
val geta dessert* Even if you’re out 
of tune. 


Diamond Jim’s, twice voted Boston’s Best 
Piano Bar. Valet parking. 617-536-5300. 
Corner of Exeter and Boylston streets. 


*On your first up to the microphone, you'll receive 
a free dessert. Offer valid through October 15, 1990. 
1 limited to one dessert per person. 


- DIAMOND JIMS . 


‘PUA NO BAR: 


UITARISTS 










The Phoenix Classifieds GIG SECTION 
Can help you find a band. 
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GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition 
to the hours listed here, many galleries 


are open by appointment. 


NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 
ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385), 154 
Newbury St., Boston, Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 10: “Bruce Lenore — 
Constructive Neo-Decorativism,” decorat- 
ed raku-fired containers and covered jars. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 


| Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
| 5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 13: new paintings 


and works on paper by Jim McShea. 
ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., Boston. Fri.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 27 
“Subversive Surfaces,” mixed-media 
paintings by Barbara Farrell. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 
Newbury St., Boston. Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 13: 
“Sleeping with the Cosmos and Hiding 
from the Lightning Gods,” painted woo 
sculpture and reliefs by Charles Jupiter 
Hamilton. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10: “The Speed of the Soul,” 
60 black-and-white and polychrome prints 
by contemporary Venezuelan photogra- 


phers. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 3: 
“Recent Print Acquisitions in Series,” fea- 
turing works by Vito Acconci, Tim Rollins 
+ K.0.S., Sol Lewitt, Donald Judd, and 
others. 

B.U. BOOKSTORE GALLERY (782- 
1247), Campus Camera Gallery on 3, 660 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 3: “View Through a Russian 
Lens,” by Steven Stone. 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 173 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 17: 
“Roots,” works exploring cultural, reli- 
gious, and emotional beginnings, includ- 
ing paintings by Jorge Drosten, Jane 
Ehrlich, Kiroy Scudder, and David Addison 
Small, and sculpture by Walter Boelke. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Sept. 
29: “2nd Annual Sculpture and Large 
Works Show,” works by member artists. 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 216 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 29: paintings by Vincent J. 
Castaldi. 


EQUINOX HAIR DESIGN (236-5855), 85 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sat. until 9 p.m. Through Oct. 6 
paintings by Lynn Foy. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: post-lmpressionist 
paintings by Charles Roussel. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536- 
7660), 162 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 27: all- 
members fall award exhibition, featuring 
paintings, sculpture, and graphics. 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Prints with his- 
torical, sporting, marine, architectural, and 
botanical themes. 

METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 1: paintings, 
drawings, and graphics by Playboy artist 
Dennis Mukai. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Graphics by Andy Warhol, Frank 
Stella, Tom Wesselmann, David Hockney, 
Larry Rivers, and Red Grooms; sculptures 
by Tom Patti and Ernest Trova. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 13: paintings and 
works on paper by John McNamara. 
NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Original oil paintings by French and 
American Impressionists, including 
Pissaro, Bittar, and Alt, and sculpture by 
Pierre Auguste Renoir. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Original old adver- 
tising. Through Sept. 30: “Powder Puffs,” 
original advertising for cosmetics. Oct. 1- 
31: “Second Hand Second Hands,” adver- 
tising for watches and clocks. 

PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 
224 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
am. to 6 p.m., Wed.-Fri. until 8 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Paintings and graphics by Neil 
Loeb, Kiraly, Nico, Lombarte, and others; 
Shona stone sculpture, bronze sculpture 
— Gary Hughes; steel sculpture by Sam 


PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 
171 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 12: “Figures 
and bronze sculpture by David Aronson. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 
225 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 13: “Katja 
Oxman: Still Lifes.” 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), 175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Sept. 
29-Nov. 17: “Findings '90: A Recognition 
of Ceramic Excellence,” a group show 


curated by Robert Reedy. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 31: “Art & 
Language,” featuring works by artists of 
London's conceptualist movement, which 
focuses on language as the primary build- 
ing tool. Includes works by Robert Barry, 
Hanne Darboven, Joseph Kosuth, and 
Lawrence Weiner. 

29 NEWBURY (536-0290), 29 Newbury 
St., Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. 
Through Sept. 30: “Color Explosions,” 
works by Michael Blumenthal. 

VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Devoted 
exclusively to contemporary Russian art. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Nov. 5: over 50 oil paintings by French 
Impressionist Charles Roussel. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 29: 
works by David Kelley. 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 
— The Cyclorama, (426-5000), 539 
Tremont St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. 11-5 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “11th 
Annual Boston Drawing Show,” 250 draw- 
ings by 31 New England artists. 
— Mills Gallery (426-7700), 549 Tremont 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. Thurs. 
until 7 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “Our Fathers,” 
a group multi-media exhibition about 
fathers, curated and organized by the 
Cerise group. 
GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 
Albany St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 3: “Painting the 
Dematerialized,” abstract works by New 
York artists Mary Boochever, Cora Cohen, 
and Gail Fitzgerald. 
GALLERY SCHMALLERY (426-4188), 
443 Albany St., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
7 p.m. “Abstraction of the Mid '90s," works 
by Renee Kildow, Rona Levine, David 
Palmer, and Shelley Weiss; new works by 
abstract illusionists Joseph Stabilito and 
Dean Johnson; and other works. 


SOUTH STREET 

AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 29: recent pastels from the 
shores of Northern California by John B. 
Stockwell. Oct. 2-27: new work by Ellen 
Banks. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-50 p.m. 
Through Sept. 29: “Destiny’s Gauntlet,” 
assembled paintings by Maria Coppola; 
mixed-media drawings by Laura Herhold. 
CECIL’S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 129 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.- 
9:30 p.m., Fri. until 11 p.m. Through Oct. 
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12: oil paintings by Alvin Ouellet. 
Reception Sept. 29, 5-7 p.m. 

HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 3: haiku- 
influenced paintings by Yu-Wen Wu; 
large-scale steel sculpture by David 
Raymond. 

KIMBALL BOURGAULT GALLERY (426- 
8445), 100 South St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 5: prints by 
Leah De Prizio. 

NICOLE C. GALLERY (695-9088), 745 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., 11-4 p.m. Through Sept. 28: 
“Plein Air Paintings,” works by Susan 
DeMichile, and works.by gallery artists. 
Oct. 4-27: “Maremma Memories,” abstract 
interpretations of landscapes by painter 
Diana Horton Nicosia. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 20: “Children 
Should Be Seen . . . And Not Heard,” pho- 
tographs by Bill Brandt, Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, Robert Doisneau, Mario 
Giacomelli, André Kertész, Dorothea 
Lange, Mary Ellen Mark, Aaron Siskind, 
Weegee, and others. 


DOWNTOWN 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITYPLACE 
(227-2787), State Transportation Bldg., 10 
Park Plaza, Boston. 

— Gallery at CityPlace. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Through Oct. 18: 
“Jewelries/Epiphanies,” contemporary 
artists working in jewelry. 

— Atrium, on the second floor. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 18: “Images of 
the Midtown Cultural District,” color pho- 
tographs by A. Samuel Laundon. 
ASSOCIATED GRANTMAKERS (262- 
6183), 294 Washington St., Ste. 840, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: “Arts in the Healing Process,” 
photographs documenting the use of art, 
music, and dance as therapy for special- 
needs children. Sponsored by the Center 
for Arts 

BANK OF BOSTON (787-5373), 100 
Federal St., lobby, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-6:30 p.m. Through Oct. 12: “Lawyers 
as Artists,” paintings, sculpture, photogra- 
phy, and other visual art. Presented by the 
Boston Bar Association and the Bank of 
Boston. 

BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3245), 
Government Center, Boston 

— Scollay Square Gallery, 3rd floor, Plaza 
level. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 5: “Hands of Time,” new works from 
artists currently in state prisons. Proceeds 
benefit the Mass. Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
GALLERY (951-1433), 52 Broad St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 26: paintings and drawings of reli- 
gious architecture by Linda J.G. Kopp. 








ART LISTINGS 





DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY AT 
ALCHEMIE (482-3343), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 6: “Implications,” photographs by 
Nicholas Johnson, and sculpture by 
Jonathan Russell. 

GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), 
at Signature Gallery, Dock Square, North 
St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Artistic Vision and 
Social Conscience," works by Paul 
Manners. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 
Kingston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: sculpture and 
installations by Nancy Rider. Oct. 3-30: 
“Family History,” oil paintings on canvas 
by Robert J. Todd, incorporating materials 
ranging from graphite to found objects. 
MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 7 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “Sculpture for 
the Moment,” large-scale photographs by 
Ton Zwerver of Amsterdam. 

NEWORLD BANK (482-2600), Corporate 
Gallery, 55 Summer St., Boston. Through 
Sept. 30: environmental sculpture by 
seven Boston area artists. 

SOUTH STATION (437-7722), on the 
MBTA Red line, Boston. Open 24 hours 
daily. Through Sept. 28 on the Grand 
Concourse: “Express Yourself,” a celebra- 
tion of the arts sponsored by South 
Station and the Mayor's Office of Cultural 
Development. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 
SOMERVILLE 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-3410), 1 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Wed.-Sat. noon- 
5 p.m. Through Sept. 29: “Same Problem 
— More Solutions,” installations of “alter- 

ing” photographs by Robert Goss. 
CAMBRIDGE ARTISTS’ COOPERATIVE 
(868-4434), 59A Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs.-Sat. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 17: “Paper Techniques,” 
fans by Chris Mesarch, collages by 
Wendy Berbman and Lynn Murray. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY 
GALLERY (494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., 
Hampshire and Portland Sts., Cambridge. 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 1 p.m.- 
1 am., Sun. 1-10 p.m. Through Oct. 21: 
paintings by Sanasia Yee. 

ELIOT STREET GALLERY (661-1403), 
12 Eliot St., 3rd floor, Cambridge. Mon.- 
Wed. noon-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 
p.m. Through Sept. 29: “Paris Fashion, 
1950-1952,” watercolor and ink paintings 
by Frank Hays. Also features works by 
various 20th-century artists, including 
Frank Cooper, James House Jr., and H. 
Lee Hirsche. 

GALLERY 57 (498- -9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman St., . Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Through Sept. 
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30: a juried group exhibition. Oct. 1-31: 
paintings and drawings by Maggi Brown 
HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero 
Church St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 20: “Life and 
Breath,” new works by C. Regina Kelley. 
INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 
823 Main St., Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 
a.m., Thurs., Fri., 4 p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through Sept. 28: pho- 
tographs by Melinda Ancillo. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2345), 361 Washington St., Brookline. 
Mon.-Thurs., 9:30 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 
until 5:30, Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 1: 
“City Visions,” works by Julie Falsioni. 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second 
Church, 60 Highland St., West Newton. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Oct. 7: 
paintings and sculpture by Michael B. 
Wilson. 

FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 
Harvard St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 10-6 
p.m. Through Sept. 28: paintings by Alvan 
Long. 
HAUTE RAGE, LTD. (733-2883), 238 
Washington St., Brookline. Fri.-Tues. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed.-Thurs. until 6:30 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: a mixed-media exhibit 
by Christina Silva and José Carvalho. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER (965-7410, x168), 333 
Nahanton St, Newton Centre. 
— Starr Gallery, Mon., Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Tues.-Wed., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. and 6-9 
p.m., Fri, until 2 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28: “The Animated Image,” 
including watercolors by Thomas Barron, 
sculpture by Michael Brotman, prints by 
Madeleine Soloway Carolan, and draw- 
by Naomi Ribner. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 
414 Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 2-30: “Serigraphs,” silk- 
screened prints by Orna Benshoshan. 
Reception Oct. 4, 7:30-8:45 p.m. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS LIBRARY (552- 
7145), 20 Hartford St., Newton. Mon. 1-5 
p.m. and 6-8 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 1-6 
p.m., Sat. 2-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: 
recent watercolors by Gretchen Cook. 
NEWTONVILLE LIBRARY (552-7162), 
345 Walnut St., Newtonville. Mon., Wed., 
Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Tues. 1:30-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 1:30-9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 9: “Serious Fun,” large-scale 
paintings by Susan Anderson. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct..14: 
“Tenun kat: Origins Salutes the Dance 
Umbrella Festival,” Indonesian textiles; 
“Arts of Nigeria: Image and Idea,” tradi- 
tional Nigerian masks, sculpture, textiles, 
and beadwork. 
PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 
Washington St,, Brookline. Mon-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun..noon-5 p.m. Works by 
women artists and artisans. Oct, 1-Nov. 
11: “The Dream Weavers,”. Native 
American-influenced watercolor. and 
gouache paintings by Dona Mares.and 
Druid-influenced sculpture by Adrienne 
Metcalf. 
SHELL GALLERY (244-7018), 77 Union: 
St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Sat,, 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Ongoing exhibit of shélls, corals, 
minerals, and fossils. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: limited 
edition gelatin silver photographic prints 
by Joseph Flack Weiler. 

HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546- 
7706), 150 Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Contemporary water- 
colors, oils, and paintings by Howard 
Kline. 

NEWBURYPORT ART ASSOCIATION 
(508-465-8769), Sargent Gallery, 65 
Water St., Newburyport. Daily 1-5 p.m. 
Oct. 5-11: “Books and Book Forms,” limit- 
ed edition and one-of-a-kind artists’ books 
and three-dimensional works based on 
the book form, featuring works by Susan 
Kapuscinski Gaylord. 

OCMULGEE POTTERY (508-356-0636), 
263 High St., Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: 
“Traditions for the Table,” works by 
Northshore Clayworks members. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383- 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Bancroft Invitational Gallery. Through 
Oct. 12: “Pia and Joyce Paint Paris,” land- 
scape monoprints, aquatints, and oils by 
Pia MacKenzie and Joyce Zavorskas. 

— Dillon Gallery. Through Oct. 12: “On 
the Edge,” acrylic paintings by Elizabeth 
Burke and K.A. Calnan. 

STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER 
(341-2016), Perkins Gallery, 445 Central 
St., Stoughton. Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., and Sat. 1-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Art and Action: The 
Singer.” 


ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-3711), 456A 
noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 14: “Second 
Annual Juried Exhibition.” 


SUBURBS: WEST 

ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 
564 St, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Contemporary and 
wearable art. 
CAREY MEMORIAL LIBRARY (969- 
9697), Piper Gallery, 1874 Mass Ave, 
Lexington. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. until 6 p.m. Through Sept. 30: 
“Images from the Unconscious,” watercol- 
or and gouache paintings by Patricia 
Fleur. 
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CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln 
Station Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 28: “Stories of 
Women,” oil-stick portraits by Candace 
Walters; “Torsos,” figurative sculpture of 
carved granite by Carlos Dorrien. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 13: “Sharing 
Resources," recent works by Pam 


Lacombe-Connell. 

HABITAT GALLERY (480-5050), 10 
Juniper Rd., Belmont. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Mangorama and 
Other Green Things,” monotypes by Lei- 
Sanne Doo. 

WALDEN 1120 GALLERY (508-371- 
3200), Damonmill Square, Rte. 62, 
Concord. Through Sept. 30: paintings by 
Kathleen McDonough and photographs by 
Richard Chase. 


WESTERN MASS. 
ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69 
Hammond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 21: “New New 
Painting,” recent works by John Gittins, 
Bruce Piermarini, and Graham Peacock. 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584- 
7327), 17 New South St., Northampton. 
Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 7: “6th Annual Western 
Massachusetts Illustrators Exhibition.” 
FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY 
(413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 29: “Self Portrait 
Show 1990,” a juried art exhibition. 
GROVE STREET GALLERY (508-755- 
7931), 100 Grove St., Worcester. Wed.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $2. Through 
Sept. 30: “Serendipity — Chance 
Encounters with Six Artists,” six spaces 
created for viewer participation. 


VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624- 
3392), 3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, 
Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Sept. 30-Oct. 25: recent paintings by 
Trent Burleson. 

WGBH (492-2777), Atrium Gallery, 125 
Westem Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 9: “Another Worid,” 
photographs of Mexico, East Africa, South 
Asia, and New York City by Marc 
Sommers. 


WEST ROXBURY BRANCH LIBRARY 
(325-3147), Mon., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Tues. and Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 4-31: oil and 
acrylic paintings by Susan Birchill. 
Reception Oct. 4, 6-8 p.m. 


MUSEUMS 


A & D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAIL- 
WAY MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 


BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern 
Point Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat. Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $5, 
$2.50 for children. Designed by Henry 
Davis Sleeper, Beauport has over 40 
rooms and an extensive collection of 
American and European decorative arts. 
BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333- 
0690), 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. 
Admission $2, children $1. Activities for 
families on Sat. and Sun: at 11 a.m., 
nature stories are told; at 10 a.m., “Birds 
of Prey*.introduces visitors to the world of 
owis and hawks. 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. until 4 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 
3: “Once upon a Time,” children's books 
~% children's book illustrations. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
x366), Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art 
and architecture tours given on Mon. at 
2:30 p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 
p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 
—_ Oct. 31 in the Research Library: 
ree Centuries of in New 
England materials from the library's 
newspaper archives the 
tricentennial of journalism in America. 
Through Sept. 30 in the Abbey Room: the 
only remaining copy of Public Occurences 
Both Foreign and Domestick, the first 
newspaper published in the New World. 
Through Sept. 29 in the Great Hall and 
the Boston Room: an exhibit of artifacts 


Costumes”; Oct. 1-Nov. 30 __. “Spain in 
the Century of Columbus's Great 
Adventure,” books, manuscripts, and pho- 
tographs. Through Nov. 3 in the Wiggin 
Gallery: “Black and White,” 
the collections of John D. Merriam ies the 
poe! (closed Sat.). Through Oct. 16 in 
the Wiggin Gallery : “Play Ball,” 
photographs of legendary baseball 
heroes. 


BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSE- 
UM (338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, 
Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$3 for children five to 12, free for children 
under five. Replica of the Beaver, one of 
three ships involved in the famous upris- 
ing, and a _ period museum. 
tea. 


CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., 
Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Period furnishings and decora- 
tive arts from pre-Revolutionary times to 
the present. Features works by American 
artists, including marine paintings by 
James E. Buttersworth and other lumin- 
ists, Impressionist paintings by Dwight W. 
Tyron and John J. Enneking, and works 
by “contemporary primitive” artists Ralph 
and Martha Cahoon. 

CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE (603- 
783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., Canterbury. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$6.75, $3.50 for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. Five historic buildings, 
craft demonstrations, and exhibits. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American deco- 
fative arts and furnishings, a period house 
built in 1804, paintings and drawings by 
Fitz Hugh Lane. 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of American 
and foreign stamps, antique post-office 
games, and other postal memorabilia. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUS- 
TRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. Includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam-pow- 
ered mills, the Waltham Company and the 
first mass-produced time pieces with inter- 
changeable parts, the automobile industry 
in Waltham up to World War |, and the 
arrival of the modern electronics industry 
in New England. Highlights include an 


fire engine used in the Great Boston Fire 
of 1872. 
pagent (413-298-3579), Rte. 

83, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
harission $450, $1 for children. Summer 
estate of Daniel Chester French, sculptor 
of the Lincoln Memorial. Through Oct. 14: 
outdoor sculpture exhibit includes 58 
works by 44 artists, includ- 
ing welded scrap metal sculpture by 
Richard Stankiewicz. Sat.: at 1 and 2 


dence, presents sculpting demonstrations. 
CHILDREN'S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 


by 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $12 per 
. Features an 


exhibition of over 50 
teddy bears from the Dorothy Preston 
Collection. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF 


PORTSMOUTH (603-436-3853), South 
Meeting House, 280 Darcy St., 
Portsmouth, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 
seniors, children under one free. Activities 
for children are presented daily. 
pee BARTON BIRTHPLACE MUSE- 
UM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara Barton Rd., 
North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1 for children under 16, 
free for those under 5. The museum hon- 
ors the achievements of Barton, founder 
of the American Red Cross. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 
225 South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 
10 4.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 7: 
“Timber! ings on Wood Panels from 
the Smith College Museum of Art.” 
Through Oct. 28: “Goya Etchings: 
Caprichos, Desastres, Tauromaquie, 
.” an exhibit circulated by the 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition 


CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman 
Rd., off Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for chil- 
dren. Tours offered on the hour. Home of 
the decorator/architect Ogden Codman Jr. 
displaying architectural features of 
Georgian, Federal, Victorian, and 
Classical Revival periods. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Sat.-Wed. 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m., Thurs. until 5 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half- 
price for all Fri. after 5 p.m. Tours on Sat. 


and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. Robot shows 
and computer-animated films presented 


cial intelligence; “Four Computer 
Classics,” vintage including the 
UNIVAC |, PDP-8, Cray 1, and IBM PC; 
“The Computer and the Image” features 
the latest in computer graphics and 
design. Interactive exhibits allow visitors 
to create computer animation, simulate 
plane flight, and design a car. “The Walk- 
Through Computer” is a giant, interactive, 
two-story working model of a computer 50 
times its actual size. 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native 
American cranberry, including harvesting 


techniques. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; sculp- 
ture from the 13th through the 20th cen- 
turies; and American furniture, glass, tex- 
tiles, and decorative arts from the 17th 
through 20th centuries. 

CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM (508) 462- 
2681, 98 High St., Newburyport. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3. A 21- 
room, early-19th-century Federalist 
house. 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., 
Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for chil- 
dren five to 12. The museum is housed in 
a Greek Revival building designed by 
Robert Mills. Through Oct. 14: 70 scale- 
ship models representing sailing ships, 
powered vessels, and open boats from 
200 years of Coast Guard history. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF “ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for children. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Masks: Making Faces,” 
ancient and ethnic masks and contempo- 
faty works; “Animals in Art,” a children's 





sound from one dish to another located 
100 feet away. 
EDAVILLE RAILROAD (508-866-4526), 
Rte. 58, South Carver. Mon.-Fri. 4-9 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 2-9 p.m. Admission $9.50, 
$6.50 for children. Antique steam-engine 
train rides, petting zoo, carousel rides. 
ESSEX Salem. 
— Essex Institute Museum and 
i (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 16. Gardens, historic hous- 
es dating back to 1684, and a research 
library. Museum features silver, glass and 
ceramics, portraits and landscape paint- 
ings, and dolls and toys. Also includes the 
Gardner-Pingree House, a restored 1804 
Federal townhouse designed by Samuel 
Mcintire (open Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). 
Through Nov. 12: “Our Lives, Our History: 
Remembering the 20th Century,” artifacts 
focusing on Essex County and its impact 
on national events. 
— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 744- 
2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 
16. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for students. Through 
Nov. 18: “Jonathan Imber: Survey of 
Paintings, 1978-1989"; “Home Altars of 
Mexico: by Dana Salvo"; and 
“Hushed Voices/Urgent Whispers: Olivia 
McCullough,” large-scale cyanotype and 
gum bichromate prints combining negative 
landscape imagery with architectural and 
sculptural imagery. 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATION- 
AL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through the 
home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456- 
9028), 102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Holiday shop 
open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students, $1 
for children. Collections of 19th-century art 


Mary Bouchever's Homer, at Genovese Watery 


exhibit 


Western, 

“For the Armchair Traveler: Three 
Centuries of British Works on Paper,” 
including etchings, engravings, and 
lithographs. Through Oct. 28: “Fifteen 
Years of Collecting by the Danforth 
Museum of Art,” including works by 


Vedder. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Contemporary American art with 
an emphasis on New England artists. 
Through Nov. 4: “Odyssey: The Art of 
Photography at National Geographic,” 
by the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. Thurs.: at 7:30 p.m., 
“An Evening with Three National 
Georgraphic Photographers” features 
William Allard, Jose Azel, and Cary 
Wolinsky. Reservations required. 
Admission $7, $5 for members. 
— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. A 
sculpture park tour begins Sun. at 1:30 


p.m. 
DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264-4200), 
177 Main St., Acton. 
Admission to one museum $5, $8 admis- 
sion to both museums. 
— Children's Discovery Museum. Tues.- 
Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on “dis- 
rooms” are located in the 3-story, 
100-year-old Victorian House. Features 
interactive displays, including dinosaur 
exhibits; a floor-to-ceiling “bubble hoop” 
and other water exhibits; a room filled with 
explorations of the insides of ordinary 
things; a Safari Room; a Beach Space; 
and an exhibit exploring sticky objects. 
— Science Discovery Museum. Tues.- 


Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Wed. until 6 p.m. - 


Focuses on activities, includ- 
ing testing rocks and minerals, studying 
weather, exercises in the Inventor's 
Workshop, and testing of physical phe- 
nomena in the Science Circus. Also 
includes a Light and Color Room, a giant 
Mist Tornado, and more. “Whisper Dishes" 
is a new, outdoor exhibit featuring two 
large parabolic radar dishes which bounce 


and historical items. This season the 
museum focuses on American indian art. 
Sun.: at 1:30 p.m., a nature walk (admis- 
sion $2). 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for stu- 
dents, seniors, and children. The museum 
is devoted primarily to 19th- and 20th-cen- 
tury American art, with collections of con- 
temporary crafts. “New England Around 
Us" is a new exhibit examining the envi- 
ronment's impact on artists. Through Feb. 
3: works by students of the R.H. Ives 
Galmmell Atelier. Through Mar. 10: 


“Seeing Is Believing . . . 7," works experi- 
menting with ilusionary space and visual 
tricks to create 


unique perspective. 

GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877- 
7630), Hemenway Rd., Framingham. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
children and seniors $3. Free guided 
walks Tues. and Fri. at 10 a.m. A 45-acre 
sanctuary featuring the largest land- 
scaped collection of wildflowers in the 
Northeast. 


GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore 
Place, Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
seniors, $2 for children. Free guided walks 
begins Tues.-Fri. at 10 a.m. Mansion with 
American, , and Asian antiques. 
Through Nov. 15: decorative objects 
brought to America from China during the 
Federal period. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 
for children six to 12. Re-creation of a 
medieval castle housing an 8200-pipe 
organ and art from Roman, medieval and 
Renaissance periods. Also includes an 
exhibit on the lives of the Hammond fami- 


ly. 

HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SAND- 
WICH (508-888-3300), Pine and Grove 
Sts. (off Rte. 130), Sandwich. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for seniors, 
$3 for children. Includes antique cars, mili- 
tary equipment, art collections, and a 
working windmill. Ongoing: “Baseball: The 
Great American Pastime,” featuring base- 


ball memorabilia. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
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p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for seniors, 
$3.25 for children. Arms and armor 
demonstrations are held Mon.-Fri. at 11 
a.m. and 2 p.m., Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
Oct. 6-Mar. 3: “The Mailmen: Knights and 
Their World on Postage Stamps." 


(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $6, 
$5 for students, $3 for seniors. Free 
Thurs. 5-7 p.m. Youths under 18 must be 
accompanied by an adult. Through Oct. 5: 
“Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect 
Moment,” a retrospective exhibition with 
over 120 works by Mapplethorpe (1946- 
1989). The exhibition, organized by the 
ICA in Philadelphia, includes a range of 
photographic expressions from Polaroids 
to large-scale, multi-paneled pieces, 
focusing on the still-life, the nude, and the 
portrait. “Robert Mapplethorpe,” a BBC- 
produced video, screens daily at 10:45 
a.m. and noon and 1:15, 2:30, 3:45, and 
5:30 p.m. Sun.: at 2 p.m., Jerry Beck pre- 
sents an “Artists on Artists” talk (free with 
admission). Call 266-0202 for information 
on the M exhibit. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues. noon-6 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, free for children, free 
for all on Thurs. after 5 p.m. The museum, 
built in the style of a 15th-century 
Venetian palace, houses art collected by 
Isabella Stewart Gardner (1840-1924) 
which spans more than three centuries. 
Among the highlights are portraits by 
Manet, Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; 
Italian Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, 
Raphael, and Titian; and the first canvas 
by Matisse to be included in a museum 
collection. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 
birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visual 
presentations, and memorabilia. 
LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION CEN- 
TER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY (413- 
566-8034), a tee Audubon 
Society, 789 Mai . Tues.- 
Sun. eand nm Aina, $1.50 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit” allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other ani- 
mals. 


LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HER- 
ITAGE STATE PARK (508-459-1000). 
The visitor center is located at 246 Market 
Cessquneyy, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
People Exhibit. 40 French St. 
Tues. Sat 10 am.-4 p.m. Free. Explores 
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and photomontage. 
AMERICAN TEXTILE HIS- 
191), 800 Mass Ave, 
. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 chil- 
“Brig Guided tours begin at 
, 1, and 3 p.m. on Tues.-Fri.; 
"3 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. 
Cane: exhibits include “Celebration and 
Remembrance: Commemorative Textiles 
in America, 1790-1990." Sun.: “Fourth 
Annual Spinning Day* features spinning 
demonstrations and a flock of sheep from 
the Essex County 4-H Club. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. 
Introductory walks through all collections 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
and Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins 
Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. Spanish-language 
tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. 
of the month. Call x368 for information 
about adult group tours, x310 for informa- 
tion about youth group tours, or x302 for 
information about tours for disabled and 
visually-impaired visitors (TTY/TDD 267- 
9703). 
— C. Brown Gallery. Through Dec. 9: 
“The Levy-Franks Family Colonial 
Portraits,” portraits of prominent early- 
18th-century New Yorkers. 
— Carter Gallery. Through Dec. 9: nine 
major works by Morris Louis (1912-1962), 
a pioneer of stained painting, in which 
artists pour thinned paint onto unsized 
canvases. 
— Cunningham Gallery. Through Jan. 20: 
“Rosso Revealed,” a special installation 
focused on Ii Rosso Fiorentino's Dead 
Christ with Angels. 
— Foster Gallery. Through Oct. 28: 
“Figuring the Body,” an exhibition explor- 
ing differing perceptions of the human 
body, inspired by recent Congressional 
calls for censorship of Robert 
Mapplethorpe's photographs (currently on 
exhibition at the ICA). Includes works of 
Gregory Gillespie, Sara Charlesworth, 
Willem de Kooning, Jasper Johns, and 


others. 
— Torf Gallery. Through Dec. 16: “The 
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Unique Print: ‘70s into the '90s,” including 
numerous loans from private collections, 
shop, and the museum's own collection. 
— Trustman Galleries. Oct. 7: 
“Graphic Art of the Barnyard,” prints, 
, and photographs portraying ani- 
mais of the farm and field. Includes works 
of Albrecht Direr and Pablo Picasso. 
— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Lectures take place in Remis 
Auditorium and cost $7.50, $6.50 for 
members (unless otherwise noted). Call 
x300 for tickets and information. Sat: 
“Graphic Art of the Barnyard” is a gallery 
talk at noon. Sun.: “Post-impressionism 
and Symbolism” is a gallery talk at 2 p.m. 
Sun.; at 3 p.m., “The Contemporary 
Monotype: Stepchild or Superstar” is a 
panel discussion presented in conjunction 
with “The Unique Print: '70s pes 90s.” 
Panelists include artists Michael Mazur, 
Barbara Schwartz, Garner Tullis, and 
Maurice Sanchez. (Free tickets for the 
panel discussion are available at the box 
office at 2 p.m.) 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HER- 
ITAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission by donation. 
Ongoing: “Let It Begin Here: Lexington 
and the Revolution” explains the causes 
and consequences of the war as seen 
through the eyes of New Englanders of 
the period. Through Oct. 21: “Hispanic 
ings of the Rio Grande Valley, 1860- 
1935." Through Nov. 18: “Early Flight: 
1900-1911" features more than 50 original 
by or belonging to the Wright 
brothers. Through Jan. 6: “Korea: 
America's First Limited War" is based on 
an exhibition organized by the Lyndon B. 
Johnson Library and Museum in Austin, 
Texas. Sept. 30-Apr. 7: “A Penny Saved,” 
the Withington collection of mechanical 
banks. Sun.: at 2 p.m., “The Cold War, 
1947-1953" is a film and discussion about 
the international tensions that led to the 
Korean War (free). 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Park, Boston. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for 
children four to 14 and seniors; free for 


and hands-on computer exhibits. 
Ongoing: “Mapping the Roof of the 
World,” the of Mt. Everest 


the science of geographic mapping. 
Opening Oct. 1: “Black Achievers in 
Science,” profiles of 16 black men and 
women.— Laser show admission $6, $4 
for children and seniors. Current shows 
include “Laserock: Into the '90s,” with 
music by R.E.M. the B-52s, and Living 
Colour; “Pink Floyd — Retum to the Dark 
Side,” featuring songs from The Dark Side 
of the Moon; “Laserium Zodiac,” with 
abstract 3-D images and New Age and 
jazz music; and “Led Zeppelin: In the 


Emperor of China," the story of Qin 
Shihuang, who six states to 
unify China; and “Race the Wind,” a film 

a storm at sea, a voyage on a 
tall ship, windsurfing off the coast of 
Hawaii, and land yachting on the Mojave 
desert. “To the Limit,” the story of three 
world-class athletes, begins on Oct. 4 and 


8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 50¢ for 


seniors and students. Photography, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and graphic arts relating to 
African-American Nov. 


heritage. Through 

11: “Afro-American Artists in Paris: 1919- 
1939,” works of eight painters, including 
William Harper, Palmer Hayden, William 
H. Johnson, and Lois Mailou Jones. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 

, Brookline. Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2 for children, students, 
and seniors. “Putting America on Wheels: 
New England Paves the Way” features 18 
mobiles. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 
for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A 
film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89- 
foot half-scale model of a whaling ship; 
paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. Through Sept. 30: 
“The Train to New Bedford: 150 Years of 
Railroad History,” and “Whaleboats.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), 
Central Wharf, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
until 6 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for students 
and seniors, $3.50 for children. Admission 
is free on Thurs. after 4 p.m. Includes 
“Rivers of the Americas,” with animals 
from the Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; 
the Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four- 
Story exhibit with a green moray eel and a 
nurse shark; and the ecology-oriented 
“Boston Harbor: The Place, the Problem, 
the Plan.” “Secret Spaces, Darkened 
Places” features creatures of the tropical 
rainforest. Daily dolphin and sea-lion 
shows aboard the 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508- 
452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children over 12 and 
seniors. Includes commissioned pieces by 
New England quilt artists poo per antique 
quilts. Through Nov. 4: “Bounty of 
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Ethiopia Famine Mekele Camp, Tigray ©1988 David Burnett (Contact Press Images) 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 602 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE BOSTON, MA 02215 (617) 353-0700 
Space donated by the Boston Phoenix 


THE PERFECT MOMENT 
_ WILL SOON BE GONE. 





Parrot Tulip, 1987 


All photographs © The Estate of Robert Mapplethorpe 


ROBERT MAPPLETHORPE: 
THE PERFECT MOMENT. AUG.1-OCT.S. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston St. (next to the Hynes/ICA (1) stop), Boston 


1¢.a. 


what do you see? 





TERE] ye CALL THE 1.C.A. AT 617/266-0202 
OR @ TICKETAGN’ AT 617/720-3434 OR 800/382-8080. 
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Baskets,” contest winners from museum's 
traditional quilt contest. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 
other ani and 


NEWPORT ART MUSEUM (401-847- 
0179), 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students, free for 
children under 18. Through Nov. 25: “The 
78th American Annual Exhibition” is 
“Directions: African American Artists 
Now,” featuring works by Emma Amos, 
Robert Freeman, Hughie Lee-Smith, 
Edward McCluney, and others. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children 
six to 16, free for children under 6. A his- 
toric 18th- -century house, located in 
, where Rockwell lived for the 
last 25 years of his life. The permanent 
collection includes the world’s largest col- 
lections of original art by Rockwell. 
Presented in rotating exhibits, with The 
Four Freedoms and Home for Christmas 


permanently on view. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 am.-5 p.m. Admission $1.75 adults, 
$1.25 for students and seniors. An 18th- 
century Puritan meeting house with histor- 
ical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 
OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN 
SOCIETY (720-3290), 206 Washington 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, 75¢ for seniors and stu- 
dents, 50¢ for children. Revolutionary War 
artifacts, paintings, prints, wood carvings, 
and ship models. 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $12, $6 for children six to 
15, free for children under 6. Re-creaticn 
of an 1830s New England tywn. Includes 
tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery, the Emerson Bixby House, and 
the 19th-century home of a blacksmith. in 
the Folk Art Gallery: “From the Roadside: 
Folk Landscapes and Travel Objects,” fea- 
turing 19th-century landscape paintings 
and drawings, and artifacts of old New 
England. Sun.: the Agricultural Fair fea- 
tures a livestock show, contest, an exhibit 
of produce and goods, games, and music. 
ORCHARD HOUSE (508-369-4118), 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Daily 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for seniors and stu- 
dents; $2 for children six to 17, free for 
children under six. The home in which 
Louisa May Alcott wrote Little Women. 
Guided tours are free with admission. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5:15 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50¢ for children. Restored 17th- 
century house owned by Revere during 
the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick 
building built circa 1711. Sat.: 1-4 p.m., a 
wood graining and marbling demonstra- 
tion is free with admission. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East India Sq., Salem. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and holidays 
noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission 
$4, $3 for students and seniors, $1.50 for 
children six to 16, $10 per family. Tours 
penne pe. daily. The Oriental Garden 
for the summer. The muse- 
= features a collection of marine paint- 
ings and drawings; galleries devoted to 
porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, 
and silver of the China Trade; “Tribal 
Style: Selections from the African 
Collection’; “Steamship Travel"; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 
Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." Oct. 5- 
Feb.1: “Embodied Spirits: Ritual Carvings 
of the Asmat” a traveling exhibition cele- 
brating the spiritual and powerful tribal art 
from the South Pacific. Sun.: at 3 p.m., 
the Enchanted Circle theatre group for 
children performs two African folk tales. 
Programs are free with admission. 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. Open daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $8, $6 children 5-13; group 
tours and combination tickets (including 
admission to |) available. Re- 
creation of a 17th-century Pilgrim village 
and Wampanoag settlement. Activities are 
free with admission , except as noted. 
Fri.: at 7 p.m., “Evening in the Village” is 
an opportunity to spend an evening in the 
home of a Pilgrim family (admission $15); 
Tues.: “Native American Storytelling” 
begins at 2 p.m. (admission $4); a herb 
walk begins at 1 p.m. (admission $1) 
PORTER-PHELPS-HUNTINGTON 
HOUSE MUSEUM (413-584-4699), Forty 
Acres, 130 River Dr., Hadley. Admission 
$2, 75¢ children. Open for guided tours 
Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. and by appoint- 
ment through Oct. 15. House built in 1752 
by a New England family. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, 
ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $2. 50 for students and seniors, $1 
for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. 
Through Sept 30: “Views of Rome from 
the Thomas Ashby Collection in the 
Vatican Library,” over 80 drawings and 
watercolors dating from the 16th to the 
19th centuries. Through Oct. 28: “The 
Boat Show’ features boat-building 
demonstrations and displays of a 28-foot 
vessel made of woven hay, a 27-foot boat 
within a boat, and a 36-foot multi-oared 
hanging boat. Through Oct. 28: “French 
Impressionism and Beyond: The Scott M. 
Black Collection,” works by Claude 
Monet, Pierre Bonnard, Fernand Leger, 
and others. 
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PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & 
MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 
noon-5 p.m. and 7-10 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1 for students and seniors. “Major 
Works,” featuring pieces by American 
artists who have worked in Provincetown 
since the '50s; “John Larabee: Into the 
Light,” the final works of the artist who 
died last year. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HiIS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St., Salem. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 U.S. 
Customs House where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century home of Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century India Goods Store. 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM (802-985-3344), 
Rte. 7, Shelbume, VT. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $12, $4 for children six through 
17. Americana museum, with maritime 
artifacts, folk and decorative arts, and tex- 
tile exhibits. A new exhibition features 194 
Currier & Ives lithographs from the collec- 
tion of Rush Taggart. Includes 37 period 
houses and historic buildings on 45 land- 
scaped acres. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children over 
five, free for seniors. Interactive videos, 
large-screen TV, vintage rowing 
machines, video library, and displays. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSE- 
UMS ASSOCIATION, Springfield. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 
Open Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 8 
p.m. Open Fri., Sat., and Mon. from noon 
to 5 p.m. Housed in a neo-Georgian struc- 
ture built in 1927, the museum features 
permanent exhibits of a craftsman's 
gallery and four period rooms. Through 
Dec. 31: “Springfield Furniture: A Large 
and Rich Assortment of Furniture.” 

— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts (413) 
732-6092, 220 State St. Wed. and Fri.- 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Includes 
Impressionist, Expressionist, and early 
modern-European paintings, a gallery of 
contemporary art, and two galleries of 
Asian art. 

STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $8, $7 for seniors, $4 for 
youths 16 and under. Orientation tours 
begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 a.m., and 2 p.m.; 
an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and preservation tour begins at 
2 p.m.; a craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 42- 
building, waterfront museum complex 
reflecting four centuries of social and 
architectural change. Includes eight fur- 
nished houses, period gardens, and 


exhibits. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 10 am.-4 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a computer- 
simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old 
lronsides.” Through Nov. 15: “Huzzah! for 
the Constitution!” is an exhibit of more 
than 200 pieces of maritime prints and 
memorabilia from the past 200 years. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 
European paintings and sculpture, as well 
as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen porcelain. The second floor 
of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American 
decorative arts. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 
Main St. (Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for 
children. Doll collection and 17th 
doll house. Through Nov. 11: “Oh My 
Stars!" features 30 quilts. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for children. The 
Whistler family arrived in 1834 and James 
spent his first three years here. The per- 
manent collection includes etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for 
students and seniors, free for children. 
The museum includes an extensive col- 
lection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. 
Korean ceramics from the 5th and 6th 
centuries are on display. The American 
Portrait Miniature Gallery includes works 
by John Singleton Copley, James Peale, 
Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. 
Through Dec. 2: “Wild Spirits, Strong 
Medicine: African Art and the 
Wilderness.” Through Oct. 28: 
“Handmade Paperworks"; “Prized 
Possessions: Textiles from West and 
Central Africa."Sun.: a free museum tour 
at 3 p.m. 
WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), 
Tower Hill Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill 
Rd., Boylston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Vegetable and flower gardens and 
a horticultural library and education cen- 


ter. 

WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2. Sat.: at 6:30 p.m., the 
museum celebrates the opening of the 
Marion S. and Paris Fletcher Auditorium 
with music and food (19th-century 
European attire is encouraged). 
Admission $20, $15 for members. 
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ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10: “The Speed of the Soul,” 
60 black-and-white and polychrome prints 
by contemporary Venezuelan photogra- 
phers. 


am.-6 pm. Through Oct. 18: “Images ‘of 
the Midtown Cultural District,” color pho- 
tographs by A. Samuel Laundon. 
ASSOCIATED GRANTMAKERS (262- 
6183), 294 Washington St., Ste. 840, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30 “Arts in the Healing Papen] 


human figure in modern art, featuring 

works by Auguste Rodin, Andy Warhol, 

David Hockney, Cindy Sherman, and 
Mike Starn 


Doug and ‘ 

BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY Longo 
x2985), 1 Fitchburg St., Somerville. Wed 

Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 29: 
“Same Problem — More Solutions,” instal- 
a of “altering” photographs by Robert 


B.U. BOOKSTORE GALLERY (782- 
1247), Campus Camera on 3, 660 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 3: “View Through a Russian 
Lens,” photographs by Steven Stone. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. American art with 
an emphasis on New England artists. 
Through Nov. 4: “Odyssey: The Art of 
Photography at Lae Geographic,” 
organized “ey -4 Corcoran Gallery of Art, 


DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY AT 
ALCHEMIE (482-3343), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 3: “Implications,” photographs by 
Nicholas Johnson, and sculpture by 


Jonathan Russell. 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: limited 
edition gelatin silver photographic prints 
pe go page 

INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 
823 Main St., Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 
a.m., Thurs., Fri., 4 p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through a 28: pho- 


(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $6, 
$5 for students, $3 for seniors. Youths 
under 18 must be accompanied by an 
adult. Through Oct. 4: “Robert 
Mapplethorpe: The Perfect Moment,” a 
retrospective exhibition with over 120 
works by Mapplethorpe (1946-1989). The 
exhibition, organized by the ICA in 
Philadelphia, includes a range of pho- 


multi-paneled pieces, 

life, the nude, and the portrait. Call 266- 
0202 for further information on the 
Mapplethorpe exhibit. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, Boston. 

— Huntington Gallery (232-1555, x369), 
623 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 26: 
“| Dream a World: Portraits of Black 
Women Who America,” works 
by Pulitzer Prize-winning photographer 
Brian Lanker. Presented by the Museum 
of Afro American History, in conjunction 
with Mass. Art. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lew s color pho- 


tographs, which use advanced techniques 
photomicrog- 


polarization. 
MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 7 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “Sculpture for 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. See 
Museum Listings for admission and hours. 
— Foster Gallery. Through Oct. 28: 
“Figuring the Body,” an exhibition explor- 
ing differing perceptions of the human 
body, inspired by recent Co: 

calls for censorship of Robert 


Mapplethorpe's photographs (currently on 
exhibition at the ICA)..Includes works of 
Gregory Gillespie, Sara Charlesworth, 
Willem de Kooning, Jasper Johns, and 


others. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HER- 
ITAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 18: “Early 
Flight: 1900-1911," more than 50 original 
a belonging to the Wright 


ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 20: “Children 
Should Be Seen . . . And Not Heard,” pho- 
tographs by Bill Brandt, Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, Robert Doisneau, Mario 
Giacomelli, André Kertész, Dorothea 
Lange, Mary Ellen Mark, Aaron Siskind, 
Weegee, and others. 






SHERRILL HOUSE (731-2400, x159), 
135 So. Huntington Ave., Jamaica Plain. 
Mon.-Fri. 4-7 p.m., Sat. 2-5 p.m. The 
Sherrill House is a nursing home. 
“Photographs and Memories: A 
Celebration of Sherrill House Residents,” 
images by Scott Plunket, “ i 

and inspired by the words of 32 coura- 


geous peor'e. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(603-862-3182), Art Gallery, Paul Creative 
Arts Center, Durham, NH. Mon.-Wed. 10 
am.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat-Sun. 


WGBH (492-2777), Atrium Gallery, 125 
Western Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 9: “Another World,” 

of Mexico, East Africa, Asia, 


0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 
Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sun. Sept. 30: “On View 1990: 
Work by Wellesley College Studio 
Faculty.” Through Oct. 8: “Shadows of 
Hope: Chile 1970/1990,” pho- 
tographs by photojournalist Ted 
Polumbaum.” 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
off Rte. 2, Willamstown. Museum of Art, 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28, “Mills and Factories of 
New England: Photographs by Serge 
Hambourg.” 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
noon-2 p.m., Sun. 2 p.m.-4 p.m. The 
Library houses the Roger W. Babson 
Museum, featuring memorabilia of the col- 
lege's founder, and the Sir Isaac Newton 
Room, the original fore-parlour from 
Newton's London home. The Babson 
Archives contain over 1000 volumes of 
Newton's works. Through Oct. 8: “A 
Threatened World,” drawings and paint- 
ings of tropical rain forests by Mary Kelsey. 
COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891- 








noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Sept. 28: paintings and works on paper by 
Maynard artist Eugene Narrett. 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
— B.C. Museum of Art, (552-8587), Deviin 
Hall, off Comm Ave, Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Oct. 19: 
“Wood Transformed,” sculpture by Ellen 
Driscoll, Martie Homer, Dexter Lazenby, 
Christopher Osgood, and Barbara Zucker. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 
pay ey ree rg (353- 
3329), 855 Comm Ave; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
28: “Mel Wiseman: A Retrospective | of 
Paintings and Monotypes,” featuring rein 
terpretations of the works and lives of fig- 
ures such as Georgia O'Keeffe and 
Sigmund Freud. 
— George Sherman Union (353-2224), 
775 Comm Ave; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
ing Woman: 


— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: a collection of Bette 
Davis memorabilia. Through Dec. 30 on 
the first floor (Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m.): an exhibition of 
materials highlighting actress Angela 
Lansbury's performances in Mame and 
Gypsy; “Straight Shooting,” original 
manuscripts of the book by the same 
name by John Silber; an original copy of 
George Gershwin's Song Book. 

BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., 
Haverhill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. ——_ Oct. 4: 
“Constructed ; 
pave bs works by Harry Brock 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through 
Oct. 7: “Selections from the Permanent 
Collection,” contemporary drawings; 
“Body Language,” a study of the human 
figure in modern art, featuring works by 
Auguste Rodin, Andy Warhol, David 
Hockney, Cindy Sherman, and Doug and 
Mike Stam 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence. 

— Sarah Doyle Gallery (401-863-2189), 
185 Meeting St., Providence, Ri. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., 
Sat. until 4 p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. 
Through Oct. 5: figurative, feminist, oil and 
egg tempera by Carol Canner. 
— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Sept. 30: 
“Informed Images,” a mixed-media faculty 


exhibit. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 
— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
daily from dawn to dusk. More than 
6500 rade a of plants in a 265-acre 
botanical garden designed by Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 
485 Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, free for children, free to 
all under 18 on Sat. morning..Free tours 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second and 


ancient cultures. The first floor houses 
changing exhibitions. Through Oct. 21: 
“The Harvest of 1830: The Barbizon 
Legacy” features over 60 French, 
American, and Dutch works by artists 
inspired by the Barbizon School of land- 
scape painting, including works by 
Rousseau, Millet, and Inness. Through 
Nov. 25: “Eyes to the East: Indian, 
Persian, and Turkish Art Given by Harvard 


Museum (495-2397), 


— Busch-Reisinger 
32 Quincy St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10° 


am.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, free for children, free to 
all Sat. morning. Features Central and 
Northern European art, including late 
medieval, Renaissance, and Baroque 


— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
and American silver, furniture, and porce- 
lain. Through Oct. 28: “Forty Prints from 
Forty Friends,” works donated between 
1772 and 1990 exhibited to commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. The exhibit includes 
prints by Piranesi, Picasso, Munch, 
Rembrandt. 


Hopper, and 

— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), 
Gund Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Free. Through Sept. 28: drawings 
and models by students during 
the 1989-90 academic year. Oct 2-26: 
drawings and of recent pub- 
lic and private town-planning projects by 
Miami-based architects Andres Duany 
and Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk. 

— Harvard Uni Museums of Natural 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St; Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on 


economic botany, and orchid taxonomy. 

Included in the museum's permanent col- 

lection are the “Garden of Glass Flowers,” 

hand-formed glass models of more than 

800 species. The Mineralogical and 
Museums 


reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only com- 
plete and mounted model of the sea rep- 

Nature 


19th-century ornithologist Alexander 
Wilson, includes one paintings for his 


oe ee a 
— Muséum of fogy, 
Agassiz Museum (495-2463), 24 


St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students 
and seniors, 50¢ for children five to 15, 
free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed 
the Birds,” an exhibition of bird feeders. 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children. North American indian artifacts, 
pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 
South America, and —— 

the Paleolithic and Iron Age cultures of 
Europe. The Heafitz Hall of the North 
American indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 15: “A Family of 
Artists," works by Wilma Cannon 
Fairbank, Linda Cannon Burgess, Marian 
Cannon Schlesinger, and Helen Cannon 


Bond. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, Boston. 

— Huntington Gallery (232-1555, x369), 
623 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 26: 
“| Dream a World: Portraits of Black 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color pho- 
tographs, which use advanced 
such as photomacrography, 
raphy, , , and 
light polarization. Through Dec. 14: 
“Lawrence B. Anderson ‘30: Artist, 

Architect.” 


Educator, 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 

Mass Ave; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. 

Drawings and photographs by yacht 
Owen and “Half Models 


designer 

in Naval Architecture and Ship Building,” 
including models, drawings, and pho- 
tographs by ship designers from the 
1840s to the 1920s. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Oct. 1-Nov. 18: “Satellite 
Intelligence: New Art from Boston and 
San Diego,” works by six San Diego and 
six Boston artists. Tues.: a round table 
discussion, featuring artists 

the exhibit and administrators from the 
List Center and the San Diego museum, 
takes place at 5 p.m. in the Wiesner 
Building, Bartos Theater, 20 Ames St. (call 
253-4680). Oct. 1-Nov. 18: “Synthetic 
Spaces: Holography at MIT." Reception 
Oct. 2, 6-8 p.m. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 


Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. 

“Holography: Types and "is an 
ongoing exhibition of three-dimensional 
scientific and medical images from the 
Media Laboratory's Spatial Imaging Group. 
Other exhibitions include “Root One,” a 
piece by Cambridge sculptor James 
Rodrigues, from the root of a cedar 


highly techniques; 
“Doc Edgerton: Stopping Time,” pho- 
tographs, instruments, and memorabilia 

Edgerton's invention and use 
of the strobe light. Through Oct. 12: “From 
the Ecole to Tech: Desiré Despradelie, His 
Colleagues, and Students,” an exhibit 
focusing on the influence of Ecole des 
Beaux Arts-trained architect le 
and of the students he taught at MIT. 


Through Dec. 1: “Visual AIDS |i," a poster |: 


collection divided into themes of death, 


Fri. 9.a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 28: 
Annual Faculty Exhibition. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.4 
p.m. Through Sept. 28: “Design 
Invitational,” recent graphic designs by 
Bruce Crocker, Nancy Skolos/Thomas 
Wedell, Clifford Stoltze, and Michael Toth. 
po 2-30: “The Tip End of Cape Cod,” 


ntings by William Maynard. Reception | 


Oat 53 5:30-7:30 p.m. 


p. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery | 


(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 
am.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Oct. 5-Dec. 16: 
“Drawn to Scale,” drawings 
by Cynthia Carlson, Michael Glier, and 


Randy Twaddle; “William Eggleston | 
Portfolios: Color Photography from the | 
Permanent Collection”; B. Luks 


Bronx Park, May 8, 1904: Thirty-three Study 
of Animals in the Bronx Zoo.” 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 
Hess Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 
p.m., Sat. and ‘Sun. noon-§ p.m. Through 
Oct. 12: “Pai and Drawings of New 
England and Canada,” works by land- 
scape artist Abbie Steiner. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. 
Through Oct 7: indonesian textiles. 

28: i 


by Fitz Hugh Lane, Winslow Homer, 


Maurice Prendergast, and others, and |' 
scrimshaw. 


works in ceramic, metal, and 
Oct. 5-Nov. 11: “RISD Faculty Show.” 
Through Nov. 4: “Portraits of anny 


SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508- -741- 
6440), Winfisky Gallery, Ellison Campus 
Center, Lafayette St, Salem. Mon.-Fri. 10 
@.m.-10'p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. 
Through Oct. 2: “Printmaking at Salem 
State College,” a 10-year retrospective. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS (267-6100, x656), 230 the Fenway, 
Boston. 


— Grossman Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 
p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m., and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 3: the “1990 Boit 


Competition, 
SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY 
Sage Den Visual and Performing Arts 
North Dartmouth. Mon.-Sat. 1-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 20: “Poetics of 
Presence,” a group exhibition of sculpture 
and paintings by Latin American artists. _ 
UMASS/AMHERST, Student Union Art 
Gallery, (413-545-0792), Amherst. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 ite renee 4 “Revel 


— Harbor Gallery (287-7988), Harbor 
, Columbia Pt., Dorchester. Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m., 
Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 4: works by 
Allan Rohan Crite. 
— Community’Arts Gallery, 100 Arlington 
St., Bostom. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Through. Oct. 25: “10 Artists,” works by 
members of the Asian American Artist 
Association. Reception Oct. 2, 5:30-7:30 


p.m. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY 


"(508-856-2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, 
Worcester. 


. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Oct. 2- 
28: works by twenty-five artists of 
Armenian 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(603-862-3182), Art Gallery, Paul Creative 
Arts Center, Durham, NH. Mon.-Wed. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 21: “A View from 
the Bass Line: Jazz Photographs by Milt 
Hilton," 50 photos taken by jazz bassist 
Milt Hilton over the course of five 
decades; “New Dimensions” Recent Work 
by UNH Art Alumni,” a juried invitational 


( 
0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a:m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 
Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. on 
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i COMING IN OCTOBER Saxe 


Wee BANK OF BOSTON 


Celebrity Soviet 
LEZGINKA FOLK 
DANCE COMPANY 


First time in the U.S.A.! 






Forty-five exciting folk dancers and 
musicians from Soviet Daghestan. 





Sunday, October 7 
8:00p.m. 
Symphony Hall 


Remaining tickets: $25.00, $23.00 and $20.00 








SYMPHONY CHARGE(617). 





SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 
BSO OPEN REHEARSALS 


Tickets are less than $9.00 each when you subscribe to Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Open rehearsals. 








OPEN REHEARSAL-AM 
4 Thursday mornings at 10:30am 


October 11, 1990 
SEIJI OZAWA, conductor 
Martha Argerich, piano 
PROKOFIEV/SCHUBERT 


November 1, 1990 
Kurt Sanderling, conductor 


Alicia de Larrocha, piano 
HAYDN/MOZART/BEETHOVEN 



























4,199 
SEIJI OZAWA, conductor 
Midori, violin 
WIENIAWSKI/STRAUSS 








April 4, 1991 

ROGER NORRINGTON, conductor 

Jeanne Ommerle, soprano 

D‘Anna Fortunato, mezzo-soprano 

Jeffrey Thomas, tenor 

Nathaniel Watson, baritone 

Tanglewood Festival Chorus, 
John Oliver, conductor 

MOZART/HAYDN/MOZART 


Series of 4 Rehearsals - $35.00 

















Call the Subscription Office at (617) 266-7 
Monday through Friday, 9am to 5pm 
to place your order. 


BE A STAR. 


See the Phoenix’ Ss 3 Classified AUDITIONS 
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Gilbert & Sullivan’s 


H.MLS. 


Pinafore 


A musical voyage 


Now through October 21 only 


DANCE UMBRELLA ».-:-:s 


Festival of 
Indonesia 


Two very special 
programs of 
exquisite dance, 
captivating music 
and glorious 
costumes. 


Court Dance 
Of Java 


For tickets call (617) 266-0800 


HUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 


American Repertory Theatre 


EXTENDED THRU OCT. 6! 
Sept. 28, 29 at 8pm 
ct. 5, 6 at 8pm 


NEPHEW 


A hilarious tale about money, 

sex, defecation, philosophy, 
and the "Me generation" 

by Denis Diderot 

directed by Andrei Bel 


Introduci 
to the Magic 


The Island 
of Anyplace 


rader 


Children 
Live Theatre! 


KIDS: PAY YOUR AGE! 
Saturday & Sunday at 11am 


“Wayang Wong” 
Sept. 27 & 298 PM 


“Bedhaya” and 
“Golek Menak” 
Sept. 28 8 PM, 
Sept. 29 2 PM 
Boston's Opera House 
539 Washington Street, 
Boston 

$26, $22, $18 


Tickets at all 
Ticketron outlets, 

the box office, 

or charge by phone at 


1-800-382-8080 


If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band looking for a 
lead singer, you can sell your talents to thosands of people who 
look to the Boston Phoenix for arts and entertainment 
information. 


By advertising your talent in the Boston Phoenix Classified 
section, you'll not only find vocalists, bands, gigs and auditions, 
but instruments, rehearsal space, and much more! 


To place your ad, see the coupon in this week's issue or call: 


64 Brattle St * Harvard Sq. * Cambridge * 547-8300 








Call Today! 
931-2000 


9-9, seven days a week and at 
all Ticketmaster Outlets 


Group Rates Available! Call 
617 964-4070, ext. 230 OR 231 


In Person (Beginning Sept. 24): 
TheWang Center Box Office, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mon. — Sat., 10 am — 6 pm 
Ticket Prices: $48.75, $38.75, 
$32.75, $24.75, $19.75, $10.75 


All prices include 75¢ restoration fee. 


All sales final. 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 
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SEPTEMBER 28, 1990 


PLAY BY PLAY 





by Bill Marx 


BETRAYAL. Harold Pinter’s oft- 
revived look at marital infidelity 
traces the history of an affair from 
its regret-laden end to its erotic 
beginning. Alas, New Ehriich artis- 
tic director Richard W. Freeman's 
Still-life approach to the play turns 
Pinter’s celebrated pauses into 
longueurs. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (482-6316), through 
October 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
CATCH ME IF I FALL. The 
Nickerson Theatre kicks off its 
season with the world premiere of 
Barbara Schottenfeld's new cham- 
ber musical, which is full of snappy 
urban-analysand humor and 
romantic muddling. The 
Manhattan-based characters, who 
include a feisty Romanian immi- 
grant and the stranger she marries 
to obtain her green card, are lik- 
able and and so is the show. But 
composer/dramatist Schottenfeld 
wants to ride the edge between 
satirizing our callow society and 
loving its people, which isn't easy. 
The music, for the most part, is lis- 
tenable but unmemorable (except- 
ing one terrific, Cole Porterish 
number in which the three women 
in the hapless hero's life flex their 
wits, claws, and cleavage). The 
production, directed by Susan 
Einhorn, is polished, and the 
leads, James Judy and Laura 
Dean, have strong voices but 
need to relax on the big numbers. 
At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 
Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871- 
2400), through October 13. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Saturday (September 29 only) 
and Sunday, with a 4 p.m. matinee 
on Saturday (October 6 only). Tix 
$18 to $21. 

CHRISTMAS ON MARS. Harry 
Kondoleon's unorthodox farce 
about a strange household (con- 
sisting of a woman, her baby, her 
boyfriend, his gay ex-lover, and 
her mother) deals agreeably, if a 
bit superficially, with the frustra- 
tions brought on by urban angst 
and sexual obsession. But, though 
the acting is competent, director 
Daniel Gidron keeps Kondoleon's 
spaceshot characters a tad too 
earthbound. Rather than allowing 
the richly textured and allusive lan- 
guage of the surrealistic script free 
rein, he turns it into a situation 
tragicomedy. Presented by the 
Nora Theatre Company at the 
Theatre at the Harvard Union, cor- 
ner of Quincy and Harvard 
Streets, Cambridge (495-4530), 
through September 29. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $12 to $15; $10 for students 


and seniors. 

DRIVING MISS DAISY. Another 
revival of Alfred Uhry’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning comedy about the 
tempestuous relationship between 
a crusty Southern Jewish widow 
and her black chauffeur. 
Rosemary Prinz plays Miss Daisy. 
At the North Shore Music Theatre, 
Dunham Road, Beverly (508-922- 
8500), October 1 through 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Wednesday and 
Saturday. Tix $20 to $26.50. 
DUGAN’S WAKE. A new “interac- 
tive” comedy-mystery about 
“crime, honor, and saying good- 
bye, Irish American style,” by vet- 
eran cabaret collaborators Mike 
Neville and Mike Jurick. At 
Nightstage, 823 Main Street, 
Cambridge (497-8200), indefinite- 
ly. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and at 7 p.m. on Saturday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$19.50; discounts for students and 
seniors. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. 
“The Fabulous Invalid” continues 
to linger — as parodist Gerard 
Alessandrini, like some humming 
Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. In 
this hilarious new edition of the 
long-running commercial theater 
spoof, Alessandrini, as usual, gets 
the last word and the last laugh 
while assorted icons of the medi- 
um get the last rites. Tyne Daly, 
swaggering through Gypsy with a 
pistol; the rock star Sting, turning 
Mack the Knife into cut-rate cut- 
lery; and Dustin Hoffman's 
Shylock, warbling songs from The 
Graduate, are among the gooses 
newly cooked in Alessandrini’s 
oven. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 
Arlington Street, Boston (357- 
8384), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 
and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 
to $24.50. 

A GIRL’S GUIDE TO CHAOS. 


The Off Broadway hit by Village 
Voice columnist Cynthia Heimel 
“takes an uproarious comic look at 
the perils of love, sex, and every- 
one’s worst nightmare — DAT- 
ING!” At Nick's, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), 
October 3 through November 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Wednesday 
and Thursday, at 7 and 9:30 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday, and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 through 
October 14 (previews); $15 to 
$18.50 thereafter. 

GIRLS NIGHT OUT. Comic Jenny 
Jones brings her for-women-only 
evening of stand-up — described 
as “somewhere between group 
therapy and a pajama party” — to 
Boston. Don’t even think about 
crashing in drag, guys; she does a 
hairy-knuckle check. At the 
Comedy Connection, 76 
Warrenton Street, Boston (391- 
0022), September 30. Curtain is at 
7 p.m. Tix $12. 

GLORYLAND. An acclaimed “two- 
hour musical carnival ride through 
300 years of American history,” 
direct from the Company Theater 
on the South Shore. At John 
Hancock Hall, 185 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (337-1423 or 843- 
3191), September 28 and 29. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $15. 

GOLDEN BOY. Trinity Repertory 
Company's new artistic director, 
Richard Jenkins, is staging the 
season opener. Clifford Odets's 
1937 melodrama is about a gifted 
violinist who also knows his way 
around a boxing ring. Settings are 
by Eugene Lee and the impressive 
cast includes Allen Oliver, Daniel 
Von Bargen, Gus Johnson, 
William Damkoehler, and former 
Olympic boxing star Mark Breland. 
At Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), 
through October 28. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $22 to 
$30; discounts for students and 
seniors. (See story in this issue.) 
GROUCHO, A LIFE IN REVUE. A 
show based on the life, loves, and 
laughs of Groucho Marx, written 
by his son Arthur Marx and Robert 
Fisher. Marx impersonator Les 
Marsden, who played Harpo in the 
Huntington Theatre Company's 
Animal Crackers, is particularly 
adroit at capturing the physical 
Groucho, from the upwardly avert- 
ed eyes, all baby-boy innocence 
masking dirty-old-mannishness, ‘to 
the loping crouch walk and antic 
dancing. But the script, a pastiche 
of burlesque and biography, is a 
bumpy ride on its subject's familiar 
flapping coattails. The first act, 
heavily weighted with vaudeville 
steals from the Brothers, is a 
delight. The second, with more 
maudlin cobbling by the son and 
his collaborator, is, as Chico might 
Say, not-a so good. At the Theatre 
Lobby, 216 Hanover Street, 
Boston (227-9872), through 
October 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to 


$24. 

GUILTY CHILDREN. One of 
Boston's longest-lived improv 
troupes is presented ‘In 
Carceration.” At Club Cabaret, 
Club Cafe, 209 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston (536-0972), through 
September 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $10 to 
$12. 

IMPROVBOSTON. Impromptu 
entertainment for insomniacs is 
provided every Friday and 
Saturday evening by the venera- 
ble improv troupe, which promises 
“late-night laughs” and lots of new 
material. At the Back Alley 
Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Inman Square, Cambridge (491- 
8166), indefinitely. Curtain is at 
10:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $8; $6 for students. 
Also at Ryles, 212 Hampshire 
Street, Cambridge, Tuesdays 
through October 30. Tix $6; $5 for 
students. (See review in this 
issue.) 

H. M. S. PINAFORE. The 
Huntington Theatre Company 
kicks off its season with Gilbert 
and Sullivan's comic maritime 
operetta. Tony Award nominee 
Larry Carpenter is at the helm. 
Presented by the Huntington 
Theatre Company at the Boston 
University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266- 
0800), through October 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday (September 30 only), with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $16 to 
$32. (See review in this issue.) 
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HAMLET. An innovative produc- 
tion of Shakespeare's tragedy that 
promises to have “a lot to say 
about today's world, particularly 
about youth in soci- 
ety." Presented by the 
Common/wealth Theater 
Collaborative at the Charlestown 
Working Theater, 442 Bunker Hill 
Road, Charlestown (242-3534), 
through October 14. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12; 
$6 for students and seniors. “Pay 
what you can” on Sunday. (See 
review in this issue.) 
THE ISLAND OF ANYPLACE. An 
imaginative new play designed to 
“introduce children of all ages and 
backgrounds to the magic of the- 
ater.” Written by Charles Marz, 
with music by Barry Rocklin, the 
piece riffs on The Tempest but is 
really about how the various ele- 
ments of the stage — dialogue, 
sets, costumes, voice, movement, 
lights, music, and special effects 
— blend together to create illu- 
sion. Unlike most children’s the- 
ater, the show is neither syrupy 
nor pseudo-hip; Marz seems to 
understand that kids’ minds are 
bunkhouses for strange bedfel- 
lows, and he lets fantasy cuddle 
up to razzle-dazzie. Moreover, at 
ART, under the direction of veter- 
an actor Thomas Derrah, the 
piece gets a technicolor treatment 
guaranteed to entrance the most 
jaded tyke. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
through October 6. Curtain is at 11 
a.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$15 for adults; children pay their 
age up to $15. 
IVANOV. The Yale Repertory 
Theatre kicks off its 25th-anniver- 
sary season in a big way with Oleg 
Yefremov, the artistic director of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, making 
his American debut at the helm of 
Chekhov's farce about an intellec- 
tual farmer who makes life miser- 
able for himself and others. The 
impressive cast includes William 
(Kiss of the Spider Woman) Hurt, 
Austin Pendleton, and Anne 
Pitoniak. At the Yale Repertory 
Theatre, 222 York Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut (203-432- 
1234), through October 13. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 8:30 p.m. on 
, with a matinee at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $19 to $26. 
JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND 
WELL AND LIVING IN PARIS. 
Another revival of the popular 
revue, based on the music of 
Jacques Brel. At the Hasty 
Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke 
Street, Cambridge (800-382- 
8080), indefinitely from October 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $22.50 to $27. 
JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. 
The 20th Anniversary production 
of Andrew Lloyd Webber and Tim 
Rice's “rock opera” about the com- 
ing of the Messiah. At the Wang 
Center for the Performing Arts, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston (931- 
2000), October 2 through 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, at 7:30 p.m. on 
Thursday (press opening), at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and 
at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $29.75 to 
$39.75. 
LOOT. The Worcester Forum 
Theatre Ensemble opens its sea- 
son with Joe Orton's anarchistic 
farce, which forges a Freudian link 
between cash and coffins. At the 
Forum Theater in the Center for 
the Performing Arts, 6 Chatham 
Street, Worcester (508-799-9166), 
through October 14. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday and 
at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 5 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 1:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$14 


THE MASTER BUILDER. Henrik 
Ibsen's towering play about an old 
architect inspired by a young 
woman. Presented by the Fenway 
Players at the Boston Seventh 
Day Adventist Church, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets, 
Boston (262-6609), September 29 
and 30; at the Presbyterian 
Church, Harvard Street, Brookline 
Village, October 5 through 13; and 
at the French Library, 53 
Mariborough Street, Boston, 
October 28. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday, with mati- 
nees at 2:15 p.m. on Sunday 
(September 30 onty) and at 3:45 
p.m. on Sunday (October 7 only). 
Tix $8; $5 for students and 


seniors. 
M. BUTTERFLY. David Henry 
Hwang's Tony Award-winning play 
begins its American tour in 
Boston, with Broadway veteran 
Philip (the Elephant Man) Anglim 
Starring in this unusual story of a 
clandestine love affair between a 
French diplomat and a Chinese 
Star of the Beijing Opera. At the 
Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston 
Street, Boston (426-9366), 
through October 14. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, 


with matinees at 2 p.m. on 

Thursday and Saturday and at 3 

p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to 
50 


$42.50. 

THE MIDAS TOUCH. The 
Berkshire Theatre Festival pre- 
sents its third American Theatre 
Award to lyricists and librettists 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green 
in an evening hosted by Lauren 
Bacall. At the Berkshire Theatre 
Festival, Stockbridge (413-298- 
4079), October 7. Curtain is at 8 
p.m, on Sunday. Tix $50 for show; 
$100 to $225 for dinner before the 
show and post-show gala. 
MONSTER IN A BOX: FOOT- 
NOTES TO IMPOSSIBLE VACA- 
TION. Master monologist Spalding 
Gray's new piece of autobiograph- 
ical impressionism is “about a man 
who can't write a book about a 
man who can't take a vacation.” 
Part of The Third Annual Satirical 
Subversives Festival of Comedy 
and Satire, presented this year by 
Emerson Stage. At the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont 
Street, Boston (931-2000), 
September 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday. Tix $15 to $25. (See 
story in this issue.) 
MISALLIANCE. George Bernard 
Shaw's 1909 comedy is a con- 
tentious coffee klatch at which the 
master jawboner prates on and on 
about some of his standard crotch- 
ets. Director Spiro Veloudos 
should have done some judicious 
cutting to save Shaw from an 
unusually bad case of logorrhea. 
But even in his slighter pieces 
Shaw's genius never entirely 
deserts him, and Veloudos serves 
the author well by staying away 
from the overkill that has marred 
earlier Lyric stagings of his work. 
The performances range from 
clunky to charming, with first-rate 
contributions from Ron Ritchell 
and Bette Cloud as a couple of 
middie-aged Shavians who learn 
they aren't a pair of superpersons 
after all. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston (742- 
8703), through October 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17.50. 
NICE PEOPLE DANCING TO 
GOOD COUNTRY MUSIC and 
LAUNDRY AND BOURBON. The 
Back Ailey Theater opens its sea- 
son with two one-acts about good 
ol’ boys and gals. Lee Blessing's 
Nice People is about a woman 
who's about to become a nun, 
even though she has a “subcon- 
scious, pornographic speech prob- 
lem.” James McLure’s Laundry is 
about female bonding, Texas style. 
At the Back Alley Theater, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge 
(491-8166), through October 20. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $15; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
(See review in this issue.) 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off 
Broadway musical, which won the 
1986 Outer Critics’ Circle Award, 
recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury 
four of their number inadvertently 
poisoned by the convent cook. We 
thought most of the shenanigans 
by the show's five singing, danc- 
ing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but 
parochial-school grads seem to 
get a kick out of the Sisters kicking 
up their sensibly shod heels. Pat 
Carroll currently plays the Mother 
Superior. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; 
half-price for students, seniors, 
and clergy at Thursday matinee. 
(See review in this issue.) 

THE 1940'S RADIO HOUR. 
Walton Jones's nostalgic revue 
pays homage to the golden age of 
the airwaves. At the Nickerson 
Theatre West, 490 Boston Post 
Road, Sudbury (508-443-1776), 
through October 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 
at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $22 to $25. 

OUR COUNTRY’S GOOD. The 
East Coast premiere of Timberlake 
Wertenbaker’s historical drama, 
which won London's Olivier Award 
for Best Play. Adapted from 
Thomas Keneally's novel The 
Playmaker, the play is set in 18th- 
century Australia and deals with a 
group of convicts rehearsing a 
production of the Restoration com- 
edy, The Recruiting Officer. 
Hartford Stage artistic director 
Mark Lamos directs. At the 
Hartford Stage, 50 Church Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut (203-527- 
5151), September 29 through 
November 3. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday 
and on Sunday and at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday and 
at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 
through October 4 (previews); $23 
to $28 thereafter. 

PARADISE. A performance piece 


created and performed by M. 
Marguerite Mathews and Gregory 
Gathers that “unfolds on an over- 
sized, sculptural bed. Within this 
world Man and Woman move from 
innocence, through instinctive 
action, toward knowledge.” 
Presented by the Pontine 
Movement Theatre at the 
Performance Place, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (625-1300), 
September 28 through 30. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12. 

RAMEAU’S NEPHEW. A brilliant 
whizbang of a production, first pro- 
duced two years ago for the CSC 
Rep in New York, of Andrei 
Belgrader and Shelley Berc’s 
adaptation of . French 
Enlightenment thinker Denis 
Diderot's masterful send-up of 
France on the verge of revolution. 
Diderot's idiosyncratic debate 
between an inspired scalawag and 
a Staid liberal philosopher is a per- 
versely comic celebration of anar- 
chism, a prescient piece of anti- 
herohood that enchanted Hegel, 
Marx, and Freud. As the hysterical 
nephew of the composer, Tony 
Shalhoub, who starred in the origi- 
nal production (and is here abet- 
ted by Jeremy Geidt), gives a 
whirling dervish of a 

his face a kaleidoscopic display of 
fractured mugs, his voice capable 
of a virtuoso array of hacks and 
hoots, his body able to twist into 
shapes Lon Chaney would flinch 
at. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), through 
October 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $16 to 


$33. 

RING AROUND THE MOON. The 
premiere production of the 
Merrimack Repertory Company, 
which under new artistic director 
David Kent has rounded up of 
some of the area's best actors. 
Jonathan Epstein and Sandra 
Shipley head the impressive cast 
tackling Anouilh's 1947 comedy, 


which is set in “a chaotic and |, 


lovesick world, where time modi- 


fies romantic notions and self- | 
opinion, but disillusion is ultimately |. 
balanced 


by the bonds of brotherly 
love.” At the Merrimack R 


Theatre, 50 East Merrimack }; 


Street, Lowell (508-454-3926), 


October 5 through 27. Curtain is at | 


8 p.m. on Friday, at 8:45 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 5 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $22. 
SACRIFICIAL 


: VERSIONS. Three 
new one-act comedies by local 
female playwrights that are “linked 
by themes of women's roles in 
high and low culture, and by the 
notion that the versions of stories 
that we take for granted may not 
be the only versions available.” 
Presented by Valkyrie Productions 
at the Leland Center, Boston 
Center for the Arts, 541 Tremont 
Street, Boston (864-3849), 
through September 29. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 


ience-partici 
pation whodunit (now the longest- 
running non-musical in American 
theater history) comb Newbury 
Street for the murderer of a 
pianist who lived over the unisex 
hair salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage 
ll, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-5225), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $18 to $23. 
STRONG-MAN’S WEAK CHILD. 
Israel Horovitz's latest Gloucester- 
set play in its world premiere, a 
joint effort of the Gloucester Stage 
Company and the Los Angeles 
Theatre Center. For 70 of its 90 
minutes this depiction of a trio of 
would-be Herculeses, staving off 
darker realities and the festering 
tensions among them by lifting 
weights, is a real contender. 
Horovitz is great at catching both 
the stream and the undercurrents 


_ Of macho banter. Moreover, the 


pumping iron works as both the- 
ater and metaphor. But when the 
oft-humorous struggle of the big 
guys gives way to a blubbery fight 
for the:life-of one strong man’s 
cancer-ridden daughter, the senti- 
ment proves too heavy a load for 
the play to lift. At the Gloucester 


‘Stage Company, 267 East Main 


Street, Gloucester (508-281- 
4099), through October 7. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $20. 

PAUL ZALOOM. This talented 
performance artist uses “icons of 
our consumer culture to create a 
Satiric microcosm of the American 
landscape.” Part of The Third 
Annual Satirical Subversives 
Festival of Comedy and Satire, 
presented by Emerson Stage. At 
the Emerson Majestic Theatre, 
219 Tremont Street, Boston (931- 
2000), October 5. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday. Tix $15 to $20. 
(See story in this issue.) 
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If you're looking for auditions, classes, workshops, Or 
rehearsal space, check the Music and the Arts section 
in the Phoenix Classifieds 








TRANSUNIVERSE FIELDS 


THE BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 
OCTOBER 9 &15PM 






EMERSON STAGE PRESENTS: 
Satirical Subversives: 
Srd Annual Festival of Comedy & Satire 


"Wicked verbal wit"The Wal Siva Jounal 
"Blistering satire”= ¥ashingon pox 


Fri, Oct. 5 8pm 


Tickets: $15 * $20, reserved 
Call TicketMaster 931-2000 
for more info. call 578-8785 


EMERSON MAJESTIC THEATRE 
219 Tremont St. Boston 


Emerson College, Div. of Performing Arts 


EAC LUss VE FPREMELE BE 


All New FESTIVAL OF ANIMATION 1991 


Runs thru October 25, Then its gone till next year! 


MORE than ust CARTOONS! 


Fri. 7&9:30, Sat. 4/7/9:30, 
Sun. 4/7:00, Mon&Tue. 
7:30, Wed&Thu. 7/9:30 


THE SOMERVILLE 
THEATRE 


625-5700 
Off the red line @ 


ONLY 8 PERFORMANCES! 


FROM THE CREATOR OF CATS, EVITA, 
AND THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA... 


THE 20th ANNIVERSARY PRODUCTION oF 
ANDREW LLOYD WEBBER'S 


JESUS CHRIST 
SUPERSTAR 


2, 


Lyrics by 


Music b 
TIM RICE 


y 
ANDREW LLOYD oeunene 


COMPANY OF 50 INCLUDING FULL ORCHESTRA 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2 thru SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7 


CHARGE TICKETS TODAY! 


TICKETMASTER: (617) 931-2000 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE 


GROUP SALES: (617) 426-6444 
A SHOW-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB ATTRACTION. 


THE WANG CENTER 


270 Tremont St., Boston, MA 02116 / 1-800-426-5378 Access Code Wang 
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BIERE’S WHAT'S 


T WEEK #8) 
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**x%*xx Paul Desmond, EASY 
LIVING (RCA/Bluebird). Alto-sax- 
ophone purist Desmond, whose 
verbal skills were the equal of his 
perfect intonation and phrasing, 
once said he aspired to “play like a 
dry martini.” He indeed sounds 
clean, crisp, and heady. And Jim 
Hall, here throughout, was his 
olive. (Think of Dave Brubeck, his 
boss from 1951 to 1967, as his 
peanut-butter sandwich.) 

On his own for the last decade 
of his life (he died in 1977), the 
native San Franciscan played the 
quintessence of East Coast cool. 
These sessions (1963-'65) with 
the discreet, harmonically 
advanced Hall, slow-drizzle (turn 
up the treble) MJQ drummer 
Connie Kay, and various bassists 
capture him at his witty, relaxed 
best, dropping pearls of wisdom 
like driplets of Bombay Sapphire. 
“That Old Feeling,” “Rainy Day,” 
and “Bewitched” all share a round- 
ness, with dancing melodies and 
perfectly phrased lines. Five more 
standards and a couple of loose 
blues contribute to an hour's por- 
trait of Desmond as a high 
Renaissance painter of Tin Pan 










INXS 
The Stone Reses One Life 
Jane's Addiction Been Caught Stealing 
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3 The Mighty Mighty Devil's Might Out — eee 

¢ a: nen **1y Randy Tico, EARTH 

Hes 5 Heavy Head DANCE (Higher Octave). 
Zee ee 6 Green Magnet Scheel C. 0. Regardless of the title track, a 
Un torael 7 Laughing Academy Laughing Academy cheap stab at funking in the new 
RES tn 8 Hell Toupee Hell Te age, Earth Dance is a thoughtful 
SS Lae 9 Helicats From Outer Possession of Dr. Zachary Smit melange of principally South 
apt Space : American flavorings swathed in 

yy 0 ‘Until the Death of Us” shades of blue. Tico’s bass, guitar, 


ad 


and keyboard tracks are rein- 
forced with trademark perfor- 
mances by Flora Purim and Airto 
Moreira, who are among the many 
crossover artists that help popu- 
late this recording. 

In a velvety soundscape inhab- 
ited by bells, flutes, strings, and 
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rd vers 1 BBE Some Kind of Heaven 12° ethereal voices, Tico creates a 
ARE 2 Dee-Lite World Ciique/What is Love? credible near-jazz tableau in which 
Ke ; : roees Sevens py his guest soloists find free rein 
(sit: Dredger (EP)/White Lightening within his compositions — a 
Sue 5 The New Fast Automatic marked contrast with other works 
erie P Daftoms esatc amines in this vein. His flamenco influ- 
} ee dl Time's Up ences are deeply rooted, as is the 

8 My Bloody Valentine Soon/Blider wistful lyricism from which new- 

8 Naima Atish age recordings draw their allure 

10 The Jesus and Mary Chain and, often, their structural dogma. 


Fortunately, his Latin-fusion 
rhythms and the jazz voicings 
afford this recording its panache 
and visceral charm. 

— Simon Schattner 
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1 SunRa Might 

2 Either Orchestra Hall Life Of Desire *x* Weirdos, CONDOR (Fron- 
3 Don Groinick Weaver Of Dreams tier). Contemporaries of the 
4 Brantord Marsalis pode or toe Germs and X on the early LA punk 
: Bob Berg 7 Ok a iB scene, the Weirdos were popular 
7 a Other locally but remained obscure 
8 parce ee a a nationally; in fact, Condor — 
8 _ —— ‘ Rots Revisited whose 10 tracks were written 
10 Mark Whitfield The Marksman throughout the ‘80s — is their first 


full-length album. | doubt it will 
convert many newcomers, though. 
On the Motérhead-like “Cyclops 
Helicopter” and the Psychedelic 
Furs/Soft Boys pop. of 
“Something's Moving,” John 
Denney’s sandpapery prole vocals 
and the Stukas over Disneyland 
guitar drone drive the melodies to 
good advantage. “Terrain” and the 
nicely done title track, with its one- 
word lyric, are also fun. But on the 
whole, the record suffers from 
uneven quality, bombastic verses, 
and sludgy sound. Guess you had 
to be there in '77. 

— Wes Eichenwaid 


** Marc Almond, ENCHANTED 
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1 World Goodbye Jumbo 

2 Gene Loves Jezebel Kiss Of Lite 

3 Depeche Mode Violator 

4 INXS x 

5 Hothouse Rowers Home 

6 Pretenders Packed 

7 Michael Penn March 

8 The Chartatans UK P 

8 iggy Pop Brick By Brick caged 

10 Faith No More The Real Thing  , ie 

a ot The Glove’s Robert Smith and Steve Severin 
e Glove’s Robert Smith a teve Severin 

13 Something Happens Stuck Together with God's Glue 

14 — ———- 

15 Charmed 

16 Duran Duran Liberty 

17 Pixies Bossanova J A Z Z 


(Capitol). This effort by former 
Soft Cell front man Marc Almond 
sounds less like a pop album than 
a soundtrack for a bizarre spy- 
adventure-romance musical. 
Almond conjures up a stupefying 
hybrid of Gilbert & Sullivan-derived 
camp infused with ABBA style 
Euro-synth disco-pop. 

His competent vocals spin lilt- 
ing tales of decadence that he 
shamelessly slogs over hilariously 
overstated orchestral/synthesizer 
arrangements, creating weird and 
occasionally disconcerting vignet- 
tes. “Death's Diary” is a series of 
macabre death sketches made 
even more morbid by being set 
against a neurotic backdrop of 
hyperactive Casiotone-like patter- 
ings. “Carnival of Life” features a 
narrative by a hyperventilating 
French woman amid florid allu- 
sions to cafés, beautiful people, 
and the hazards of ennui. 


— Sandy Masuo 


** Aztec Camera, STRAY 
(Sire). Or The Many Moods of 
Roddy Frame. Stray, the fourth 
album by the 10-year-old Aztec 
Camera, finds helmsman Frame 
casting his gaze to every point on 
the musical — and mov- 
ing not an inch. Here’s Roddy on 
the title track in his slightly blue, 
lounge-jazz mood, a mood that 
meanders to the surface at various 
times throughout the album. 
Here’s Roddy trying out the folk- 
cabaret style with “Song for a 
Friend.” Here comes Roddy pump- 
ing up the chiming guitars and 
sing-along chorus for the custom- 
made single “The Crying Scene.” 
But wait, here’s Roddy teaming 
with Mick Jones for “Good 
Morning Britain,” a billowing BAD 
lite anthem with the proper political 
sentiments. Yes, there’s more, 
when Roddy steps up to deliver 
pallid R&B ballads such as “The 
Gentle Kind” and “Notting Hill 
Blues.” The surfaces of Stray glim- 
mer with an undeniable, pristine 
beauty. But shouldn't music be 
about more than studio mastery 
and figuring out which Roddy’s 
which? 
— Bob Moses 


xx The Glove, BLUE SUN- 
SHINE (Rough Trade). Blue 
Sunshine marks the first collabora- 





Aztec Camera’s Roddy Frame 
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tion between Robert Smith (the 
Cure) and Steve Severin (Siouxsie 
and the Banshees). Originally 
recorded in 1983 (while Smith sat 
in as the Banshees guitarist for the 
Hyena sessions) and just recently 
made available domestically, the 
album weaves its way through the 
dark side of electric rhythms and 
obscure lyrics. 

If you're looking for a Cure 
record, you may be disappointed. 
Most of the vocals are handled by 
guest singer Landray, a cross 
between Siouxsie and Liz Frasier 
of the Cocteau Twins. The music 
lacks direction, at times sounding 
off-tempo, although it does main- 
tain a moody edge. Smith lends 
his voice to a couple of mediocre 
tracks; the three instrumentals are 
hit-and-miss. The best cuts are 
“Like an Animal” and the CD- 
bonus “Mouth to Mouth.” Strictly 
for diehard fans. 

— Russ Gannon 


**x* Dead Can Dance, ARION 
(4AD). There was no packaging 
mistake at the factory. That is 
ancient music and plainchant waft- 
ing through the speakers, and yes, 
this is Dead Can Dance'’s fifth 
album. Mistakenly considered a 
gothic-rock band, the group dispel 
that notion with this ambitious 
recording, which radiates a bitter- 
sweet ache. The beauty of Arion 
lies in Brendan Perry and_Lisa 
Gerrard's ability to evoke moods 
and sounds reminiscent of the 
medieval age. Although Perry’s 
voice anchors the album, it is 
Gerrard whose tracks soar with 
emotion and resonance. She has 
an almost operatic voice, comfort- 
able intoning the hymn-like lyrics 
of the 16th-century ballad “The 
Song of the Sibyl” or spinning 
Middle-Eastern inflections across 
the percussion-driven “Radharc.” 
Arion is a peaceful, spiritual-feel- 
ing record, which calmly seduces 
with its musical history lessons. 

— Lisa M. Moore 


** Brenda Russell, KISS ME 
WITH THE WIND (A&M). There 
are a couple of interesting ideas 
floating around, but Russell never 
quite manages to flesh them out. 
“Dinner with Gershwin" begins as 
a time traveler's wish list (“l wanna 
watch Rembrandt sketch,” etc.) 















but all too quickly deteriorates into 
yet another romantic lament. 
“Night Train to Leningrad” offers 
the album's most intriguing 
premise — political dissidents flee- 
ing Moscow in 1932 — but neither 
Russell’s voice nor the music cap- 
tures any of the tension of that 
time. “All American,” with its well- 
intentioned call for a more perfect 
union, cries a little too anthemical- 
ly to take seriously; “Drive My 
Car,” a breezy joyride, goes 
nowhere. Russell pads the rest of 
her album with a light, inoffensive 
collection of love songs tagged 
with easily interchangeable titles 
like “Stop Running Away” and 
“Waiting for You.” 

— Gerard J. Waggett 


*kkk* MARY MARTIN SINGS — 
RICHARD RODGERS PLAYS 
(RCA). Unlike most of the musical 
performers on Broadway today, 
Mary Martin never sounded like 
anyone else. She has a trained 
voice, but its little humanizing 
flaws — the occasional creak or 
croak — make it instantly recog- 
nizable. Her diction is flawless — 
sometimes even a little too mani- 
cured. But she never preens. Her 
phrasing makes you believe she 
knows the implications of every 
word. 

The wide-eyed girl from 
Weatherford, Texas, first floored 
Broadway in 1938 by innocently 
singing Cole Porter's “My Heart 
Belongs to Daddy” wearing a fur 
jacket and nothing else. But after 
Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
South Pacific, her image was fixed 
as the clean-cut girl-next-door. 
Boy-next-door, if you count Peter 
Pan. Or nun-next-door if you count 
her biggest hit, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein's The Sound of 
Music. She was always charming, 
but her material became awfully 
sanitized. 

When Mary Martin and Richard 
Rodgers got together in 1957 for a 
recording session of Rodgers 
tunes, they chose only songs that 
had not been written for her, like 
“Some Enchanted Evening,” the 
big song in South Pacific she 
never got to sing. In fact, most of 
the songs they recorded are by 
Rodgers and his earlier and 
greater partner, Lorenz Hart. 

It's good to have Mary Martin 
singing lyrics that call for some of 
the slyness and wryness that first 
made her a star, like Rodgers and 
Hart's “It Never Entered My Mind,” 
one of the best Broadway songs 
ever written, or the wicked “To 
Keep My Love Alive,” which they 
wrote for the 1943 revival of A 
Connecticut Yankee. (\t was Hart's 
last lyric. He died a week after the 
show opened.) There are also 
some fascinating rarities, like 
“Moon of My Delight,” from Chee- 
Chee, a show — so help me — 
about a man who doesn't want to 
become a eunuch. It was Rodgers 
and Hart's biggest flop. 

The orchestrations on this 
album by Robert Russell Bennett 
are all rather syrupy. Some of the 
verses are even in the wrong 
place. And yet the recording was 
made with the composer himself 
at the piano. (So much for 
“authenticity.”) Richard Rodgers 
was clearly not one of the key- 
board geniuses of the Great White 
Way, but his brief and clunky 
accompaniments for a performer 
so close to his heart make a 
touching souvenir. - 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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Pump Up the Volume 


Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 
ping out 


These listings run from Sept. 28 through 
Oct. 5. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
E: Marrow Erg: ough Thre Call for 


fi: | Come in Peace: through Thurs. Call 


I: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:14, 


7, 9:30 

li: Mo’ Better Blues: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7, 9:40 

Wi: Exorcist ii: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
520, 7:45, 10:10 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

|: Texasville: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:10, 
5:30, 7:45, 10:10 

ll: Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:30, 7:20, 9:50 

ii: Flatliners: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:40, 7:50, 10 

CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:20, 
10:10 

lil: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:40, 10; Fri., Sat. 12:15 a.m. 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:45 

ll: Hardware: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 
5:45, 8, 10:10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

I: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 11 
a.m., 1:15, 3:30, 5:40, 7:45, 10 (Sun., no 
11 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: The Big Bang: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 
12:15, 5, 9:50 (Sun., no 11 a.m. show) 

ill: White Hunter, Black Heart: through 
Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 
9:45 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
11:55 

IV: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:20, 3, 5:30, 7:50, 10 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: Bye Bye Blues: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 2:30, 7:30 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

VI: The Witches: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 9:10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:30 

Vil: Darkman: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 
1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:10; Fri, Sat. 12:10 
am. 

Vill: Pump Up the Volume: through 
Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:45 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

IX: My Blue Heaven: through Thurs., 
10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 
(Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., mid- 


night 
X: Die Hard 2: through Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 
1, 4, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
XI: The Jungle Book: Sat., Sun., 10:15 
a.m., 12:30, 2:30, 4:30 (Sun., no 10:15 
a.m. show) 
Xil: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 10:15 a.m., 
1:15, 4; Fri., Sat, 11:50 
Xill: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
10:30 a.m., 1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 
606 Comm Ave 
|: Dreams: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:30, 10; 
Ye Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

li: Metropolitan: through Thurs., 1, 3: 10, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:45; Sat., midnight 
iil: After Dark, My Sweet: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 


am. 
IV: Wild at Heart: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:35, 10; Fri., Sat, 12:15 a.m. 

V: May Fools: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 


5:45, 8, 10:10; Fri., Sat. 12:10 a.m. 
) 


Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 


BROOKLINE 


I: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 10 
ii: Flatliners: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 
7:10, 9:50 


ii: My Biue Heaven: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:25, 9:55 
{V: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 
t. 4, aie 10 

The Freshman: through Thurs., 1:15, 
ph 7:30, 9:50 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 
|: Pacific Heights: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
ll: Texasville: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
lil: GoodFellas: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


IV: Postcards From the Edge: through 


|: The Icicle Thief: through Thurs., 6, 7:45, 
9:30; Sat., Sun., mats., 12:45, 2:30, 4:15 
ll: China, My Sorrow: through Thurs., 
5:45, 7:30; Sat. mats., 2:20 

Red Sorghum: through Thurs., 9:25; Sat. 
mats., 12:35, 4 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The Brattle continues its repertory pro- 
gramming at the Arlington Regent Theatre 
while its home site is being renovated. See 
the Regent listing below for information on 


current showings. 

FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment 
Cinemas (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

I: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 3:15, 
5:10, 7,9 

li: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 3:10, 
5:15, 7:20, 9:30 

Il: Texasville: through Thurs., 3, 7:10, 
9:35 

IV: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 2:35, 
3:35, 7:30, 9:30 

V: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 
2:35, 4:45, 7:30, 9:30 

Vi: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 2:30, 
4:30, 7:35, 9:35 

Vil: Hardware: through Thurs. 2:50, 4:50, 
7:40, 9:25 

Vili: Flatliners: through Thurs., 2:40, 4:40, 
7:05, 9:20 

IX: Darkman: through Thurs., 3:05, 5:05, 
7:15, 9:05 

X: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 
2:45, 7, 9:25 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: White Hunter, Black Heart: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 
12:10 a.m. 

il: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
i: Metropolitan: through Thurs., 1:15, 2:50 


3:30, 5:45, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., 

IV: Wild at Heart: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

¥: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:50, 7:20, 
9:50 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St 

GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:20, 
10:10 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Animal Crackers: Fri-Sun., 9; Sat., Sun. 
mat. 4:20 





Horse Feathers: Fri.-Sun., 6:15 

Duck Soup: Fri.-Sun., 7:40; Sat., Sun. 
mat. 3 

A Night at the Opera: Mon., Tues., 7:15 

A Day at the Races: Mon., Tues., 5:15, 9 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 


204 Mass Ave 
I: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs., 
725, 9:30 


ll: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 4:20, 7, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 2:10 
iti: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 5 
IV: The Two Jakes: through Thurs., 6:50, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 3:15 
V: The Freshman: through Thurs., 5, 7:10, 
9:15 
Vi: Mo’ Better Blues: through Thurs., 
6:55, 9:25 
Vil: The Jetsons: Sat, Sun. mats., 12:05, 
1:40, 3:20 
Vili: Quick : through Thurs., 4:10, 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:20, 2:15 

IX: Problem Child: Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 
1:40, 3:20 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927- 
3677) 
286 Cabot St. 
Dr. Zhivago: Fri., Sat., Mon., Tues., 2, 7:30 
Betsy's Wedding: Wed., Thurs., 5, 7, 9 
Daddy's Dyin’ . .. Who's Got the Will?: 
Fri. the 5th, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 
|: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:25, 7:35, 9:55 
ll: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 10 
lil: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:45 
IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs.,"1:30, 4, 
7:15, 9:45 
V: Die Hard 2: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:45 
BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 
|: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
il: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 
ill: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:50 
IV: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
V: Hardware: through Thurs., 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 
Vi: DuckTales: through Thurs., 1:10 
Vil: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 9:45 
Vill: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:55 
BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 
Rte. 27 
i: Texasville: through Thurs., 4, 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:40 
i; Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 5:10, 
7:25, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:05 
lll: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 5:30, 7:40, 9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 
1:10, 3:20 
IV: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:30, 9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272- 
4410) 


Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 

it; Die Hard 2: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7, 9:25 

itl: Young Guns i: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
7, 9:20 

IV: Flatliners: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7, 9:30 

V: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 1, 


through Thurs., 2, 4:40, 
7:35, 9:35; Fri., Sat. 12:05 a.m. 

li: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 1:50, 
4:10, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

I: Texasville: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7, 9:50. 

V: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 1:45, 
4:30, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

Vi: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:15, 


9:45; Fri., Sat, midnight 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mali, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rite. 128, exit 24 

i: Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 


4:45, 7:05, 9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:40 

il: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 5, 7:10, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:45 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Texasville: through Thurs. Call for times. 
il: | Come in Peace: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

ili: Narrow Margin: through Thurs. Call for 


IV: Funny About Love: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Hardware: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Vil: Death Warrant: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vill: Darkman: through Thurs. Call for 


5 


XI: Flatliners: through Thurs. Call for 


xi: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 
rad DuckTales: Fri., Sat. mats. Call for 


Ses Pesoulind Wissel trough Thur. 
Call for times. 
XV: The Jungle Book: Fri., Sat. mats. Call 


fortimes. . 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI 


(235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:55 

ii: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 10 

ii: Hardware: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:40, 9:45 

IV: Flatliners: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
720, 9:40 

V: Taking Care of Business: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:25, 7:30, 9:55 

Vi: Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 
1, 4, 7:15, 9:55 

Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 
725, 9:55 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 


li: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 10 
fl: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 1, 
4,7, 9:45 

ee ese lnasigi 1:30, 4:20, 7, 


HINGHAM Long Hal Crna 74 


i: The Lemon Sisters: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

ll: Mo’ Better Blues: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30 

ill: Problem Child: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 
3:30 


MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 

19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 

I: Ghost: Fri., 7, 9:30; Sat., 4, 7, 9:30; 
Sun., 4, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 6:15, 8:30 

li: Postcards from the Edge: Fri., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., 4, 7, 9:30; Sun., 4, 7; Mon.-Thurs., 
6:15, 8:30 

NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

|: Darkman: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:30 

li: Hardware: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 
ill: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

IV: Problem Child: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 
3:30 

V: DuckTales: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Texasville: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 7:10, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:05 

il: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 1:45, 
4:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

iil: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:10, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
IV: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 1:50, 
4:45, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

V: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 7:40, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vi: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 1:40, 4:15, 7:15, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

Vil: Flatliners: through Thurs., 7:35, 9:55; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vill: Pump Up the Volume: through 
Thurs., 7:45, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

IX: The Jungle Book: Sat., Sun. mats., 
1:35, 3:45, 5:30 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 


462-3456) 
82 State St. 

Daddy's Dyin’ . .. Who's Got the Will? 
Sat., 7, 9; Sun.-Wed., 8 


tet Thurs., 8; Fri. the 5th, 7, 


NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 1296 Washington St. 
|: Bye Bye Blues: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:40 
ll: The Witches: through Thurs., 1:10, 3 
ii: May Fools: through Thurs., 1:35, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:50, 9:45 
IV: After Dark, My Sweet: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:20, 4:45, 7, 9:15 
V: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
1:50, 4:20, 7:10, 9:30 
Vi: Pathfinder: through Thurs., 4:40, 6:20, 
8, 9:45 
Vil: The Shadow of the Raven: through 
Thurs., 3, 5, 7, 9 
Vill: DuckTales: through Thurs., noon 
IX: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 
11:50 a.m., 1:15 
X: The Jetsons: through Thurs., 12:10 
XI: Fantasia: Fri. the 5th. Cail for times. 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
he Shore Center 

I: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
i: Darkman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 


920 
li: Men at Work: through Thurs., 1:10, 
93:15, 5:15, 7:25, 9:35 


SECTION REE 


QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700) 


) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 
I: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 11:40 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7, 9:25 
ll: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 11:40 
a.m., 2:15, 4:45, 7:10, 9:35 
iti; Funny About Love: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:10, 9:25 
IV: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 11:35 a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7, 9:35 
V: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 11:40 
a.m., 2:15, 4:45, 7:10, 9:30 
Vi: Flatliners: through Thurs., 7, 9:25 
Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:30 
Vill: Men at Work: through Thurs., 11:35 
a.m., 2:05, 4:30 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 
I: | Come in Peace: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
li: Pacific Heights: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
tM: gee ge through Thurs. Call for 


vn Narrow Margin: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 


V: GoodFellas: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Funny About Love: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vil: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Hardware: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


IX: Death Warrant: through Thurs. Call for 
X! Mon at Work: through Thurs. Cll fo 
Mi: Too Wachee: ¢vough Thus. Cal fr 
SO Hotiners: through Thurs. Call for 
Wak: DuckTaee: Set, Sun, mets. Call fo 


times. 

XIV: Presumed innocent: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XV: Darkman: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


XVI: Ghost: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East india Mall 

1: Death Warrant: through Thurs, 7, 9; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3,5 

ll: Flatliners: through Thurs, 7:15, 9:30 
ili: Hardware: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 7:30, 920 
IV: The Witches: Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:15 

V: The Jungle Book: Sat., Sun. mats., 
1:45, 3:45, 5:45 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545- 


0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 


ili: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 7, 9:25; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

I: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:25, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

ll: Texasville: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:20, 
7:10, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

lll: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1:25, 
3:30, 5:35, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 

IV: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1:10, 
4:10, 7:15, 10:10 

V: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 1, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

VI: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:55, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vil: Hardware: through Thurs., 2, 5, 7:15, 
9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:15 

Vill: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 1, 
3:20, 5:40, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
IX: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 1:45, 4:45, 7:05, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 
11:35 

X: The Witches: through Thurs., Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:10, 3:20 

Xi: Darkman: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:30, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Xil: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 
4:40, 7:10, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Xill: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:20, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

XIV: The Jungle Book: Sat., Sun. mats., 
1:30, 3:15 

SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 
Davis Square, Somerville 

Rebel Without a Cause: through Thurs., 
7:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 5:30 

The Wild One: through Thurs., 9:30 
STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

|: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 


$20: Sal Sin 1.9 Entertainment Cinema 
(344-4566) 807 Washington St. 

Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 
7, 9:05 


I: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:15 

ll: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 

oe 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

|: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

li: Goodfellas: through Thurs., 7, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4 

il: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 
pobyarc dri, Ayes 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:15 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

I: 1 Come in Peace: through Thurs. Call for 


t: Pacific Heights: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 
ll: Texasville: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
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IV: GoodFellas: through Thurs. Call for 
times 


V: Funny About Love: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vi: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs. Cali for times. 

Vil: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vill: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 





BOSTON CENTER FOR LESBIANS AND 
GAY MEN (247-2927), 388 Newbury St., 
2nd floor, Boston. Fri.: Andre's Mother, a 
play shown on PBS, is shown. Four local 
actors also present a live reading of the 
play. eon begins at 8 p.m. Admission 


by donation 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
x319), Copley Square, Boston. “Tales of 
Horror,” a series of films based on poems 
and stories by Edgar Allen Poe, begins 
Mon.: at 6:30 p.m., Masque of the Red 
Death (1964). Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., From 
Here to Etemity. Free. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. The 
“Chile and the Films of Raul Ruiz” series 
features films at 7 and 9 p.m..Fri.: Patricio 
Guzman's The Battle of Chile: Part 1 
(1973-1976). Fri. the Sth: The Battle of 
: Part il. Admission $3.50. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. 
Wed.: at 6:30 p.m., Bye Bye Birdie. Free. 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH 


(436-8214), 690 Washington St., 
Dorchester. Charlie Chaplin film series con- 
cludes. Fri. and Sat.: Modern Times 


7:30 p.m. at Zero Marlborough St. 
call 578-8855. 


on $5: 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Fri.-Sun.: Julien 
Duvivier's Panique (1946). Fri. the Sth: 
Jean-Jacques Annaud’s Black and White 
in Color (1976). Films are shown at 8 p.m., 
in French with subtitles. Admission $4, $3 


for non-members. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass Ave, 


Quincy St., Cambridge. The film series, 
“Moving Pictures: Films by Photographers,” 
continues with films Fri-Sun. Fri. at 7 p.m. 
and Sat. at 9 p.m.: “Portraits” features Robert 
's Still Moving: Patti Smith, and 
films by Bruce Davidson and Bruce Weber. 
Fri. at 9 p.m. and Sat. at 7 p.m.: “Three 
Meditations” features films by Danny Lyon, 
Robert Frank, and Raymond Depardon. 
Sun.: at 4 p.m., “Photojournalism” features 
Eyes on Russia, From the Caucasus to 
Moscow, The Retum, and Living at Risk, at 7 
p.m., “Definitions and Experiments” features 
Broadway by Light, Theatrical Trailers, Title, 
Gloria, At One View, So Is This. “Avant- 
Garde Influences in Narrative Films” features 
films on Mon.: at 5:30 and 8 p.m., Persona. 
The “Women Filmmakers” features films on 
Tues.: at 5:30 and 8 p.m., The Smiling 
Madame Beudet, Meshes of the Afternoon, 
At Land, and Ritual in Transfigured Time. The 
“Evolution of Silent Cinema” features films on 
Wed.: at 5:30 p.m., Greed; at 8 p.m., 
Sunrise, with live piano accompaniment. The 
“Unknown Soviet Cinema” features films on 
Fri: at 7 p.m., Pacificand Frontier, at 9 p.m., 
The Jew on the Land and Spring. Films are 
shown in their original language with subti- 
tles. Admission $4, $6 for double features 
(discounts for’students, seniors, and chil- 
dren). 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE COLLEGES, 
Cambridge. Wed.: Silent Pioneers, a film 
about gay men and lesbians, including an 
interview of Barbara Deming, screens at 7 
p.m. in the Schlesinger Library, 10 Garden 
St. Free; call 495-8647. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCI- 
ETY (232-1555, x214 or 475), Longwood 
Theatre, Longwood Bidg., 364 Brookline 
Ave., rm. 309, Boston. Wed.: at 7:30 p.m.., 
Andy Warhol's Empire, Joe Gibbon's 
Spying and Deadbeat. Admission $3. 
MEDFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY (395-7950), 
111 High St., Medford. Thurs.: at 7 p.m., 
Vittorio DeSica's Umberto D. Free. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, 
x300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. “The 
Films of Theo Angelopolous” series begins. 
Fri.: at 5:30 p.m., Reconstruction, at 7:45 
p.m., Landscape in the Mist. Thurs.: at 7 
p.m., Days of ‘36. Fri. the Sth: at 6 p.m., 
The Traveling Players. “Japanese 
Architects on Film" begins Thurs.: at 4 and 
5:30 p.m., Arata /sozaki. Films are 
screened in the Remis Auditorium. 
Admission is $5, $4.50 for MFA members, 
students, and seniors, except as noted. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 
414 Centre St., Newton. The library pre- 
sents films for preschoolers. Fri. at 10:30 
a.m.: “Alexander and the Car with the 
Missing Headlights” and “Night's Nice.” 
Thurs. at 2:30 and Fri. the 5th at 10:30 
a.m.: “Noah's Journey" and “Peter and the 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235- 
1610), 530 Washington St., Wellesiey. 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m., Elia Kazan's A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn (1945), with Joan 
Biondell and James Dunn. Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: State of Grace (1990). Based in part on actual Irish gangs in New York's Hell’s Kitchen, this film follows a former gang mem- 
ber (Sean Penn) who returns to his old neighborhood and finds himself torn between his new life and the gang he left behind. Things complicate when 


he falls for a girl (Robin Wright) who is the sister of the gang's two most volatile members (Ed Harris and Gary Oldman). Phil Joanou (U2: Rattle and 
rewrite by David Rabe). John C. Reilly, John Turturro, and 


: acknowledged 
Burgess Meredith co-star. Opens Friday, October 5, at the Cheri and the Harvard Square and in the suburbs. 


Hum) directed; it's written by Dennis Mcintyre (with an uncredited though 


a 
*1/2 AFTER DARK, MY SWEET 
(1990). Adapted from a Jim 
Thompson novel, this film noir is 
the perfect background for a chic 
video bar. Jason Patric (talking 
slowly and tripping over himself to 
show he's been numbed by trau- 
ma) plays an ex-boxer picked up 
by an alcoholic female (Rachel 
Ward, aspiring to be Jacqueline 
Bisset) who involves him in a kid- 





napping scheme dreamed up by a 
grinning con man (Bruce Dern). 
Nothing else is very clear (includ- 
ing the title: the story's set entirely 
during the daytime), except that 
the director, James Foley, has 
enough affect for a whole evening 
of MTV. There are headache-pro- 
ducing slo-mo flashbacks of 
Patric’s final fight that are obvious 
Stylistic lifts from Raging Bull. 
Afterward, you'd swear the whole 
damn picture was shot in slo-mo, 


and underwater. Nickelodeon, 
West Newton. 


t 5 
**1/2 AKIRA KUROSAWA’S 
DREAMS (1990). The eight seg- 
ments that make up Kurosawa’s 
latest film deal in illusions, visions 
put together from scraps of narra- 
tive, memory, fears — images that 
may have been floating around the 
director's head for years. For the 
first half, it has the relaxed, albeit 
formalized feel of pages from a 
master's The first two 
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Extreme 10/5, Little 
Feat 10/11, Sonic 
Youth 10/12, Gene 
Loves Jezebel/ 
Concrete Blonde 
10/18, The Pixies 
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Boston Ballet's Abdallah 10/11- 
21, White Oak Dance Project 
10/24, Engelbert Humperdinck 
10/26, Manhatten Transfer 
10/27, Robert Cray 11/2, The 


Fantasticks 11/6-11, Boston 
Ballet's Nutcracker 11/23-12/30 
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Eartha Kitt 9/29, Michael 
Franks 10/4, Jim Chap- 
pell/Suzanna Ciani 10/6, 
Branford Marsalis 10/12, 
George Katsarkos 10/14, 
John McLaughlin/Steve 
Morse 10/17, Lenny 
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Spyro Gyra 12/1 
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episodes have children as their 
protagonists, and they move with 
a dream logic, rules that are the 
unspoken law of the land of 
dreams. You don't worry about 
finding an explanation for these 
rules because you fear that strug- 
gling to understand them could 
break the spell. The third episode, 
“Blizzard,” is grueling, though it 
does feature the stunning image of 
Mikeo Harada as an ethereal, 
seductive spirit of death; the fourth 
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Lethal Weapon 2 
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episode, “The Tunnel,” is a stark, 
merciless parable about the 
treacheries of power that features 
an indelible snarling dog. Sadly, 
the last half of the movie, where 
Kurosawa turns his attention to 
problems of the environment, 
reduces his art to trite sermoniz- 
ing. But there are filmmakers who 
go through entire careers without 
coming close to the fleeting 
majesty of the best moments here. 
Nickelodeon. 

**x*xANIMAL CRACKERS 
(1930). The second of the Marx 
Brothers’ movies was derived from 
their Broadway hit (by George S. 
Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind). It's 
awtully stagy — Victor Heerman 
directed — but most of the time 
you're laughing too hard to notice. 
Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby wrote 
the songs (“Hooray for Captain 
Spaulding” and, for Lillian Roth's 
pleasant, quavering voice, “Why 
Am | So Romantic?"). With the 
indispensable Margaret Dumont. 
Running Arts at the Arlington 


Regent. 


*&kx*x*THE BIG BANG (1990). 
Director James Toback gathers 20 
people from different walks of life 
at his house to talk about God and 
the universe, sex and love, art, 
chaos and inanity, death, Heaven 
and Hell. It may sound awful, but 
the guests are continually disarm- 
ing, and the movie is elegant and 
fluid — a first-rate piece of 
craftsmanship. It's as exhilarating 
as an inspired party. The guests 
include Darryl Dawkins, Don 
Simpson, Polly Frost, José Torres, 
Elaine Kaufman, and former gang- 
ster Tony Sirico, whose rap about 
his relationship with his dying 
father is as emotionally revealing 
as the best moments in a 
Frederick Wiseman documentary. 


Copley Place. 

BLACK AND WHITE IN COLOR 
(1976). Jean-Jacques Annaud’s 
film about French and German 
colonials using African tribesmen 
as soldiers when they discover, 
after the fact, that their countries 
are at war. French 


Library. 
**x*xBYE BYE BLUES (1990). 


Back in the '40s, this Canadian 
film about a woman (Rebecca 
Jenkins) holding down the home 
front while her husband (Michael 
Ontkean) is a World War || POW 
in Singapore, would have been 
called a “woman's picture.” The 
shift from Daisy's life in 
india to the harsher realities of 
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rural Alberta ultimately strength- 
ens her, and the ambiguous 
wartime mores give her the social 
freedom to join a traveling swing 
band and begin a romance with a 
trombone player. It's very tradition- 
al, but writer-director Anne 
Wheeler (who based the movie 
loosely on her mother's life) knows 
how to fill a frame, whether with 
vividly carnivalesque Indian 
bazaars, bleak Canadian winter- 
scapes, or Jenkins’s sad-eyed 
countenance. Jenkins conveys lit- 
tle of the emotional turmoil Daisy 
feels when choosing between her 
two men. But the standardness is 
part of Wheeler’s nostalgic sensi- 
bility. This is old-fashioned story- 
telling of a high order. Copley 
Place, West Newton. 





CHINA, MY SORROW (1989). 
See review in this issue. Coolidge 
Corner. 

*&*x*x1/2 CINEMA PARADISO 
(1989). Writer-director Giuseppe 
Tornatore’s valentine to the 
movies is the sort of autobiograph- 
ical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other 
filmmakers have done much bet- 
ter. But in its warm, inarticulate 
way, it reminds us of why we fell in 
live with the movies. A middle- 
aged man (Jacques Perrin) 
returns to the Sicilian village 
where he grew up and recalls his 
boyhood friendship with the town’s 
projectionist, Alfredo (Philippe 
Noiret). Alfredo becomes surro- 
gate father to to the young Totd 
(Salvatore Cascio) and mentor to 
the boy’s teenage self (Marco 
Leonardi). Although his adult jour- 
ney of discovery is bewilderingly 
edited, the performances are win- 
ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you- 
can’t-go-home-again-theme, the 
movie repudiates that. This senti- 
mental journey through the land of 
movies takes us home again and 
again. Copley Place, Arlington 
Capitol, West Newton. 


c 
*tk1/2. DARKMAN (1990). Sam 
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Raimi’s lyrical and stylish film 


men tips its hat to dozens of clas- 
sic movies. And though it's as 
ghastly in parts as ro of them, it’s 
distinguished by its sophistication. 
Neeson'’s injuries leave him imper- 
vious to pain, possessed of great 
strength, and prone to bouts of 
rage. Retreating to his lab, he 
invents an artificial skin that allows 
him to disguise himself and go 
after his attackers. The film carves 
new designs into an old archetype. 
The mood is artful and otherworid- 
ly, and though the dialogue (and 
occasionally the visual style) is 
uneven, Raimi has graduated from 
the single-camera pyrotechnics of 
The Evil Dead, and he doesn't sell 
his hero’s tragic destiny short. 
Frances McDormand as the 
unattainable love and Larry Drake 
as an exquisite heavy. Copley 
Place, Fresh 
*x*x*xA DAY AT THE RACES 
(1937). The beginning of the Marx 
Brothers’ long downhill slide at 
MGM at the hands of Irving 
Thalberg — though this film 
boasts its share of classic bits. 
Groucho is Dr. Hugo Z. 
Hackenbush, a flea-bitten horse 
doctor engaged to the hypochon- 
driacal Margaret Dumont. There 
are the drawn-out production num- 
bers to put up with, but also such 
gems as Chico selling Groucho 
tips on the horses (while posing as 
a peddier of “Tootsie Frootsie ice 
Cream”) and a sequence with the 
three brothers conducting an 
examination of Dumont. Directed 
by Sam Wood. ¥ _— Arts at 
the Arlington Regen 
@DEATH WARRANT (1990). The 
muscles from Brussels, Jean 
Claude van Damme, is a Mountie 
who goes undercover in an LA 
prison to discover who's killing 
inmates in this utterly worthless 
macho fest. Amid the assorted 
beatings, knifings, garrotings and 
flambéings (two, count ‘em, two), 
he discovers a black market in 
organs for transplant, and you 
know it’s serious because, as he 
keeps reminding his allies, “Thees 
ess my life we're talkeeng about.” 
Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, suburbs. 
@DELTA FORCE 2 (1990). Given 
the crisis in the Persian Gulf, will 
the “Bomb ‘em into the Stone Age” 
element that make up the audi- 
ence for these movies still be able 
to pump themselves up at the 
sight of American commandos pul- 
verizing Latin American drug deal- 
ers? Chuck Norris and crew go 
after an evil cocaine lord with an 
offensively single-minded brutality 
that harks back at least as far as 
the evil Japs of World War Ii 
movies. But what speaks loudest 
about American dead-headedness 
isn’t the fantasy destruction of evil 
foreigners; it's the idea that we 
can accept a doit like Chuck Norris 
as a movie star. Beacon Hill. 
***x1/2 DICK TRACY (1990). 
Exhilarating, groundbreaking, and 
flawed, Warren Beatty's comic- 
strip gamble is an audacious 
stretching of the medium only 
ed by ambition 
and originality. Challenged to re- 
create the look of Chester Gould's 
strip, Beatty comes up with a 
Neverland as much burnished with 
the magic of childhood as dark- 
ened by the dreams of 
This from a claus- 
trophobic impressionism where 
everything bleeds brilliant colors. 
Beatty's performance is wooden, 
but he’s a static eye around which 
the kaleidoscope of gags, gro- 
tesques, and lush colors revolves. 
He plays straight man to the more 
entertaining evil shenanigans of 
William Aah pd s rages 
sadistic Flattop, Dustin Hoffman's 
hapless Mumbies, and Al 
Pacino's Big Boy. The con- 
trivances of plot work out with the 
elegance of a mathematical formu- 
la. Glenne Headly brings some- 
thing tough and melancholy to the 
role of Tracy's girl, Tess Trueheart, 
but Madonna, as temptress 


the movie is for masks and allu- 
sions, and the abundant movie ref- 
erences are exuberant. Beatty 
exaggerates the ugliness of the 
world in order to uncover the mirth 
and beauty underneath. Beacon 
Hill, Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 
@DIE HARD 2: DIE HARDER 
(1990). Probably the most brutal 
and certainly the loudest film of 
the summer, this sequel multiplies 
everything that exploded, shat- 
tered, drew blood, or made noise 
in the original while diminishing its 
wit, characterization, coherence, 
and plausibility. This time John 
McClane (Bruce Willis) battles 
commandos who have taken over 
Dulles airport to free a Noriega- 
like Latin American dictator extra- 
dited to the US to face drug 
charges. The gore is graphic and 
relentiess and not ameliorated by 
the film's complete contempt for 
credibility. Sequels don’t get 
smarmier or more cynical than 
this. Copley Place, suburbs. 
*xTHE DRAUGHTSMAN’S CON- 
TRACT (1982). Set on the 


grounds of an English manor 
house in 17th-century Britain, 
director Peter Greenaway's film 
concerns a draftsman (Anthony 


lady of the house (Janet Suzman). 

She intends the drawings to be a 
present to her husband, but as the 
artist goes to work, he discovers 
clues that suggest the recipient 
has been murdered. The movie is 
a structuralist game that has no 
interest in anything but playing 
itself out. Greenaway'’s camera 
sits and Sits and sits, asking you to 
take in his meticulously composed 
vistas, until you wonder whether 
the movie wouldn't more accurate- 
ly be called a “stillie.” The only 
time this director rouses himself is 
to express his disgust with any- 
thing sexual. Running Arts at the 


Arlington Regent. 

*xkx*xkxDUCK SOUP (1933). 
Perhaps the greatest Marx 
Brothers picture — beneath the 
zaniness, one senses a struc- 
tured, exhilaratingly complete 
vision of an absurd universe. 
Groucho is Rufus T. Firefly, the 
mad dictator of Freedonia, and 
Harpo and Chico are feckless 
spies. The film features the mirac- 
ulous mirror scene in which 
Groucho confronts the mystery of 
his own identity. With the imper- 
turbable Dumont; direct- 
ed by Leo McCarey. Running Arts 
at the Arlington Regent. 


E 

* THE EXORCIST Ill (1990). 
George C. Scott gives a lethal per- 
formance in a dumb, deadly dull 
movie. William Peter Blatty, who 
wrote the original novel, both 
directs and writes this exercise in 
bogus theology, bad acting, 
cheesy effects, and incoherent 
storytelling. Scott is a Georgetown 
police lieutenant who, investigat- 
ing the handiwork of a killer who 
was thought to have been execut- 
ed years before, is led to a cell in 
a psycho ward inhabited by some- 
one who looks exactly like the 
dead, heroic priest of the first film 
(Jason Miller). That’s about as 
spine-tingling as it gets in this pic- 
ture, which is directed by Blatty as 
if he were answering essay ques- 
tions. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


F 
%**1/2 FLATLINERS (1990). This 
stunning-looking thriller about five 
medical students who find a way 
to stop and then restart their 
hearts to explore what happens 
after death has been shot by cine- 
matographer Jan De Bont and 
designed by production designer 
Eugenio Zanetti in a style that 
might be called hallucinatory 
baroque. The narrative glitches 
don't matter because what's on 
screen makes visua/ sense. The 
i get you so high you're cer- 
tain that the characters keep 
upping the ante of their experi- 
ment because they want to stay 
high too. For the first hour, director 
Joel Schumacher does the kind of 
work so attuned to the nuances of 
sound and light and editing that 
flows like 


Platt stand out, Charles, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*xkkxxTHE FRESHMAN (1990). 
Writer-director Andrew Bergman's 
comedy has the loose-screw 
charm and spontaneity of the 
Paramount comedies of the '30s 
and ‘40s and an unhinged, near- 
Dadaist high style. Matthew 
Broderick Clark Kellogg, a 
naive Vermont kid enrolied in his 
first semester of NYU film school, 
who, in short order, has all his 
money and clothes stolen and 
secures a h messenger 
job with the uncle of the crook who 
robbed him, Carmine Sabatini 
(Marion Brando, looking and 

like Don Corleone). H 


first assignment is to transport an 
oversized lizard from Kennedy 
Airport to New Jersey and these 
scenes rival the scene with the 
leopard in Bringing Up Baby. 
Brando is in top comic form here: 
holding court over espresso and 
biscuits, he’s a master parodist. 
He’s generous to the other per- 
formers too, and they reward his 
trust. Charles, Arlington Capitol, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
FRONTIER (1935). This Soviet 
film, unseen for years, concerns a 
Jewish community living on the 
Polish border, and the political 
smuggling ring that affects their 
lives. Directed by Mikhail Dubson. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

FUNNY ABOUT LOVE (1990). 
See review in this issue. Cheri, 
suburbs. 


*1/2 GHOST (1990). The sap 


the killer coming after her. 
Powerless to warn or protect her, 
Swayze turns to a medium 
(Whoopi » Mugging mer- 
cilessly) whose fraud rap sheet 
doesn’t encourage Moore to 
believe her. Bruce Joel Rubin's 
badly constructed script is full of 
glitches that the director, Jerry 
Zucker, doesn't notice because 


guish what's worth expressing, 
and though Swayze can be capa- 
ble of a sexy charm, it’s neither his 
fault nor Moore's that they're not 
very good here. With these roles 
who can blame them? Cheri, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 
*& xx xGOODFELLAS (1990). 
Electrifying, hilarious, tragic, and 
vastly entertaining, Martin 
Scorsese's film of Nicholas 
Pileggi’s Wise Guy tells the true 
story of Henry Hill, a petty mobster 
who earned a fortune in the rack- 
ets and then turned state's evi- 
dence when it all exploded in his 
face. The film is narrated by Hill 
(Ray Liotta) and his wife (Lorraine 
Bracco), and to their voices 
Scorsese has added the 
counterpart of Hill's subjective 
interpretation; we're let in on the 
joke, but at the cost of complicity. 
Liotta, though essentially 

has menace and a roiling black- 
ness. The older con, Jimmy 
Conway, is played by Robert De 
Niro as a wilier and crazier version 
of Mean Streets’ Johnny Boy, and 
as crazy Tommy, Joe Pesci gives 
an inspired and scary perfor- 
mance. The violence here isn't 
attractive but the perpetrators are, 
and the movie’s ambiguities 
remain long after the laughter, the 
excitement, and the delight. Cheri, 
Janus, Circle, suburbs. 

***1/2 GREED (1925). Erich 
von Stroheim’s legendary film ver- 
sion of Frank Norris's novel 
McTeague was originally nine 
hours long, but at the insistence of 
the Goldwyn studios under Irving 
Thalberg it was cut to two hours, 
long titles were used to fill in the 
gaps, and the cut footage was 
destroyed. Even at its present 
length, this bitter, naturalistic tale 
of money and evil remains an 
enthralling story, with several 
unforgettable sequences and pow- 
erful performances by ZaSu Pitts 
and Gibson Gowland. Harvard 
Film Archive. 


H 

* x x HARDWARE (1990). 
Although at times British director 
Richard Stanley's first film seems 
prone to empty virtuosity and 
sophomoric hipness, his stunning 
stylistic exuberance and thematic 
integrity prevail. Set in the 21st 
century, the movie follows a space 
soldier (Dylan McDermott) who 
brings home an android head for 
his metal-sculptor girlfriend 
(Stacey Travis), only to discover 
it's the far-from-dormant relic of a 
prototype military cyborg. The 

exposition of their banal 
relationship and the cyberpunk 
gloom are relieved when the head 
goes into action, reassembling 
itself with household parts. 

himself 


ley a rapid- 
fire assortment of mordant movie 
references and kaleidoscopic visu- 


al style. What follows is the most 
inventive, comic, and terrifying sci- 
fi of the year, but at the service of 
Stanley's bleak theme, that tech- 
nology is a manifestation of the 
death wish. The only problem here 
is that the humans are a lot 
less interesting than the ma- 
chines. Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, 


suburbs. 

*xkkx*xHORSE FEATHERS 

(1932). Groucho, as President 
incy of 


to get Huxley's playbook. When 
she asks, in a baby-talk squeak, 
“Is bad man gonna teach icky 
baby all about the big bad football 
signals?", Groucho, in the same 
voice, answers, “If icky baby don't 
shut.up, bad man gonna kick all 
her teef wight down her thwoat.” 
Chico and Harpo are the spies 
Groucho uses to get the lowdown 
on Darwin U. After Huxley's tri- 
umph on the gridiron, the three of 
them, in groom's regalia, promise 
to love, honor and cherish Todd, 
and then they jump on top of her. 
One of the fastest and funniest of 
all the Marxes’ comedies. 
“Swordfish.” Directed by Norman 
Z. McLeod. Running Arts at the 


Arlington Regent. 


*&x*THE ICICLE THIEF (1989). 
Writer/director/star Maurizio 
Nichetti’s comedy may have start- 
ed out as a demonstration of how 
commercial television debases the 

Continued on page 50 
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“A first rate adventure film!” 
PATHFINDER 





interruptions 
and inanities, but it turns into a 
demonstration of the energizing 
effect of pop culture upon rarefied 
art. Nichetti plays a director who 
agrees to host a television screen- 
ing of a film he has made, a wan 
imitation of a neo-realist classic, 
and who watches, horrified, as the 
film is chopped up, entered by 
ple from commercials, and 
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i 
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fate his creator has in store for 
him, retaliates by framing the 
director for another character's 


“She ee He ELECTRIC FILMMAKING, 
ae ADEMY AWARD rh pars disappearance. Unfortunately, 


TWO STERLING PERFORMANCES Bi esaibatiby gd AND SHIRLEY MACLAINE.” : many of Nichetti's ideas are better 

; LAYBOY in concept than in execution, 
though when his characters are 
zipping back and forth between 
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— Richard Corliss, TIME 
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@LITTLE VERA (1988). If this dull 
working-class drama, about a 





“A DAZZLING layabout (Natalya Negode) wating 
MOVIE FROM MIKE operator and clashing with her 
alcoholic father and weary mother, 






NICHOLS a 


weren't from the USSR, it wouldn't 
have elicited any of the hoopla 
that accompanied its American 
release. The (by Soviet standards) 
Steamy sex scene and the focus 
on lives that official portraits of the 
USSR might prefer to condemn or 
ignore may be an advance for 
Soviet cinema, but the movie is 
still sloppily made, technically 
inept, unfocused, and basically 
uninteresting. Director Vasily 
Pichul wants to be true to the 
dreariness of these lives, but does 
that have to mean such a charm- 
less, graceless piece of dishrag 
filmmaking? Running Arts at the 


Regent. 
THE LOVE OF JEANNE NEY 
(1927). G.W. Pabst (Pandora's 
Box) directed this drama about 
two young lovers involved with a 
group of sordid characters in post- 
World War | Europe. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 
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THE MASQUE OF THE RED 
DEATH (1964). Vincent Price stars 
in one of the adap- 
tations of Poe that Roger Corman 
directed in the early ‘60s. Nicolas 
Roeg was the cinematographer, 
and ‘60s icon Jane Asher co-stars. 
Boston Public Library. 

*&k&xkMAY FOOLS (1990). In 
this graceful and masterfully 
orchestrated new comedy, Louis 
Malle and co-screenwriter Jean- 
Claude Carriére use the Parisian 








A perfect hit! rots of May ‘68 as the marker for 
e of an era. film takes 
Brilliant, letter-perfect piace on a county estate in the 
south of France, e an elderly 
performances. -+ | | woman (Paulots Dubos) dies ad 
often funny. pond widower son Milou (Michel 
iccoli) sends for elatives 
—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE finds that his A her tye pe 







threatened by the heirs’ wish to 
sell the estate. But the funeral is 
delayed when the gravediggers 
join the general strike and the con- 
gregated “May fools” begin to cre- 
ate their own benign version of the 
revolution. The glow that couples 
them in new ways, like the lovers 
in the forest of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, is as endearing as 
it is comical and you begin to get 
Caught up in it. The movie doesn't 
stand up to the comparisons it 
invites to The Rules of the Game, 
but it's wonderful enough. Miou- 
Miou is superbly comic as Milou’s 
bourgeois daughter, and Piccoli is 
truly great. Nickelodeon, West 






“Magnificent, 
pulsepounding 
and majestic.” 


—James Verniere, BOSTON HERALD 


“The best film 
of the year.” 
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Newton. 

*&k*xMETROPOLITAN (1990). 
Bright, accomplished, endearing, 
and almost original, Whit 
Stiliman’s cerebral, stylized film 
about the New York deb-party 
scene shares the narrative mini- 
malism of Jim Jarmusch and the 





marginal, frivolous, and effete 
world and makes you care about 
these tuxedoed and 

reppies who gather to discuss 
socialism, play strip poker, 
bemoan their futility, and rip each 
other apart with venomous gossip. 
Redheaded Tom (Edward 
Clements) is a West Side new- 

initiated 


comer by jaded, Wildean 
Nick (played by Christopher 
Eigeman as an aspiring George 
Sanders) into this world labeled 
Urban Haut Bourgeois. Tom meets 
the thoughtful, ungorgeous Audrey 
(Carolyn Farina), who reads Jane 
Austen and has a crush on him, 
and it takes him a while to discern 
among the privileged frumpery 
what he truly needs and desires. It 
takes Stiliman a while to lift this 
tilm from being a Park Avenue 
Breakfast Club into something 
akin to Jane Austen's shrewd 
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eye for pathos, absurdity, and dig- 
nity. Nickelodeon, Harvard 


*1/2 MO’ BETTER BLUES 
(1990). Trite, awkward, preten- 
tious, and with the sour taint of 
misogyny, Spike Lee's jazz movie 
replaces the clichés of Hollywood 
only to re-create them with equal 
banality. Lee’s hero, trumpet play- 
er Bleek Gilliam (Denzel 
Washington) embraces is Spike 
Lee at his worst. Torn between a 
teacher (Joie Lee) and a singer 


and plot turn is predictable. 
There's the competing player striv: 
ing to headline the club (Wesley 


Snipes, sieekly 

a badly written role), the crooked 
club owners (John and Nicholas 
Turturro), the inept manager 
(Spike) hooked on gambling. The 
film is visually gorgeous and the 
soundtrack opulent, but Lee com- 
municates nothing of Bleek’s nar- 
cissism, obsessiveness, or agony. 
He focuses on black and white 
stereotypes instead of investigat- 
ing the nature of creativity in a 
hostile society. Beacon Hill, 


Arlington I. 

MOVING PICTURES. These 
installments in a series of pro- 
grams of short films by 
photographers include work by 
Robert Mapplethorpe, Robert 
Frank, Margaret Bourke-White, 
and Henri Cartier-Bresson. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*1/2 MY BLUE HEAVEN (1990). 


FBI witness-relocation program, 
and backed by a cast that includes 
Rick Moranis, Joan Cusack, Carol 
Kane, Deborah Rush, Julie 
Bovasso, William Hickey, and 
Daniel Stern, be so terrible? 
instead of writing more dialogue 
for these . screenwriter 
Nora Ephron pumps up a tired 
(and sappy) subplot. The actors 
work hard enough, especially 
Martin, whose lounge-lizard look 
and expression of third-degree 
boredom in his new sub- 
urb are uproarious. He has almost 
all the movie's funny line readings, 
of which there are pitifully few. And 
director Herbert Ross's meticulous 
finish is all wrong for the high- 
energy, -all-over come- 
dy the movie is intended to be. 

Place, Chestnut Hill, sub- 
urbs. 


he 
*NARROW MARGIN (1990). 
Peter Hyams’s remake of a ‘50s 
noir programmer is a B-movie 
dressed up in A production values 
that can't disguise the plot holes 
large enough to encompass the 
train on which most of the movie 
takes place. Gene Hackman plays 
a DA trying to protect a witness to 
a mob murder (Anne Archer) from 
the hitmen who've followed them 
on board. From what you see of 
Hackman ae Archer ona 
crowded train after telling her she 
couldn't be killed if there were wit- 
nesses), you can't help thinking 
she’s right to insist she'd be safer 
on the run. Meant to be sophisti- 
cated, Archer is classy only in a 
glazed way, and though Hackman 
has a few moments, the role is 
that of a dogged, honest Joe — 
which might be Hyams’s idea of 
character. He is not a director 


(1935). Although saddled with 
frothy romantic interludes (featur- 
ing spunky Kitty Carlisle and fey 
Allan Jones) and a bland musical 
score (including the awesomely 
icky “Cosi Cosa”), the first of the 
Marx Brothers’ MGM films remains 
one of the greatest comedies ever 
made. its classic moments 
are the famous stateroom scene 
and the final dismantling of // 
trovatore — perhaps the 
quintessential on 
Western civilization. ¥ Running 
Arts at the Arii Regent. 


ad 

PACIFIC HEIGHTS (1990). See 
review in this issue. Cheri, Fresh 

Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
1/2 PANIQUE (1946). in this 
is based on a novel 
Simenon and is itself 
for the recent Monsieur 
Hire, Paul Bernard plays a man 
who kills an old woman for her 
money, and Viviane Romance, 
with her deep, |’ve-been-around 
eyes, piays the lover who helps 
him frame an innocent man 


i 


23 
if ‘ 


fury 
the neighbors. The film is sus- 
tained by Simon's performance 
and Duvivier’s direction; he's a 
master of narrative and ambiance. 
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her international attention, por- 
trays an actress who has fallen 
speechiess and is no longer able 
to carry on with her daily life. She 
is taken to an island to 

under the care of a nurse (Bibi 
Andersson), and an intense 

of wills ensues. Bergman has 
never before expressed his obses- 
sions so perfectly: the distances 
between people; the compulsion 
to observe one’s own life as a cha- 


these themes in a film that point- 
edly proclaims itself a film, as 

lly self-aware as its 
characters. Harvard Film Ar- 
chive. 


**x*xPOSTCARDS FROM THE 
EDGE (1990). Carrie Fisher 
adapted her autobiographical 
novel about her drug rehab and 
career adjustments, but she cen- 
ters the movie on the relationship 
between actress Suzanne Vale 
(Mery! Streep) and her actress 
mother (Shirley MacLaine). What 
was a conventional plot about the 
love life of a mixed-up actress 
a comeback is now a much 
meatier dish about the same 
actress forging a professional self- 
identity in the shadow of an alco- 
holic show-biz parent whom she’s 
obliged to live with when she 
emerges from rehab. Fisher is well 
served by MacLaine’s juicy perfor- 
mance, and equally well served by 
Streep, who's allowed to shine as 
a comedienne and a good singer, 
and by director Mike Nichols. They 
= the thing a polish that makes 
this upbeat success story an old- 
fashioned Hollywood entertain- 
ment. Paris, Harvard Square, 


Circle, suburbs. 
**xPRESUMED INNOCENT 
(1990). Alan J. Pakula’s adapta- 
tion of Scott Turow’s terse, distinc- 
tive bestseller is reverent and dull, 
neither uncoiling the suspense 
that tensed the novel nor opening 
the mysteries of the soul that 
made it linger in the imagination. 
Telling the story from the first-per- 
son point of view of his hero, 
Rusty Sabich (Harrison Ford), a 
Midwestern DA accused of mur- 
dering his mistress (a pert and 
inane Greta Scacchi), a DA given 
to furthering her career in the bed- 
room. Pakula omits the central 
question of the novel: how reliable 
is Rusty? Cursed with a terrible 
haircut, Ford looks like an astro- 
naut stricken with angst, or per- 
haps gas. Brian Dennehy, in an 
atypically colorless performance, 
is the chief who's afraid 
his handling of the murder will 
affect him in the upcoming elec- 
tion; Raul Julia is Sabich's 
defense lawyer and Bonnie 
Bedelia is his wife. Charles, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*PRETTY WOMAN (1990). 
Starting from a premise as familiar 
as Cinderella (and if you don't 
catch the right away, 
a dozen coy references in the dia- 
logue will clue you in), this roman- 
tic comedy stars Richard Gere as 
a corporate raider who hires an 
inept hooker (Julia Roberts) to be 
his love bunny for a week. But 
when the two extremes of the free- 
enterprise system come together, 
sparks fy. ond and they fall in love 
(i.e., Gere stares into space while 
Roberts chirps Prince songs in the 
bathtub). Then they face the old 
bugaboo about whether he can 
respect her after paying for it and 
whether she can ever believe he'll 
see her as anything other than a 
$50 whore. Let's hope she's sharp 
enough to get a better deal than 
Ivana. Directed by Garry Marshall. 
Place, suburbs. 
*&*1/2 PUMP UP THE VOLUME 
(1990). Christian Slater's raw 
anger should make this disap- 
pointing movie better than it is; 
Still, it's the first film in a while to 
get even close to what's really 
going on inside t ’ heads. 
Slater plays a kid transplanted 
from the Coast to a suburban 
Arizona high school where the 
kids chafe under a disciplinarian 
principal. He finds his outlet when 
he uses his ham radio set to begin 
a pirate FM station, where he 
assumes the persona of Hard 
Harry, earning the admiration of 
students and the wrath of most 
adult authority figures, including 
the FCC. But the extreme narcis- 
sism of his on-air performances 
reflects his listeners’ preoccupa- 
tions; and to unite under a banner 
of nonconformity is oxymoronic 
and self-defeating — it's the same 
trap almost every defiant-teenager 
film falls into. What's left to recom- 
mend the movie Slater's 
modulated performance) is the 
excellent soundtrack. Copley 
Capitol, suburbs. 
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ripen ag enc 
This shrewdly structured con 
comedy is not only Bill ‘Murray's 
directorial debut (Howard Franklin 
was the co-director) but his best 
work on film. And Murray's 
inspired and flawless performance | 
is just one of many. As a disgrun- 
tled New York urban planner who 
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and then; with his accomplices 
(Geena Davis and Raridy Quaid), 
finds that getting to the airport is 
an overwhelming task, Murray 
waltzes the line between wise-ass 
farce and genuine feeling with a 
grace that is almost unconscious. 
His irony is dense and luminous, 
his timing with throwaway lines 
devastating. And he manages to 
turn New York into a Rube 
Goldberg device of mounting dis- 
aster. As the police chief on 
Murray's tail, Jason Robards does 
a dourer version of Murray’s own 
savoir faire. Arlington Capitol. 


R 
**x*xREBEL WITHOUT A 
CAUSE (1955). This melodramatic 
story of a juvenile delinquent adrift 
in a nightmarish '50s suburbia 
encapsulated the. alienation of a 
generation. Featuring moody/ 
flashy direction by Nicholas Ray, a 


Dennis Hopper, and Sal Mineo. 
Pasta. A d BP p cdetned shoot ~ a 


*&k&kkxSUNRISE (1927). F.W. 
Murnau's gorgeous melodrama 
was a financial flop, but it’s a mas- 
terpiece. Directed in the fluid, 
elaborate German Expressionist 
manner, it's about a happily mar- 
ried villager (George O'Brien) who 
is seduced by a conniving city girl 


breakingly beautiful Janet 
Gaynor). Exquisite photography by 
Charles Rosher and Kari Struss. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


T 

TEXASVILLE (1990). See review 
in this issue. Charles, Fresh Pond, 
Circle, suburbs. 

*&kTHE TWO JAKES (1990). The 
turmoil, disunity, and frustration of 
the making of this long-delayed 
sequel to Chinatown show in this 
film. It seems the work of a weary 
man of uncertain vision — 
strained, contrived, and inert, but 
with moments of fitful, 

clarity. The movie relies on 
Chinatown, and it also suffers by 
comparison. Set 11 years after the 
original film, in prosperous, post- 
World War Ii Los Angeles, it opens 
to find Jake Gittes (Jack 
Nicholson, who also directed) still 
in aA business of erring spouses 
but just as prosperous. After Jake 
intone a real-estate developer 
(Harvey Keitel) that his wife (Meg 
Tilly) is cheating on him, the man 
shoots her lover, who also hap- 
pens to be his business partner. 
Jake discovers that the crime may 
be one not entirely of passion, and 
he comes across a link to his own 
past. The driving force here seems 
more lethargy than mystery, and 
there are no characters big 
enough to suffer the primal mal- 
adies of its predecessor. 
Nicholson seems bloated, addled, 
and badly dressed, and as a direc- 
tor he doesn't show a lot of assur- 
ance. Arlington Capitol. 


*kkxk*xTHE UNBEARABLE 
LIGHTNESS OF BEING (1988). 
Philip Kaufman's film of Milan 
Kundera’s seemingly untransliat- 
able novel, adapted by Kaufman 
and Jean-Claude Carriére, is an 
epic that’s hip, funny, erotic, fleet, 
politically astute, and emotionally 
indelible. It is also one of the 
greatest of all literary adaptations 
ever put on film. Beginning in 
1968 Prague, just before the 
Soviet tanks rolled in, the film 
focuses on Tomas (Daniel Day 
Lewis, sly and magnificent) a 
womanizing surgeon caught 
between two women, the simple 
Tereza (Juliette Binoche), whom 
he marries, and the bewitching 
sculptor Sabina (Lena Olin). 
Kaufman dramatizes Kundera’s 
themes of lightness versus heavi- 
ness, freedom versus commit- 
ment with a playful inventiveness, 
even as he addresses questions 
of love, sex, freedom, history. By 
the time he switches gracefully to 
a mood of melancholy tragedy, 
the film has accumulated the 
emotional. depth of a classic. The 
performances are simply superb, 
and Binoche and Olin have the 
kind-of the beauty that, in the 
movies, can make an actress leg- 
endary. The peerless cinematog- 
raphy is by Sven Nykvist. 
Running Arts at the Arlington 
Regent. 


Ww 
*&k*xk*xWHITE HUNTER, BLACK 
HEART (1990). In this film of nov- 
elist Peter Viertel’s roman a clef 
about John Huston preparing to 
film The African Queen, 
director/star Clint Eastwood not 
only has the audacity to portray 
the Huston character but actually 
pulls it off, capturing Huston and 
penetrating to a core of pathos 
and solitude. The film itself is a bit 
of a mess, but Eastwood and the 
specter of the man he imitates 
hold it together. His character, 





John: Wilson, batties with the stu- 


dio over his latest film, and holds 
up location production so he, 
accompanied by his screenwriter 
(Jeff Fahey), can shoot an ele- 
phant. Eastwood underlines 'the 
character’s wry self-conscious- 
ness and resignation as he cre- 
ates and lives up to his image, and 
he takes pot shots at his own 
image as well. The movie some- 
times lumbers as gracelessly as 
the tusker Wilson is out to bag, 
and at times Eastwood's 
Hemingway-esque poses look less 
parodic than pathological. But the 
movie is a fair tribute to a great 
director, and to the loneliness of 
creation. Copley Place, Harvard 


*-*1/2 WILD AT HEART (1990). 
David Lynch ventures into the ter- 
ritory of the road movie gingerly, 
with calculation and contrivance 
subduing inspiration and spon- 
taneity along the way; yet ultimate- 
ly he claims the genre for his own. 
Nicolas Cage and Laura Dern play 
Sailor and Lula, who, after ork 
served a term for 
ter, head west in his T-bird con- 
vertible, fleeing Lula’s shrewish 
mother (Diane Ladd), who has 
sent a private eye (Harry Dean 
Stanton) after them. Cage and 
evoke a sweet and untram- 
meled passion unlike anything 
Lynch has done before, whether 
they're engaged in inventive, ius- 
ciously photographed pete aneetontig 
or in sleepy, free-associative con 
versations. But Cage's Elvis riffs 
grow into stilted mannerisms, and 
Dem's local-color cuteness grates. 
And the allusions to The Wizard of 
Oz straitjacket Lynch's imagina- 
tion. Still, he remains the master at 
constructing networks of funda- 


* mental evil. With Ladd’s melodra- 


matic and slyly subtle portrayal of 
the castrating mother standing in 
for Blue Velvefs Frank Booth, the 
movie can be seen as an exorcism 
of sexual demons, allowing a 
glimpse of this wild world's weird- 
est thing — love. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, suburbs. 
*&kKTHE WILD ONE (1953). As 
Johnny, the leader of a motorcycle 
gang that puts a small town on the 
defensive, Marion Brando defined 
“cool” and “hot” for an eritire gen- 
eration. “Cool” is a combination of 
undisguised sexuality, hip jargon, 
and the expertise with which 
Johnny keeps just out of the reach 
of adult authority; “hot” is the ten- 
sion always present beneath the 
cool surface. John Paxton’'s 
screenplay is an overwritten piece 
of ‘50s moralizing that tells us 
Johnny's not a dangerous rebel at 
all, just a classically misunder- 
stood teenager and a good boy at 
heart. But Brando's dark portrayal 
belies the script's compromising 
conclusion. Directed by Laslo 
Benedek, the film isn't very good 
— but it smolders. With Mary 
Murphy and an amazingly young 
Lee Marvin. Girl to Brando: 
“What're you rebelling against, 
Johnny?” Brando: “Whaddya got?” 
V Somerville Theatre. 

**xxTHE WITCHES (1990). 
Although flawed, Nicolas Roeg’s 
film of Roald Dahl's novel is 
sweet, dark, and exhilarating, one 
of the few delights of the summer. 
A young boy, Luke (Jasen 
Fisher), visiting his Norwegian 
grandmother (Mai Zetterling) is 
frightened and fascinated by her 
tales of witches. When his par- 
ents are killed in an accident, he 
and his grandmother move to 
England, where he meets his first 
witch. Moving to a seacoast hotel, 
the pair stumble onto a conven- 
tion of witches led by the Grand 
High Witch herself (Anjelica 
Huston). Huston exults in the 
comic creepiness of the High 
Witch. She coos and rants and 
punctuates her pronouncements 
with Wagnerian gestures and 
brusque, Borscht Beit crudities. 
Luke and his friend get trapped .in 
the witches’ scheme to turn chil- 
dren into mice, and from then on 
the movie's magic gives way to 
technology, as Jim Henson's 
audio-animatronics take over. 
They seem mere distractions 
from the tale’s real terrors and 
delights. Copley Place, West 
Newton, suburbs. 


y 4 

**xA ZED AND TWO NOUGHTS 
(1987). In Peter Greenaway’s 
cold-bloodedly bizarre comedy, 
two brothers, both zoologists (and 
former Siamese twins), have lost 
their wives in a freak auto acci- 
dent. The driver (Andrea Ferreol) 
had to have one of her legs 
amputated, and before long, the 
sadistic zoo surgeon insists the 
other leg be removed — though 
that's not enough to keep her 
from seducing the brothers. 
Greenaway works in a style that 
could be called High Modernist 
Baroque, with “civilized” music as 
the counterpoint to sex, mutila- 
tion, death. P the most you 
can say for this snooty howl of 
protest is that it takes some 

gumption to stay true to a vision 
this disgusted — and this 
Running Arts at the Arlington 


Regent. 
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’ “TEXASVILLE iS A GREAT MOVIE” 


_ Vernon Scott, UPI = 












“IEFF BRIDGES AND 
CYBILL SHEPHERD GIVE 
THE BEST PERFORMANCES 
OF THEIR CAREERS... 
ANNIE POTTS IS SUPERB.” 


— Marilyn Beck, 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 
















“CONSISTENTLY 






















Sar oene stn MaK ““TEXASVILLE’ IS POIGNANT, 
“DELIGHTEUL. FASCINATING AND SEXY” 
““THE ICICLE THIEF’ — Jeff Craig, 

IS A TOUR DE FORCE.” SIXTY SECOND PREVIEW 


- insdort. 
ARTS & LEISURE, NEW YORK TIMES 










‘TEXASVILLE 


It's Not. a Place...It’s a State of Mind 


BE te | ©1990 Nelson Films inc. All Rights Reserved. A COLUMBIA PICTURES RELEASE Patel 


STARTS TODAY, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th! 









COOLIDGE CORNER 
THEATRE 


290 Harvard St at Beacor 


Brookline 734-2500 





SORROW 


5:45, 7:30 
Sat. Sun. Mat. 2:20 


RED 
SORGHUM 


Sat. Sun. en "12s, 4:00 
Opens 10/5 
ee Dienep's crassic 


) 


AN NWN tv EE R\S Ja R ¥ 


Giz. 


“THE BEST THRILLER SINCE 
FATAL ATTRACTION... 


An astonishingly crafted, brilliantly 
acted masterwork that easily 
ranks among the best films 


of the year.” 
—Jim Whaley, PBS CINEMA SHOWCASE 


“CLASSY, 
CRACKLING 
SUSPENSE. 


Another ride down Hitchcock road, 
but a jolting and hypnotic one... 
Michael Keaton delivers a chilling 
performance.” —Peter travers, ROLLING STONE 


MELANIE GRIFFITH MATTHEW MODINE 
MICHAEL KEATON 





©THE WALT DISNEY COMPANY 





Running Arts 


Repertory Program at the 
Historic Regent Theater 


pecial Triple Feature! 
Celebrating Groucho 
Marx's 100th Birthday 
Fri., Sept. 28 Sun., Sept. 30 . 
“ANIMAL 
CRACKERS” 


at 9:00 (Sat & Sun mat 4:20) 
"HORSE 


FEATHERS" 26:15 


"DUCK SOUP" 
at 7:40 (Sat & Sun mat 3:00) 


MORE MARX BROTHERS! 
Mon,, Oct 1 & Tues., Oct. 2 


“A NIGHT AT THE 
OPERA" at 7:15 


STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 28TH! 


wnmnwew € CO Fvrm = € 6 


QTE: 128 - EXIT 24 
777-2555 | $93-2100 


“WOBURN” a. 
~ WOBURN RTE. 986.1660. RTE. 9 ot SHOPPERS 
26 


NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 











: 2OLwS 


CALL THEATERS FOR SHOWTIMES 





ANIL DU TAINS OPA 
QOLPH LUNDGREN 


come 
at | 





Gene Hackman - Anne Archer 


NARROV\V 


. 
aie KAARG IN 
Girne 


“ te “2 PROVOCATIVE, es : ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM 


ROMANTIC, TOUCHING” 
—Mike McGrady, 


PG 7 ra NEWSDAY cl oo E ws 
a" ar A D 
\ erRADisy 


R 





“A DISARMING AND 
Mkira <urcsawasg DELIGHTFUL COMEDY. 


Whit Stillman's ¢ 
DREAMS Metropolitan 
“A DELICIOUS FILM. 
BLE OF, THE YEAR JN ANY LANGUAGE: 


THE BEST ENSEM 


“A GRACEFUL, JAUNTY TURN. 
Te teh AE BAG HILL 


French 
_ Novak, 


oe | ~~ : 4 
. - ‘nt | MY SWEET. MAY FOOLS 


Sekt 


A MASTERFUL WORK.” 
~ dock Gormes 


CLINT EASTWOOD 
WHITE HUNTER 
pc} BLACK HEART 


“RICH AND NUTTY.. LATE SHOWS FRI/SAT NIGHTS : 
a fine new film bya fine FS. a ON we POSTCARDS FROM THE EDGE (R) __12:00 ANUS 66 |-3737 
Vincent Canby, New York Times 2 ‘ € ii OSs a METROPOLITAN (PG-13) ‘12:00 SPORT TICKETS NO A DA al Branly 

bad Whit Stillman s® hi “4 , SE p e WHITE HUNTER BLACK HEART (PG) :10 : = “rc RICH, POWERFULAND EXPLOSIVE. 


oe §Goodrellas . 


THE ROCKY HORROR new 35 Mad PRINT 


SOMERVILLE 


RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 
Pa JEFF BRIDGES CYBILL SHEPHERD MICHAEL KEATON GENE WILDER JEAN-CLAUDE VAN DAMME 
TEXASVILLE (R) PACIFIC HEIGHTS (R) FUNNY ABOUT LOVE (PG-13) DEATH WARRANT (R) 
DOLPH LUNDGREN POSTCARDS FROM GENE HACKMAN 
1 COME IN PEACE (R) THE EDGE (R) NARROW MARGIN (R) 
ary ae 
GOODFELLAS (R) HARDWARE (R) THE WITCHES (PG) 


JEFF BRIDGES WARREN BEATTY 
CYBILL SHEPHERD DICK TRACY (PG) PACIFIC HEIGHTS (R) 


TEXASVILLE (R 
GEORGE C. SCOTT Y GOODFELLAS (R) _| 


re exorcist 1 (e) i) faazercnarer 
.  JEAN-CLAUDE VAN DAMME 
KIEFER SUTHERLAND SPIKE LEE’S | ! 
FLATLINERS (R) MO’ BETTER BLUES (R) 5 DEATH WARRAMT (8) Ju —tove etd — 


4p 
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AT&T doesn't want to talk to 
just any Account Executive. 


But if you have the drive and ambition to succeed in the 
fast growing telecommunications industry, we'd like to 
hear from you. As an AT&T Account Executive, you'll work 
with the most advanced long distance services available. 
Act as personal consultant to customers in an assigned 
territory in Massachusetts, maintain and build existing 
accounts, and generate new business. We'll provide the 
training, tools and support you need to move ahead, and 
reward you with an extremely competitive compensation 
plan based on salary plus commission. 


Immediate opportunities exist for experienced outside 


sales professionals, preferably with a background in tele- 
communications service sales. College degree strongly 
desired. 


In addition, we have openings for motivated recent college 
graduates looking for a sales and marketing career with the 
telecommunications industry leader. 


We offer a comprehensive benefits package and significant 
growth potential for results-driven achievers. If qualified, 
rush your resume with salary requirements to: AT&T, 
Management Employment, Ref. BP928, 100 Southgate 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACTIVISTS 
CAREER/JOBS 
$17-25K/¥R 


YOU CAN DO MEANINGFUL 

WORK FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 

AND STILL EARN A LIVEABLE 
INCOME. 


CleanWater Action is hiring 
articulate and motivated entry 
level/career oriented staff. Join our 
grassroots staff in the fight against 
polluting our planet. 


eFightincinerators/ 
promote recycling 

e Protect ocean and 
shore resources 

© Elect progressive 
environmentalists 


to The State House 
Good benefits, valuable training, and 


development opportunites. 
Near MBTA downtown. Call Debby at 


423-4661. cc 


Pro Audio 
Company 


==> The right choice. 


COOKING 


DEMONSTRATOR 


Bread & Circus, a national 
— in _ b ire Foods ae 

upermarket Industry, is seeking 
a part-time Whole Foods Cook- 
ing Demonstrator 


The qualifed candidate 

must possess: 

* Willingness to prepare and 
promote items from all our 


— including meat and 


. so sales person: cd and 
great communication skills 

* Willing to work Monday & 
Thursday, 2:00 PM - 7:00 PM and 
Saturdays, 10:00 AM - 3:00 PM 

* Experience cooking with Whole- 
Foods a plus 


If you believe in our industry and are 
extremely motivated by the challenges of 
working with customers, then write to: 
Nancy Timbone, 

Bread & Circus 1163 Walnut Street, 
Newton Highlands, MA 02161 


Bread & Circus 


WHOLEFOOD SUPERMARKETS 


Part Time Dance Instructor 
needed for 10 week term (part of November 
and all of January & February). Possible 


maternity leave coverage. in April. 


© Must have experience teachi 
mone bee ore we as 
choreography a composition 

© Must ets performance experience and 
ability to mount a dance production 

© Must be able to work whweles 9-12 


Position could grow in 1991-92 
mic year. 


Send resume and 
‘st Bose 
n e 
Lawrence Academy 
Box 992, Groton MA 01450 
No phone calls please 


Parkway, Room 1B01, Morristown, NJ 07960. 


An equal opportunity employer. 


Mondays. Tuesdays. Any day. 
Because we're hiring take-out clerks, waiters, 
waitresses, grill operators, and dishwashers for 
Brigham’s Grand Re-Opening. 

We offer good starting pay and flexible 
hours. Apply today, because tomorrow there 
might not be any jobs left. 


>, Brighanrs. 
ae, FAVORITE iit 1914 


= BOSTON'S 
265 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Interviewing from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. on 
September 28th and 29th. 


Entry Level Ad Sales 


Expanding Classified Ad Sales Department 
has a position for an enthusiastic individual 
with good communication skills. Excellent 
ground floor opportunity for career minded 

eople interested in breaking into media sales. 
Send resumes to Dept. C. 


Sales Assistant 


Immediate o ening for a motivated and om 
going individual to assist the Classified Displa 
Sales Department. Duties include getting a 
tiser copy, billing, and phone coverage. Send 
resumes to Dept. A. 


126 Brookiise. Aveane 
Boston, MA 02215 


FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 Display Advertising 536-5390 x207 
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Are You tuterested in Health & Medicine? 


Word Processing Operators 
Transcriptionists sxast 
me 


yous? : 
AT WORDSMITH 
Full Time/Permanent Part time 
Learn Medical Transcription 


To be the star of a law firm, you 
should be a lawyer. To be the star in 
a hospital, you should be a doctor. 
To be the star of Wordsmith, you 
should be a word processor or a 
transcriptionist and be ready for the 
challenge of learning medical tran- 
scription. We're a-growing Cam- 
bridge service bureau seeking 
bright, energetic individuals with a 
Le speed of at least 65 wom. 
nowledge of IBM PC helpful but we 
will train talented people. Full time 
Or part time, /days /afternoons 
/evenings /nights. Good pay and 
congenial atmosphere. Free parking 
and easy access to the Red Line. 
Call 354-4050 Sam te 6pm 


WORDSMITH 


186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge 


Daughters 


of Alcoholic 
Fathers 


$200-$250 


Volunteers needed for 
Harvard Medical School 
Research Project 


For 1'/2 - 2 '/2 day study 
(weekdays only) 


Must be healthy and 
between 21-28 yrs. old 


(Blood Sampling Involved) 


For more information 


Call 855-2248 


AREERPRO 
Job-Winning 


Resumés., 


$10 Resumes. 
We Don’t Have Them and 
Neither Should You. 


UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY 
ASSOCIATION 


OF METROBOSTON, INC. 
DISABILITY SERVICES 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


CASE MANAGERS 


UCPA of Metro Boston provides community 
based residential services to physicially and 
developmentally disabled adults and adoles- 
cents.Experienced individuals needed to assist 
with daily living needs, coordination of ser- 
vices, and program operations. Some college 
and prior human services experience required. 
Salary $ 17,000 - $ 20,000 with good benefits 
including up to 40 paid days off during first 
year and 80% Health Insurance contribution. 
Call Lorraine Natula 
(617) 926-5480 
or 
Send Resume to: 
Lorraine Natula 
71 Arsenal St. 
Watertown, MA 02172 


E/O/E M/F/H/V 


VOLUNTEERS 


‘200 


Women, 21-28, 
needed for alcohol 
and marijuana 
sensitivity studies. 
Blood sampling 
involved. 


Call 
855-2248 


CLAIROL NEEDS 
HAIR MODELS 


: Are you looking for a change? : 
: Here’s your Chance to have a 
Micamiriicaiemiriicatit 

: & style done by profes- 
: sionals from Clairol. 


: Please join us at: 
MRC omU(adlelisimalelaa 


: 250 Franklin Street 
Boston, MA 


(Downtown crossing T-stops for Orange & 
Ked Lines; Park Street for Green Line) 


Mas balel eit com<| quae) elanelon)\ 


: Models chosen at that time 

: must be available Sunday, 

: October 7th or Monday, Octo- 
Mi lca c lao melepetacemeel om @rch am com erie 
: ticipate in the hair show. 
: Those chosen will recieve free 
: hair care products. 


: (Please no phone calls to the hotel) 


NON-SMOKING 
MEN 18-45 NEEDED 
FOR 18 DAY STUDY 

PAYING $1,200 


PHARMACEUTICAL 
RESEARCH 


MTRA, a clinical research center in 
Boston, MA, is currently recruiting 
participants for a live-in metabolic 

study of an investigational 
formulation of a marketed 
medication. Free room and board, 

a comprehensive health screen, and 
an excellent compensation for your 

time is provided. 


Call for more information weekdays 
between 9:00 am and 5:00 pm at 
617-522-0303 


MIRA 


Boston, MA 02130 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1990 


, 


We are seeking qualified professionals 
for our community based residences, 
apartments, and work training programs 
for mentally retarded adults. The 
great work environment, in-service 
training and benefits make the Wainut 
Street Center an excellent place 
to pursue a rewarding career. 


+ Experienced Residential Managers 
up to $19,500 

- Various Residential Positions 
up to $15,500 


* Relief Workers 
$7 per hour/Flexible hours 


Call 776-1448 


Between 9am-11am 


or send resume to: 
Personnel 
Walnut Street Center Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 
AA/EOE M/F/H/V 


Center, Inc. 


PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


Healthy men 
ages 21-35 
Weekdays only 
9-3 pm 


For 3 session study 
involving marijuana, 
cocaine, and 
blood sampling. 
(Taxi provided 


Earn $300 
855-2944 


Leave message 


All the world 


Lbnbeonag ness: ocho: J can sabre W taken 

resume is an expression of who your are and what you stand for. 

Getting a bargain basement resume speaks of low professional 
accomplishments. As the nation’s largest 


is a stage. 


But tickets are expensive. 


professional resume service, we create resumes that standout 
and help you get that job. Come in soon for a free career 
consultation and we'll review your current resume. 
eT SQUARE 
520 Comm. Ave. Suite 312 
DOW WN 
CROSSING 
423-2529 
59 Temple Place, Suite 611 


Find out what's worth seeing every week 
in the pages of the Boston Phoenix 


SPRINGFIELD 
413-734-7090 
WORCESTER 
FRAMINGHAM Rte. 9 792-3255 
872-2941 PORTSMOUTH, NH 
“THE HILL” 


NASHUA 
603-882-8377 (603) 436-9225 


450 Offices Nationwide. 
For the office nearest you, call 800-824-5858 
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VISUAL 


MERC! 
Full time openning self- 
motivated individual, 
degree in art or fashion 








































merchandizing required. 
Exp pref. in person 
from 10-6, ‘sonnel office, 
. . 2nd fir, Jordan Marsh, Brain- 
oasswin | 
aSSISt Wi 
roductior/PR/ GENERAL 
mragement. Ec, | EMPLOYMENT 
caitne Cot) OPPS 
full or part time. Great 
education with pay WBCN RoR RAD a@ rare 
Call Jeff at openning for someone with 


6 months or more ex- 
perience successfully selli 
retail radio advertisi 
us why your qualified for this 
chance at the big time by 
writing to: General Sales 
Mngr, WBCN Radio 1265 
Boylston ST, Boston MA 
15. WBCN is an equal 
opp employer, M/F. 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly. 


267-1234 


738-0044 





nen tt ASST, 


MUSIC INDUSTRY 
Full time -level position 











— recorded message. for individual w/ excellent 
Make $100 a day at home. typing (60-70 wpm), com- 
(617) 695-7040 a pet nig oy & Sg 
EARN $300-$500 per wk Sees 
eadi ks at home. BOSTON 
aan — ~— - ARCHITECTURAL 
ve lear ey to mak- 
ing more than ever yoy 320 sioneaty ' 4 Boston 
envelopes. Send just $1 02115. 
and SASE to: KEY, POB 243 FULL TIME 
Roselawn IN. 46372 Asst to director of education 
for small Architectural 


Make $3000 a month and 
: , school. interact with faculty 
more in ores” ™® ~—_and facilitate administration 





of on a, eve hrs 
req. . Letter of intent, re- 
RECESSION? sume and 3 names of refs by 
m+} RECESSION? Oct 1 to: Laura Robinson, Dir 
ind out how our associates of Educ. 
os achieving financial inde- PART TIME 





neg Neghece ie poet. 
urin u i 16hrs/wk, . some 
times “Call 663-699-1022 nn vi “ 
Sere CERNE PART TIME 
PROFESSION AL Academic advisor. Minimum 
B.Arch & 3yrs prof exp nec. 
EMPLOYMENT 8hrs/wk eves. EOE. Letter of 
intent, resume, 3 Ss of 
Ss refs for either position by Oct 
1 to: Lipscomb, Dir of 
STUDENTS & Student Affairs. 
aT | need Sue friendly 
out people ‘to make CHONA 
pa M5" fe. an CLOTHING FOR 
out sal im- 
mediately. Call David We ty tA =e 
ager who: 
937-4112 LV MSG Shes an eye for fashion, 


BUSINESS/SALE CEO. In- 
ternat'l entertainment elec- 
=. firm. Rare opp'ty: 


‘e100 ownership. 954-4444 


AYCARE DIRECTOR 
ultiservice agency in 
Chinatown is seeking a day- 


@ truly believes the cus- 
tomer always comes first. 
We offer: 

@ base salary pilus comm, 
@ competative benefits 
package, 

@ generous employee dis- 
count. Are you right for us? 
Call Erica btw 11-7, 
482-6803 








care director for large, bil- 

ingual pcoe. tron 

agency Support for this RUISE SHIP JOBS 
run program. Need to meet hire Summer/year round. 
OFC Director I! qualifications $306/$900 wkly. Photo- 
and have prior admin exp. Grapher’. tour guides, 
Resume to: QSCC, 885 = casino workers, deck hands. 
Washington St, Boston Hawaii, Carribean, 


02111. Bahamas. Call! 


1-206-736-7000 ext. 121N4 


——_—_—_—_ 
Extra money-up to $9/hr 
working at home. Send 
SASE to: Info TP/ST-5246 
Shrewsbury, MA 01545 





EARN $500-$1 
PT weekly Sing 
envelopes at home. Be your 
own boss! Easy work, no ex- 
perience. For free info send 
self addressed stamped 
evelope to: Alistate Mailers, 





POB 98b Palisades Park NJ INTERIOR 

07650. PLANTSCAPING 
Lighting designer wnted, —s pene gD 
must be trai & exp’'d. Live to care for tropical plants in 
shows & dance format in the city & suburbs. We offer 


Boston nightclub, Axis. 
Bring resumes to 13 Land- 
sdowne St, 262-2424. 


Small family-based private 
school needs physical sci- 
ence teacher. Shee per week, 
starting imm. Call Candy, 
617-442-2106. 


NIGHT 


a competative salary, 
benefits package & paid 
training for the most quali- 
fied applicants. Op- 
portunities for advancement. 
Car necessary. Part time, full 
time, weekdays. For an inter- 
view call Cindy at 357-5255 
















FORBIDDEN 


rece SROARWAY, 


Staff per- 
= 4g fotos ron 
i! ex 'e Ul} 

Denn 957-8984, pr 


pence li Sl 
Good pay/| cause 
Fund raise tr eat in Cen- 
tral America NECAN 
$7-9/hr! 524- 
Live/work in mountains. Ski 
‘aphers nded, New 
Hamphire, Vermont & 
Maine. Sharp Shooter 















HARV SQ RM for M 25+ coll 


grad in exch for 10hrs/wk w/ 
disturbed youth, 968.649 


Models Consulting Firm 
looking for new faces all 

s M & F for fashion and 
film. 266-5221 











Ni Scone 
a Market, for non- 
alchoholic juice bar. Sta 
at $7.10/hr. Brian 367-1 


Photo lab tech, exp'd to op- 
erate lab in New Hampshire. 
Pref exp w/ EP-2, and C-41, 
machine maint, quality con- 
trol. Sharp Shooter Pho- 


tography, P Frisco CO, 
80445, 303-668-3499 


RECEPTIONIST 
ARCHITECTURAL FIRM 
We are a young, friendly, 
medium-sized architec- 
tural/development & 
graphics firm in Cambridge 
looking for an intelligent, or- 
ganized & energetic person 
to work as our rece’ ist. 








Enjoya “ee ing en- 
vironment & the excitement 
of toda 


‘oces: ful. Full time, 
Beginning 10/15. Please cal 
office manager at 491-4413. 


$$/FUN/TRAVEL 
International fashion dis- 
tribution Co. needs 12 
people to open new offices 
throughout New England. 
Quick advancement, no exp. 








neccesary, we train. 
566-6329 

WANTED 
Call Massachusetts 


: oan u I. ty y ob tine. 
ee4-eee4. Open 7 

py $15 phone fee. Hiring 

warehouse help, drivers, 

mechanics, janitors, security 

guards ai al officg office 

help, (some train). 


WANTED: 
340 i to lose 


¢ people 
weight. 11-31lbs this month, 
and earn 


DIET OF THE 90'S. 
SS ie 


wee r 
VERIF IED 
100. 


This Sy ye 


We 
guarantee “Call 
617. 


tion. 20-25hrs/wk, even- 
Ho an Call Gayle at 
576-3394 


ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


A Vi 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $1000/$1500 . 


per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-869-7336 





DANCERS 


ry. 
at Naked Eye Cabaret 
Washington St, Boston, 
426-7462. 


CHANCE FOR $$$$ 


DANCERS 
WANTED 


Top salaries paid 


“THE GREATEST EXOTIC 
FEMALE REVIEW 
IN THE WORLD" 


Tom Caruso's 






















DIRECTORY 


“INTRODUCING — 
AN EXCITING 


NEW PRODUCT 
SAT prep video program 
consists of two VHS special- 
ized 60 minute tapes. Can 
increase SAT scores 4 


SERVICES 


ot encanta 
GHOST WRITER 
AND EDITOR. Proposal; 
Resume; Academic 
bag bere el 


ra 
*SCRIB 926-6116 





advance 'S1000- 30. 000. 
Guaranteed program with 
90% approval.Bad credit no 
problem! 1-800-926-3941. 
24 hrs, 7 days. 


DATING 


Jewish Introductions Inter- 
national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050. 


ROMANCE is back in your 
area. Don't just daydream. 
». Gall 747-848-1408 
PLATIME Dating Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 
For instant introductions 
call 1-900-820-3325 


ENVIRONMATCH 
Introductions for Earth- 
aware singles. Contact: On- 
line associates, Box 66 
Asford CT 06278 
































Boston's 
Easlest Way 















































CLUBBING. 


IT'S WHAT'S 
HAPPENING. 


FOR THE 
WHO-WHAT-WHERE 
CHECK THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLUB SECTION IN ARTS 














Chelsea, Ma 02150 
617-889-4911 


soREATICPANCERE., 


national and international 
bookings. Conatact S.E.P. 
1 342-SHOW 


Rattner 
Wanted: Sexy sophisticated 
women for phone sex line. 
Work from home. Good pay. 
quusateneeameniiane: 


all 


HOUSE- 
proeenndl Tree ne. 
house/apt sit 4-6 week, Oct 
SE, 
Now teed tee 232-4638. 


Need an English speaki 

home for a young student 
21yo from Nov-March in 
Boston area. Koji 424-9104 


Student with 4 years ex- 
perience in graphic arts 
pene a part — Position in - 
- par shop, agency, or 

rt department. Please con- 
tact a” Preston at 





Men Call 1°97%e2211 
Women Call 1 976*2233 


wrest 

















1°976°7676 @ 99/min 


Man to Man 
1°976¢ 2626 @ 99/min 









HEAR EMOTIONS 
ERUPT! 
Boston's # Listen line. Call 


1-976-2700. 
(95 cents per min. $2/ 1st 
min.) Beantown Prod. 
NY 
Swedish, European Women 
to Boston! Engen 
speaking, open minded girls 
ee on meet local American 
Guys. Call Britt for im- 
mediate contacts 
407-657-7773 

















GET CREDIT CARDS 


VISA/MASTERCARD/GOLDCARD a mons 
win instant $2.500.00 carn unr 


¢NO SAVING DEPOSIT REQUIRED - BAD CREDIT/NO CREDIT OK 


© MOST EVERYONE ACCEPTED + CASH ADVANCES 


Proven New Method Now Makes It Possible For You 
te Reestablish Your Credit > Ne One Rejected 


1-900- 


$49.95 per call charge, will be reimburst with credit card issue 


oe oe oe OT 6. 


24 hours 





BOX STOP 
Used & New 
moving cartons 
FOR LESS 


HOME 
SERVICES 


sanding stain- 
np ear — 





City Appliance Repair. All 
hsehid appli's repaired. All 
makes and models 


CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 


COMPANY, INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 
COMMERICAL 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work, Contact Patrick at: 
289-4701 


Ming Cleaning oe 
$6/rm, windows $5, laundry, 
handy work, (617) 825-6241 


SEAR orem 
MOVERS 


xivan 282-71 
n schedule 
"082-71 282.7195 


Ne AY Ore Pe 
ae N 

West Ali 48. We (unjload/ 
CARRIER & | 
" 492-4837 (24hrs) 


AMOVING 


EXPERIENCE 
We handie belongings 


a 











BLUE STREAK 
TRANSFER 
+ comm'l moving. 
Lic., 100% ins. Pro service, 
low $. References 661-1122 











BOB’S MOVING 
Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 
Charlies River Movers exp. 
local and dist. serv. 
332-7022 lisc & ins 24/hr 
MOTION MOVERS 
HAUL ALL Local or long dist. Courteous 
The best and cheapest efficient service. 277-0525 
movers in town. Local and 1-800-412-4244 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- BEST PRICE MOVING | 
sonal service. Office, 1 gh & Get a professional job at 
houses. No job too Frye price. Lic & ins. 
fe too small. 322- 679, 17-899-3480 617-739-7781 
MPOU & fly ineured. “SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
’ Since 1 . Experienced, 
ISAAC’S MOVING Cost Effective. 944-7719 


Licensed and insured. 





Big and small jobs. 
FE = oe hart mona THE DEADLINE FOR 
Call 617-254-0450 PLACING 
PES ack bse SERVICES 
Man with new clean vans 
for small moves & deliveries CLASSIFIEDS 
Ten years exp; flat rates, IS WEDNESDAY 
rs. 7 
Call 1-508-356-9960 ll 
or 1-617-622-4782 V.V.V. MOVING 


Professional, Insured 
Experienced, Low rates 
Call 643-5723 


MAN WITH VAN 
Reliable & Efficient 
(617) 965-4979 





AT THE 
MOVIES? 


Check with the authority. 

THE BOSTON PHOENE: ix 

The Arts & Entertainment 
Authority 





SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 3 


ARETE 
APARTMENTS 


ee 
No Fee 
studio $4 
$600 
$82 
$845. 
787-2777 


ro 


2BR w/porch 
2BR w/pkg 
RE, 


Pa 


BEACON HILL, Beacon St, 
1BR lux apt, frnshd. inci all 
utils, concierge service, re- 
nov lobby. Shr deck. 
$825/mo. 423-5591 


BOSTON, 3-4BR in 3-fam, 
pkg, walk to T, nr NU. $900, 
no fee. Brian, 239-1830 


BOSTON, Park Plaza, stu- 
dio, $550 inci ht/hw. Renov, 
Nr T. 332-0427, 449-3059 


BOSTON, Brghm Cir, 6 rms. 
$950 htd. Free mo w/ 
refs. Pets OK. 731-27 


BOSTON, Spe | area, 3 
rm condo. $700, a 
elect. Avi now. 894-3767 


APT FOR RENT 
BOSTON Harbor view, 7 
room Victorian apartment. 
Historical 


750/mo. Call 
567-1135 or 569-7553 




















BOSTON, Irg studio, hdwd 
firs, e-i-k w/new cabs, nr T. 
$450+utils. 277-4838 





BOSTON, Med area, new re- 
novations, 3BR, hdwd fi, 
new kit, dw, w/d, intercom. 
Avi now. No Fee. 965-5242 


BOSTON, Mission Hill. Lrg 
3BR nr T. Gas heat, hdwd 
fis, e-i-k. $775+util 277-4838 


BOSTON, newly renov 1BR 
in brick Greek revival hse, 
w/d, yard, small deck, ca- 
thedral ceilgs, safe nbrhd. Nr 
T, 10 min to dwntwn. Rob, 
eves, 567-2223, or Glynece, 
569-8582 Iv msg 


CHARLESTOWN, off High 
St, 1BR+study, storage. 
$515+utils. 492-3421 


STON, South End, Irg 
1BR nr Pru, hi Fann 
ht . pkg avi. . On 
pre nr Pra, $950-$1050 ing 
ht/hw. 2rm studio, $600 inci 
utl, pkg avi. 266-8822 


BOSTON- So End; E Spring- 
field St, 2BR condo, private 
roof deck, fireplace, $850+ 
utils (508) 587-3030 


BOSTON, So End, 2BR 
$675, 3BR $895 unhtd. Mod 
K & B, clean secure bidg. No 
Fee. 731-0895 


BOSTON South End, no fee, 
3bdrm, wrkg frpic, full ap- 
pliances, hdwd firs, nr T, NU 
Berk, $1200/mo+ utils 
617-859-7324 


BOSTON, South. Elegant 
2br, split level, 14ft ceils, d/d, 
w/w, w/d, avi now-Nov 1, nr 
T, $840+ ht, incl pkg, 
268-0784 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE, Med 
area, 4rm ge w/yard, w/d. 
$750 no fee. Frndly nghbors. 
445-1693, 427-5557 


po pn 1000 sq ft. Mod 
RR condo. E-i-k, d/d, OR, 








5 


9 














ful dck, pkg, Idry in . cls 
to T $' lo fee 254-2550 
BRIGHTON, 2BR $850 incl 
ht/hw/pkg. Nr T. Lndry. 
Owner, 332-3163 
BRIGHTON, NO FEE 
Just Listed: 
Studio 30 
1BR $550. 
RE 734-4200 


BRIGHTON, Oak Sq, 3BR, 
newly renovtd, dw, hdwd 
firs, drvwy, backyard, back 
porch, close to bus line. 
$975/mo. Jim, 566-0330 


BRIGHTON, studio. $550+ 
utils. E-i-k, hdwd firs. Quiet, 
next to park. Nick, 731-4533 


BY THE PARK 
BRIGHTON, studio. . E- 


i-k, hdwd firs. Quiet, avail 
asap. Nick, 731-4533 








KLINE. 
cious INE LR on 


Beautiful s 
quiet st in idge Corner. 
Nr T, stores, restaurants, 


supermarkets. Comes with: 
Piano, Wall to wall, dw/d, 


BROOKLINE/Boston, Riv- 
erway Hse condos: nr 
Hosps & Br ype ie - 
cercise rm. 

studio, $525. 1BR, 28, 
Huge 2BRA, $825. All htd. No 
Fee. 547-0026, 739-6212 


GREAT APT! 
gee pkey Car, irg 
3BR, 1300 porch, 
backyard, w/ Gulet st. Very 
close to C-line. $1395. No 
Fee. Owner, 731-2578 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE, 








PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
iS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 
CAMBRIDGE, 3br pch yd nr 


Harv-Huron prk bus 
492-5058 fam, pet fine. 


CAMBRIDGE, Alewife, wik 
to T, Irg 2br, Srm, mod kt, 
rs, 2prchs, pkg Ny 
avi, $1000/m 

97 





utils expt= 


APT. 


FINDERS 
Studios, 1-5 BR 
apts & houses; all 
prices; Boston, 
Brookline, Cam- 


bridge & all sur- 

rounding suburbs. 

Call Herb at Furst 
Venture Inc. 


617-738-0044 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville, nr 
Harvard: 1-2BR $575, 2BR 
$650. trg-3BR $800. Porch, 
pkg. Pets OK. No Fee. 
547-0026 


CAMBRIDGE N, 5 rm 2BR, 
hdwd firs, 2 porches, w/d, 
nice nbrhd. $925+. 661-9767 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, beaut 
frpicd 4 rms, huge yard, pkg. 
75; Inman lovely 6 
rms, 2-3BR, wd firs, dw, pkg. 
$773; Somerville, nr red line 
beaut 5 rms, wd firs, porch. 
$750. Pets OK. 

Sander RE 864-8772 


CAMBRIDGE, sunny attrac 
small 2BR, whole 1st fi, nr 
Kendi, $675+ht. 491-7156 


CHARLESTOWN, 3 mo free 
rent, 1st fir, 3700 sq ft, ideal 
artist, woodworker, 
photog, etc. $1700/mo inci 
all utils. 232-9488 


CHELSEA, a beautiful 1, 2 or 
3BR, stained glass, mod K & 
B. 5 min/bus line to Bos. No 
Fee. $595 unhtd. 889-2866 


CHELSEA, 2 2 B tru! 
Quaint waterfrnt Area: a 
1BR duplex, open Ivg w/hig! 
ceilngs & tons of sun. Great 
ktich, _ yard. $525. RE 
Open 7 days 884-1515 


CHELSEA- Hist Wtrfrnt, ig 
2BR, hdwd firs, water views, 
$600 no fee, 227-8069 


CHELSEA, Irg 1BR w/den. 
Waterfront, new kitch & ba, 
15 min to Boston, T. No fee. 
$550. Avi 8/1. 749-1525 


CHELSEA/ Prattville, beaut 
renov 5rm 2BR apt w/seprt 
study in Vict 3-fam. Sunny 
porch w/view of Boston, 
hdwd firs, ceilng — mod K 
& B, d/d, drvwy pkg. On T. 
$775 htd. Owner, BS -0112 


af 





- 





IT’S A BEAUTIFUL 


PLACE! 
CHESTNUT HILL, modern 
2BR condo, w/w carpeting, 
eat-in kitchen, a/c, 2pkg 
spaces, pool & tennis courts. 
Plenty of closet spc. $850. 
Lve msg. (508) 927-4738 


COUNTRY COMFORT. 
Luxurious, new 4.5rm 
cathdr'! ceils, w/w, balcony & 
porch. Pond, meadows, gar- 
dens, trails, pkg, Indry. 
35min Boston bus. No smk. 
$800. Also, furn'd all utils, 
2rms, $390. 354-4444. 


DORCHESTER, a big 3BR 
apt, newly renvtd, hdwd firs, 
safe nbrhd, w/d, porches, 
nice yard, nice landlord. New 
gas ht, $750 288-3453 


DORCHESTER, Fields Cnr, 
4BR 2 ba, 2 kitchs, formal 
din rm, irg 4 rm, off-st pkg. 
Convt to T. $1100. Jeff, 
508-487-0042 


DORCHESTER, Jones Hill, 
lrg sunny recently renovtd 
2BR. Lrg mod eat-in kit 
ser to back porch, d/d, 
Ivg rm & din rm, hdwd firs. 

§ 00/mo+utils. 436-5771 


DORCHESTER, Irg 2rm stu- 
dio in safe nbrhd. On T. $450 
incl utils. 265-9566 


DORCHESTER, Meetin 
Hse Hill, bright breezy 2B) 
apt, faces park, ocean view, 
mod kitch, new deck, nr T. 
$650/mo+utl. (d) 432-2554, 
(e) 282-4814 


DORCHESTER, studio apt, 
3rd fir of renovtd schooihse, 
charming. Hdwd firs, deck, 
off-st pkg, d/d, convt to red 
line. Ht/hw inci. Avi 10/1 
$580/mo. Call Matt, 
508-529-6395 eves 


5 MIN TO SO. END 
DORCHESTER, tree-lined 
pleasant st, nr T, 2 & 3BR 
. homes. $650- 





EAST BOSTON, Irg tux alt 
new 2BR 1Veba twnhse, d/d, 
indry. $800. RE, 569-2021 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nice 2BR 


pics. $650+utils. 
427-5840, 524-7006 


JAMAICA PLAIN, irg 5BR, 2 
levels, 2 ba, mod kitch, w/d, 
natri firs. $1600. 524-86 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Irg 


. lvrm, bth & 2 wrkg 
aval on/bef 10/1. 
732 of 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2brm, mod 
kt & bth, frnt & bck prch, 
hdwd firs, 1st fir $750, 2nd fir 
$800, 524-8686 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 rm htd 
apt, on T. $350. 323-6786 
after 3 pm 




















































































































































































sane Sanath en 


apt, 
Arbrtm entrance. 
condtn, all conveniences. 
Bargain at $850+. 524-4045 


JAMAICA PLAIN, beaut 1BR 


hdwd fis, much expsd wd, ir 
we 6 See eo Se ‘ 
617-522-1882, pis lv msg 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2-3BR nr T 
& Arboretum. Clean, quiet, 5 
rms, porch, pantry, wd firs. 
Easy to schools, etc. Avi 9/8. 
No fee. $800. 522-3449 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1BR apt in 
hse. Cozy & charming. 
htd. 522-3552 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 48R, 2 
firs, avi immed. Newly re- 
novtd. $900/mo. 524-7 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3BR in Irg 
Vict 3-fam, nr Forest Hills, 
$810/mo. 245-9132 (e), 
577-9813 ext 5503 (d) Chet 


JAMAICA PLAIN, irg 2BR, all 
natri wd, wd firs. $850. No 
Fee. Atlas RE, 628-8900 


MALDEN, 2BR, convt to T, 
w/d hkup. Avi 10/1. 
15+utils. 397-0629 


MEDFORD, Dexter st, Irg 
mod 5BR 8 rm, d/d, “a 
Indry, $1500+ utils. Call for 
details. 666-0750 


MEDFORD, ultra-mod 
3BR townhse-style, d/d, a.c., 
microwv. $1050 htd. No 
pets. Sal, 395-3020 


REVERE, outstandi 5v2 
rms, 2nd fir, new K&B, d/d, 





























ROSLINDALE, 7 rm 3BR 
duplex, 2-fam, sunny, hdwd 
firs, quiet st nr T. Cats OK. 
$900+. Avi 11/1. 325-6669 


SOMERVILLE, 1st fir, 4 irg 
rms, 2BR, newly renovtd. Nr 
T. Off-st pkg. 623-8874 


SOMERVILLE, 2BR, Ir, e-i-k, 
nr Prtr, porch, cable, washr, 
garage avi. $650. 625-9256 


SOMERVILLE — 2nd fir, 
2BR mod bath & kitch. Frnt & 
rear porch. $387+/mo. Nr 











Tufts & Davis. No pets 
623-2800 x3262, or 
623-3604 


SOMERVILLE, 2BR 2ba, ez 
access to Boston, Camb, 
1-93. Off-st pkg, a.c., w/w 
crpt, for $875; Must See. 
wknds & eves, 508-369-5190 
Bob Clark, (d) 933-8878 


SOMERVILLE, quick drive to 
Boston, bright 3BR apt 
w/porch & irg eat-in kit, Win- 
ter Hill, nr Rt 93 & Broadwa 
buses. Pets OK. $840. 
508-369-0417 





SOMERVILLE, mod 1BR, 
hdwd firs, $550; 2BR, hdwd 
firs, nr T, $700-$750; 

3BR $875-$950, No Fee 
Atlas RE 628-8900 


SOMERVILLE, Munroe St, 
ultra-mod 2BR, excel loctn, 
plenty of pkg. $850, no utils. 
Call for details. 666-0750 


SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill, 
1st fir of hse, 4 irg rms (1 or 2 
BR), lots of shelves, great 
mod eat-in kit, nr buses 
$675+. 782-1690 


SOUTH END Lrg 3BR. Mod 
renov, hdwd fis $1300 ht & 
hw incl No fee 267-7161 


natant 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


CAMBRIDGE, small com- 
mercial bidg for light manuf, 
office or artists spc. 2400 sq 
ft. Off-st pkg. For Sale, 
$175K, or lease, $6/sf triple- 
net. (e) 508-886-2389 
617-266-6429, Cliff (d) 


EVERETT, heavy/light in- 
dustrial manufacturing spc 
from $200-$1000/mo. Call 
for details. 666-0750 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


ALL N, No Fee, Huge 
5-6BR tri-plex, 1Yzba, w/d, 
d/d, finished bsmnt, grill, 
pkg. $1300. 731-2211 


CAMBRIDGE North, 3BR 
hse, off-st pkg. $1000/mo 
+utils. 11/1/90-6/2/91, flex. 
876-2154, lv msg 


LEXINGTON-4 bdrms, 2 
bths, B-yrd, nr sch & 128, 
$1300 mo. call 861-6687 


NEEDHAM-4 bdrm, 1 1/2 
bth. B-yrd, 20-min to Bos. 
$1280 mo. 861-6687 


WATERTOWN- 
BELMONT - NO FEE 
4BR 2'2 baths, porch, 
4 miles=12 min T to Harvd, 
ory, 3 spcs, family or group. 
$1700+. 489-0073 eves 


HOUSEMATES 


TO RESPOND TOA 
ROOMMATE/HOUSE- 
MATE AD WITHA @ 
DIAL: 1-976-PLUS 
$.29/MIN 


$.99 1ST MIN 


ALLSTON, 14 rm alv in ex- 
taordinary semi-coop hse 
w/trees, yard, view, grand 
piano, shared amenities, nr 
T. 4M, 2F skg 1F w/high 
compatibility; scientists, 
rad stdts, profs. $340+ 
87-2831 


ALLSTON, 4M sk M/F for 
hse on qt, green st. Lndry, 
yrd, porch, cat & too man 
books, $320+ util, 787-591 


ALLSTON 6M/F (24-32) 
gay/strt semi-coop hse sks 
M/F for 7/1 & 9/1 ig hse nr T, 
no smk/pet $254+ 789-4923 


ALLSTON Nd resp M or F for 
6 bed Central huge room w 
park $275+ utils 782-437 
787-0484, 254-6124 


ALLSTON Nr Hrvd Sq & T 
1M/F to shr hse w/3 others. 
Clean, quiet, pkg, w/d $430+ 
254-4218, 789-3684 


| 
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ALLSTON 
rmmts wtd for nice 5BR 
home. $325, all utils inci. 
Yard, pkg, bsmnt. 232-0967 


ANDOVER, GM to shr Irg 
3BR home w/2 prof GM nr 


frpic, pho. deck. $500 
& util. No yy 
508-470-0814 2011 (exp 
10/03) 


ARLINGTON, 1brm avi in 
2brm hse, 1st fir, yrd, grge 


. frpic, dnrm, ivrm, eat-in, 
8595 /mo + utl, 648-3315 


ARLINGTON, 1 M/F for 4BR 

dupix. W/d, driveway, Nr T, 

beautiful, clean hse. $345+ 
641-3818 


10/1, 641-1708 


ARLINGTON - 2F 1M sk 1M 

fr semi-coop, Ig sunny hse 

ey ice, no 9 | 
+ avail now 641-4031. 


ARLINGTON 2M 1F 25-41 
seek 1F to share coop veg- 
ie hsehid. We're frndly, 
eminist, rspnsbie, environ 
aware _inviti same. Our 
sunny 2fir apt has piano, art, 
porches & garden. Nr T. No 
smoke or pets. $325+ 
641-3107 


ARLINGTON, 4 prog Fs sk 
5th, 30+ nonsmkr to shr 
12rm_semi-veg, semi-coop 
hse. Frpic, piano, w/d, deck, 
yrd. No more pets. $375/mo 
+ utils, 646-9716 


ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 
join frndly stable indept co- 
op w/ Ms & Fs 30+. 1 or 
2rms avi. Comfortable, neat, 
spac hse w/ grdn, yrd, prch 
Nr T, pond. No smk/pet. 
646-6393 


ARLINGTON Center. 1 
mature quiet prof M 30-50 to 
shr snny 6.5 rm condo 
twnhse w/ owner. No 
smk/pets $600+ 648-0145 


ARLINGTON- Coop forming- 
weicome singles, families 
w/kids, no smkrs call Sharon 
646-5842 


ARLINGTON-Ctr, 1M/F for 
great 2 story house, quiet 
loc, 2 biks to Mass Ave and 
T, w/d, nice yard, 2 oo: 
age, $550+ util 646-095: 


ARLINGTON Hgts. 1M/F 
wntd to shr 3BR w/2 prof M 
LR DR ktch study 2 full baths 
yrd deck prkg w/d dw stor. 
Lrg BR avi $450. 646-3219 


ARLINGTON-Music/arts 
house forming. 2 M sk 2-3 
M/F 23+ for semi veg indep 
hse. We rehrse in sound 
proof bsment, have car, cat. 
and furn's. 391-3223 


ARLINGTON prof F 26+ for 
cheerful, warm and spacious 
indep hse. Nr T, Spy Pond. 
$330+, 648-4313 


ARLINGTON, sk 1M for Irg 
4br house on Mass Ave no 
smk/pets, prof 24+ $330+ 
646-2150 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


BEDFORD-2M prof sk hsmt 
25+ nsmkr to shr 3br hse 
pkg w/d, d/w, hdwd fir, frpl, 
2bth, no pets, $430+ 
275-3213 

sks 


BEDFORD, M prof, 
hsmte to shr quiet 3bdr 
home, avi immed $350+, call 
275-4024 


BELMONT Lrg home on bus 
line. Skng 2 hsemts. We are 
3 adults in 30s+ 2 pets. 3 
bths, huge kit, full bsemnt 
$385 incl utils 489-1087 


BELMONT 3 M/F 30ish to 
shr 4bdr/3 study hse. Quiet, 
pkg, liv/din. Eat in kitchen, 2 
frp!, hardwood floors, attic, 3 
bath. no smokng/loud mu- 
sic. $400+. Avi 9/15 or 10/1 
484-4407 


GRACIOUS 0-OP 
BOSTON 3M, 2F 29-60 seek 
to share warm, handsome, 
co-op home w/ non-smoking 
M/F, 25+. Convenient, 
stable, neighborhood. Wood 
stove, friendship, popcorn. 
$359 inc utils. 327-3647 


BOSTON- So E, nr Copley 
wrkng/happy nsmkng hsmte 
to share partially furn 2BR 
arden twnhse, dw, w/d, 
550+ utils. 338-6690. 


VICTORIAN CHARM 
BRIGHTON, wd work, prch, 
yrd, 3F, 3M sk respnsbli 
nsmkr 27+, EZgoing, 
frndship, icecream, spunk, 
$435 incl utis, w/d, 783-1228 


BRIGHTON Ctr sk clean, 
prof, M/F shr hse. Quiet, 
safe neigh. Walk to shops+, 
T; BU, BC, Hvd, 10min to 
Pike, 310+ 787-5454 


BRIGHTON Room in house. 











posit 782-5843 


BRIGHTON, shr 5BR 2 ba 
duplex. Pkg, on T, yard, new 
cab kitch. $350. 782-4732 


BROOKLINE, 
Furnished room in good 
nghbrhd Nr BU, 3 T lines, 
schools, hospitals, stores, 
Separate entrance, phone, 
refrig. No cooking. Be quiet, 
clean, non-smkr, $95+ 
/week. 566-0967 Iv msg 


BROOKLINE, 2 prof F to shr 
Irg sunny 5BR hse, Long- 
wood on D line, hdwd firs, 
w/d, no smkg/pets. $350+ 
utils. Avi 9/1, 10/1. 731-3658 


BROOKLINE 3F sk 1F non- 
sm Prof/grad 26+ to shr 
4BR Clidg Crnr. 1 dog no 
more pets. $345+ 232-0380 


BROOKLINE, Ci Crn, sunny 
luxurious rms in beaut 11rm 
victorian condo, flex lease, 
pkg $475-$585, 734-4529 





BROOKLINE, Coolidge 
Corn, critically acclaimed 
hse of 3 sks 4th (30+), irg rm, 

utils. No 


. grdn, b b 
emkrs/pets/Republicans, 
$455/mo includes all utils & 
pkg, 731-0014 


BROOKLINE F non-smoker 
28+ to shr irg 4BR in hse 
near Cooli Corner/T, 
$375+utils, 738-5641 


BROOKLINE- La house 
to share with 5 professionals 
$300 inc parking. No smk. 
Avail now. Call 738-7104 


BROOKLINE rmmte sought 
for Chestnut Hill home, spac 


feminist hsehid. 232-4630. 


CAMBRIDGE, 2F sk F 25+ 
for irg 3br apt nr Porter Sq, 
$300+ secur, call 492-9104 


CAMBRIDGE- 2M 2F sk 
1M/F for non veg coop. Walk 
to Harvard/Central, tree 
lined st, no smoke, $300+ 
868-4236 before 10pm. 


WANTED: HARV. ‘ 
Cambr etc (max min 
T/bus to Harv Sq) GWM 40s 
smkr wnts shr ur owned 
home (us/GWM 30+) pref 
own bath. Garage a must. 





No drugs, cats, music 
522-8545 

CAMBRIDGE inman sq 
1F/3M sk interesting woman 
26+ for friendly i 5bdr 
house. Deck, w/d, 5 no 
smk/pets 354-8425 


CAMBRIDGE, In. Sq, great 
place. Lrg, nicely frnshd, 
quiet st. Cheerful nut, de- 
signs a little, cooks a lot, 
prefer frndly indpt woman 
w/sense of humor. 
$315+utils. 666-1313 

@ 2682 (exp 10/2) 


— 
CAMBRIDGE, nonsmkr for 
2BR apt in 2family nr Fresh 
Pond £450+, 868-6823. 

@ 2589 (exp 10/3) 


——— 
CAMBRIDGE non-smoke 
Prof/grad student to share 
huge new 2bdr luxury apt on 
river. Sauna, ecer rm, pool, 
Indry. w/d, balcony, priv 
bath, $650, 577-7293 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Kendall. 
Shr 7 rms. W/d, on st pkg, 
1st & last $330+ 876-2272 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, seek 
roommate to share 4BR apt. 
Walk to Harvard, $305, 


661-0094 


CAMBRIDGE Somer line. 2 
biks to Davis Sq T. Sk Hat 
several openings $170-$275 
for 8 person, ez going, semi- 
coop. Ages 305-20 

1 cat, no more pets. Lrg hse, 
qt nbrhd, at w/d 

629-243 


CANTON comtemporary 
4BR nr 128, Blue Hills, 
Comm train, nonsmkr, 25+ 
$350inclusive. 828-8308 


CHARLESTOWN- 2F sk non 


w/d, dw, fr pic, bsmt, $425+ 
10 min to city 242-8977 10/1. 


CONCORD 1M/F for attr 
4BR dupix nr Ctr. HW fis, 
ytd, deck, w/d. No smk/ 
pets. Avi now $340+ 
508-369-0094 


DEDHAM gprp living in the 
suburbs, 30 min th of 
Bos, nr 128,1,135. Warm lov- 
ing healthy smoke free en- 
viroment, professionals 
singles/couples, age 30-60. 
$350+ 617-326-5371 


DORCHESTER Amazing 

M Arch sks M/F 25+ to shr 
food & love of Ig renov sunny 
vict hse. Pleasant St, nice 
neigh, red line. No ci vinty 
$350+ Call Brian 52 


HYDE PARK Milton. Lg vict 
cntry home. Resp, clean, 
GWM 25+ no smk or drugs. 
$275+util 361-3919 


HYDE PARK, to shr a 2BR 
hse, frnt & back yrd, 

quiet residential area, nr T, 
plenty of room. No smk. Avi 
now $500. Call 364-4347 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 4BR 2 min 
walk to T, oak firs, porch, vry 
quiet, nice st, trees, pets ok, 
1 M/F, avi now or Oct 1, 
$300+, 522-8906 eve, or 
426-1835 Ive message 


JAMAICA PLAIN, hsmt for 
must see hse w/ 3 nice M/F, 
drk rm, sndprf music rm, 


frpic, deck, . w/d, ar T, 
$5404 522-8808, 963-9488 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1F seeks F. 
Own study and bdr in lov 
Vict. Shr kit, bath, din, yard, 
prch. Walk to orange and 
green line, Jamaica Pond 
and Arboreton. $500/mo + 
expenses. 522-2883 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 1M/F for 
. hdwd firs, 
porch, near arboretum & T, 
$350 inc ht, 522-5269 


JAMAICA PL COOP HS 
4F 2M (25-45) + 4 yr old sk 
hsmte to shr meals, chores 
+ great old hse W/ frpic/yd + 
W/D. Near bus, T, reas rent. 
Av! now 524-7951 Ive msg 


LEXINGTON 2F/1M seek 4th 
for friendly spacious indep 
house 27+, no smoke/pets, 
$300+ 862-8712 


LEXINGTON, 25+ M/F 
nonsmkr to share hse w/ 
2M. Sunny rm w/ study, w/d, 
& ctr, $400+, 
861-1901, 7-107pm. 





LEXINGTON 26+ neat, resp, 
indep. Choices: 1 rm $350+, 
1.5rms $450+, 1 rm + studio 
Bus to T. 861-8737 


LEXINGTON Snny rm, irg 
closet. Shr kit & bth. Prof 
M/F nsmkr 25-35. $275 utils 
incl Call 862-2667 


LYNN, Prof M/F wntd to shr 
Irg 2yo 4BR, 22 bath hse. Nr 
Lynnfield line. $400+ 
592-7762 or @® 2193 
(exp 10/3) 


SOMERVILLE/MEDFORD 
Tufts, 2 hsmts 25-35 to shr 
4BR obtfi nse, WD, no 
smk/pets, semi veg coop, 
av! now, $280+ 396-6877 


MEDFORD, nr Tufts, 2 
hsmts 25-35 to shr 4BR btfi 
hse, WD, no smk/pets, semi 


yea cow. avi 5/1, $325+ 


MEDFORD/Som/Ari apt nr 
Tufts 2M 2F wae +7! 
cat sk nonsmk 1F or 1M 23+ 
no more pets. Share food 
chores. ae ie ec. 
storytelling, music, baseball, 
computers. Moderate ciut- 
ter, w/d. 15min bus to 


ety $50, ad) BeOe. now. 


MELROSE: Hndsm frnshed 
rm in ige updated Vict home. 
Central air, w/d, cable, prkg, 
kit priv. Conv to T. No smoke 
Male. $395 inc utils 665-6082 


MELROSE Lrg rm in semi- 
furn Vict apt. incl ht & 
elec. Sec deposit. Nr T, bus 
& train. Off st pkg 665-5291 
2218 (exp fof) 


MIDDLEBORO, GWM 74 
long time resident in India 
sks younger gay Asian as 
housemate in secluded 
waterfront home, $250/mo. 
Full details from P.O.Box 15 
Middleboro MA 02346 


MILTON, prof person sks 
3rd to shr 9rm Vict hse, yard, 
barn, 8mi to Bost, nonsmkr 
$350+ utils, 696-3485 @& 
2859 (exp 10/3) 

NAHANT, 2M/F for irg Vict 
nr ocean, huge rms, frpices, 


w/d, porches, , Now thru 
May, $300.$395 + utils 
581-9706 





SS 
NATICK Share pretty hse on 
Lake Cochituate. W/d, cable, 
frpic, off st pkg, cls to T. 
Quick comm to twm. Prv 
dock & swimming. Furn own 
BR. Wnt mature profs. No 
+ a is. Sorry, no pets 
$450+ 13. (508) 653-7612 
NEWTON Avi now and 9/1, 
ge Mag Fi poten 
bths, mod kit,pkg, yard, 
porches $300-380 741-4364 
NEWTON/ Brookline line. 
Semicoop hsehid. 3F 2M sk 
frndly resp nsmkg person. 
Lrg BR, frpic in spac man- 
sion, wooded area, nr T. No 
pets $375+ 566-3697 


NEWTON CNTR 1 room 
avail in large vict, quiet, 
frndly, indep hse nr lake & T, 
w/d, $400+. No smkng/ 
“drgs. 965-6697 - 





*“ NEWTON- F non-smok veg 


(or semi) for our home. 
Large room. $400+ % util 
call 964-5433 Iv message 


NEWTON Hind prof M/F shr 
Vict hse nr T & 128, pkg, 
deck, hdwd fir, “. no 
pet/cig $400, 329-5760eves 


NEWTON Its big! Its a hse in 
Chstnt Hill! Conv to all needs 
W/d pkg yrd $410+ Sk 2 
nsmk prof pref F 964-1759 © 


NEWTON 
NONANTUM Avail now , 2M 
seek 2rmts M or F. Yard, 
wash/dryer. Smokers OK 
$367/300+ utils 965-7805 


NEWTON, prof M/F to shr w/ 
others easy acces 9,128 w/d 
d/d prkg nosmok/pets. 
527-7728 


NEWTON West. 2F seek 1 F 
25+ pref for snny mod 3BR. 
D/d. w/d, pkg, yrd. No pets, 
smk $400 incl 244-4182 
2582 (exp 10/3) 


NEWTON W. F rmt to shr 
beaut Coinial hse, pkg. utils 
incid $400 Nr Rt 128, 16, 30, 

Pike 965-2796 / 

508-470-5887 

SEPARATE SUITES 

NEWTON, WM 30's freq 
trvir. sks resp qt open- 
minded M to shr 7 rm duplex 
in Vict. 2 bths, Irg yrd, stor, 
pkg. Freq trvir or PT rmmt 
ideal 332-3905 


NORFOLK 13 ac horse 
ranch. 2 rms _ avi. ao 
pool, jacuzzi, frpic, kits. 
2mi to S Sta train $500+ 
(508) 520-6590 


PEMBROKE- House to 
share, cntry living, in gnd 

| , sgl M sks /F, 
500/mo incl utils, 294-7882 


QUINCY 2F sk nonsmkr for 
quiet friendly hse nr T, 
beach. Nice yd $300+ No 
pets Sally 227-1612 M-F 9-5 














QUINCY, walk to T/bus, F 
sks respons quiet nonsmk 
F to shr clean hse, w/d, 1 
ba, ch, frpic. $4: 
471-7651 


REAT COOP HSE 
ROSLINDALE, grt hsemts, 
nr Arboretum, gd trans, safe 
family nghbrhd, 
openings coming, 

59 inc utils. 327-3647 


ROSLINDALE-Spac 48R 
hse. Wik to T, frpic, w/d. M/F 
nsmkr $375+ Call 2955 


SHIRLEY CENTER F/M for 
friendly, independent house 
in beautiful N.E. village set- 
ting. Attached barn, 3 acres, 
garden, piano, wood stove, 
conservation land. Nr Rte 2 
& commuter rail, 45min west 
of Boston. No smkrs/pets. 
$350+utils 508-425-9168. 


SOMERVILLE, 12 min walk 
Hvd. Sk non-smkr for sunny 
rm in 5BR w/eik, liv rm, gard, 
pkg, w/d, $300+, 776-4751 


SOMERVILLE 2F 1M seek 
creative M or F for ind 

hse nr Harv & Porter Sqs 
avi Oct 1 $375+ 623-8662 
WW 2884 (exp 10/3) 


SOMERVILLE — 1 M/F 
wntd for 2nd fir, 2BR mod 
bath & kitch. Frnt & rear 
porch. $387+/mo. Nr. Tufts 
& Davis. No pets. 623-2800 
x3262, or 623-3604, ask for 
John. 


SOMERVILLE 
Davis Sq nr T. F 30+ frndly, 
indep for large hse, no 
smkg/pets/drugs. $220/mo. 
666-1798 


+utl. 








SOMERVILLE Davis/Tufts 
2M sk M/F. Porch, yrd, e-i-k, 
$325+. No lease. No 
pets/smk. Lv msg 726-5901 


SOMERVILLE- Davis Sq, 1M 
3F 1 cat sk M 25-35 for frndi 
semi-coop on T. 10 1% 
$265+ no smoke 628-65: 


SOMERVILLE F to share 
sunny, large, quiet, clean, 
Vict. house with yard, 
storage, frnt and rear decks. 
Nr Porter T and bus. $300+. 
Avail 9/1. 623-8422 


SOMERVILLE nr Tufts, bus, 

Davis T. M/F 25+ non- 

se aise WI 1 yA. beaut 
w, ~ A : 

pr os shs04. 623-1628. 

Justin 864-4700 ext 283 


SOMERVILLE Teele Sa/ 
Fhencas F grd oy 1 or = 
lor cin suni t apt: w/d, 

" $4004 


easy prkg, stg $300, 

eves E018 

SOM ERVILLE-D. Sq, nr T, 
5 bdrm, sks 1 F, 24 to 30, no- 


smker, . wry neat. $250 
+ util. obs 3505 

SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 

2 GM seek resp 3rd. Sep kit 


& BR, shr bath. Priv setting 
$300 Call (603) 382-4810 


SOUTH BOSTON 2 M/F 

wntd to shr splendid spac 

twnhse. W/d, d/d, K. rfdck, 
+ 














on T. 1 cat all eves 
268-7892 
SHORE 

Gwen to share 10rm 
house. W/d, pool, 
furn/unfurn. Mature 
nonsmkr pref $100wk 
447-2308. 


STOW 30 mins from Boston 
Non-smkng housemate for 
large contemporary house 
on edge of woods, own rm, 
all amenities, $395/mo+ shr 
utils, 508-568-1131 


WALTHAM, 2F 28+ 
nonsmkrs shr 3 sunny hse, 
gd nghbrhd, $350 & $400 
incls all, aval now 893-0722 


WALTHAM 3BR w/ yard, 
idry, prkng. Gay M cat 
seek straight or gay, male 
prefrd < course) $350 
891-51 


WALTHAM N. Very nr 128, 
Trapelo, 2. F 25+ shr nice 
hse (3BRs 2bths) w/ 2Fs, 
30s. Room furn or not: $400 
incl utils 647-3362 @® 2741 
(exp 10/3) 


WALTHAM, skg hsmt ASAP 
for spac apt w/ dog nr 
Brandeis, 10inci ht, free 
pkg 891-7987 eves 


WATERTOWN 1 to 2 rooms, 
single family home, large 
yard, quiet neighborhood, 
washer/dry, $380/month. 
926-4767 


WATERTOWN, 2F 1M sk 
M/F 28+ to shr spac, frndly, 
indep, Vict hse, 2bth, frpic, 
qt, resdnti st nr Pike, woods, 
T. park, tennis, pkg, prch, 
w/d, no pets/cigs, $400+ avi 
9/1, 924-5693 eves. 


WATERTOWN 2F seek F to 
share spacious 3bdr apt in 2 
family hse. Living room, din- 
ing room, eat in kit, enclosed 


porches, Wash/dry, off 
street parking. + util. 
924-1551 


WATERTOWN 2 GWM profi 
sk rm (M/F) fr sm rm, spac 
apt. No car smk pet Nr Sq & 
T $260+ Avi Oct 926-856 


WATERTOWN 3 active prof 
M seek 4th for irg hse hr 
Pike, 128. W/d, 25 bths, 
frpic, prch $375+ 923-6056 


WATERTOWN, 3F sk 4th for 
frndly, qt hshid. Room plus 
study. Av! Sept or Oct 1, 
sunny, spacious, w/d, dw, 
frpic, yrd, irg bsemnt, 1 bik 
from bus, no smk/pets, 
$380/mo+, 924-5301. 


WATERTOWN M or F for 

safe secure, somewhat ser- 

ene house. Free prkng. Cat, 

smkr = Avi now $250+ 
24-5071 


WATERTOWN, liberal M Phd 
42, will shr delux 2bdr condo 
with professional neat M/F 
30+, no-smk/pets, on Bel 
line, W/D, Indry, pkg, yrd, 
3mn to T. $425+, 923-1891 





nr river. W/d, pkng, $400+. 
No smoke/pets 9: 901. 


WAYLAND/LINCOLN line. 
Share secluded house. Re- 
laxed atmosphere. $350+ 
508-358-5505 


WELLESLEY, nr Sq, F sks 
same to shr lux condo. DW 
AC & png, inc. Walk to T. 
$500+util 237-9363 Iv mes 


WEST MEDFORD, 24+ prof 
fr 2BR hse fp, hd wd, em 
prch w/d. No smok 9/15 or 
10/1 $475+ 483-3841 


WEST MEDFORD big old 
3br hse F, dogs, cat sk 2M/F 
30+. Gdn, prch, fpic, w/d, 
lots of sun & trees, nosm 
$330+ Kathy 491-5300/ 
391-1803 














WESTON Coop — 
semi-veg home. 2 kits 
frpis, peaceful wooded lot. 
Common: garden, deck, 
livng area & Indry. Wik to 
train & conservtion trails 
Snny 1 & 2BR units 
$375-875 util incl individuals 
& families welcome 
894-9646 


WESTON, escape the city: 

shr hse in the wds w/ cats, 

piano, frpic, gen & 2 nice 

guys. on MBTA, $375+, call 

4 894-8048 GP 2887 (exp 
/2) 


WINCESTER- GM 30 
responsible, non smkn 

seeks M/F to share great 

bdrm home. incis bath, 
w/d, dw. Walk to train, 
see baits. Off-street 
parking, garbage optional. 
$425+. cal Doug 721-9809. 


WINCHESTER/Medfrd in, 
20rm manor, solarium, librry, 
bar, yrd, pkg. Sk prof M/F 
26+ for irg bdrm w/ frpic, 
nsmk, $375+ 396-97 


WINCHESTER M/F prof 
nsmkr 25-35 wntd for indep 
hsehid. All mod convs, wik to 
train & cntr of twn. Frpic, off 
st pkg $385+ utils 729-8139 





ROOMMATES 


MATE AD WITHA @ 
DIAL 1-976-PLUS 


$.29/MIN 
$.99 1ST MIN 


ACTON, non-smk M (w/ cat) 
sks same to shr 4rm furn apt 
on 2A $395/mo + sec dep 
508-263-9703 Iv messg 

@ 2065 (exp 10/3) 


ACTON Nsmkg F to share 
oi apt. W/w, “., pos 
cable, pool mo ii 

hw. Tris (508) 24-0032 
ALLSTON- 1F 25+ for 5BR 
duplex, nr T, d/d, w/w, fr pic, 





2 prchs, on st » quiet 
ngbrhd, $279+ 787- call 
betw 3-5, lv msg 

ALLSTON, 1prof nsmkr 


wnted for 4brm apt, pkg, 2.5 
bth, sec system, indoor grill 
frp! $400+ , 562-0493home 


ALLSTON 2M prof seek 
same, clean, non smoking, 
prefer 28+, $230+utils. Avail 
now. 254-6953 


ALLSTON, 2 prof F sk 1 prof 
F, quite, 28 + 4 Irg bdrm 
w/cists, w/2 Har , bus, 
11/1. $300 2/ht. 254-5345 


ALLSTON 3F 1M sk M/F "9 
snny apt w/ pkg, w/d, boy § 
+ 


Friei rye 23-35 

FB3. 20 or 442-9314 Claire 
ALLSTON GWM 30's sks 
resp M/F rmmte to shr beaut 

















RMMT WTD 
NO FEE 


ALLSTON, Harvd Bus 
school area, on quiet side st, 
in 4BR hse nr Mass Pike & 
Wstrn Av. $250 inc ht. Avi 
now. RE 734-4200/783-1024 


ALLSTON, M/F 24+ friendly 
Vict, hd wd fi, w/d, 15min 
walk Har . 2cats, smok 
OK, pkg + 782-6781 


ALLSTON, N. 2GWM sk resp 

person to shr 3bdrm apt in 

furn hse. W/d, cable, piano, 

pkg, yard, nr Harvard & T, 
+, 254-1955 


ALLSTON, nr Brkine nr T, 
bus, qt, nonsmkg F 26+ to 
share 3br, 1.5bth,on st pkg, 
prch, $315+ elec, for Oct, no 
pets 787-4934. 


ALLSTON Nr Harvard St. 1F 
seeks 1M/F to shr Ig sunny, 
fully furn 2BR apt. ir 
laundry in bidg, secure. Nr T, 
storage, No smokers/pets. 
$600 incl util. 787-4587 


ALLSTON, rmmte for huge 
3BR hse. Sunny, clean, re- 
laxed & Friendly. Lrg Kit & 
Ivg rm w/ fireplace front prch 
wid T & Buses _ lots-o- 
storage $380+ 787-5630 







































































telephone. 
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ALLSTON Rmte needed in 
Irg 4BR apt. 1 rm - $235. 
rms - $275+ utils. Call 
254-3084 lv mssg 


ALLSTON, Seek 3M/F for 

4BR, 2 lev apt. Mod bat, eik, 

d/d, w/d, ng, bsmnt, , 
ch, nr T, quiet, safe loc. 
20 inc! all 787-0769 


ALLSTON Sk 2M/F in 4BR 
apt nr Hrvd Sq. On bus line. 
All U_ incl $235-$275. 
698-3059, 876-5742 aft 6PM 


ARLINGTON- 1 M/F for 
2BR, w/d, musicians wel- 
come, great apt, drk rm in 
bsmt, $375+ 641-2356 


» 





firs, frpic, Nr T & Bus, $340+ 
avi 10/15 call eves 641-3306 


ARLINGTON 2 prof F sk 
of/grad F 22-29 to shr 
BR. No smk/pets. On bus 

to Hrvd $230+ 648-7057 


ARLINGTON, 5 profs sk 2 
responsible nonsmk/drugs 
prof/grad stdnts 22+ to shr 
Irg frndly semi . Lrg vict 
in quiet area 7 Spy ‘ond. 
Lndry, Dies pkg, 5min bus. Nr 
T/Rte 2. $190-305+utils. Avi 
10/1, 11/1 & 12/1 643-6952 
2847 (exp 10/3) 


ARLINGTON CENTER, 2M & 
1F sk F, 4BR, liv rm, kit, bath, 
w/d. Just off Mass Ave, nr 
bus stop, avail Oct 1, 
$300/mo + imo dep incl 
utils, 648-2421 


ARLINGTON East, 2F seek 
IM/F 28+ for sunny, 8rm 
hse on quiet St. Modern 
kitch & bath, w/d, dw, prkng, 
on bus line, Nr T, $325+util 
Avi immed. 648-9219 


ARLINGTON, F nonsmoker 
to shr 2br. Trees, quiet, prkg, 
piano, w/d. Car nec. + 
617-641-0180 


ARLINGTON Heights M/F to 
shr 2BR apt in 2nd fir of 2fam 
hse, liv rm, din rm, prch, w/d, 
pig. 5 mins to Mass Ave. 
$412/mo+ John 648-7939 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS- 
NSMKR 27+ 3 Br Apt Quiet 
neighborhood Pkg $270/mo 
incl Ht, 617-641-0245 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
$400+ Oct avail. M/F to shr 


No smk/pets 641-4160 Dan 


ARLINGTON-Hts, 1M/F for 
2.5 BR in safe ngbrhd, 
pkng, nr T, w/friendly dog. 
Call John 648-7140 Iv mssg. 


ARLINGTON M/F_nsmkr 
rmte needed for 3BR hse. 
Lrg BR w/ hdwd fis, qt area, 
ytd, pkg $317+ 643-5371 


ARLINGTON- Non smkr prof 
F 23-27, hdwd firs, frpic, 
w/d, $300+ utils, avail im- 
med, 643-7939 Iv mssg. 


__HOW TO USE 
Classifieds @Plus 


Classifieds Plus is a FREE service for Boston Phoenix Automobile, 
Roommate or Housemate classifieds advertisers. When you 
place your ad you'll be given easy-to-follow instructions on how 
to record your. voice.ad and how to retrieve messages via your 


1) Each Classifeds Plus ad will contain a small telephone icon = 
and a four digit box number. To immediatey 
that ad call 1-976-PLUS (7-5-8-7) and then enter the box num- 
ber. You'll then hear a full description of the ad and 
able to respond to that ad immediately! 
2) Classifieds Plus also has a unique “finding” feature which 
does the work for you. 


Looking for a roommate 
uae or housemate? 
Simply indicate your location preference, your price range and 
your gender preference and Classifieds Plus plays you only 
meet your criteria! It’s that simple! 


Looking for a vehicle? 
Classifieds Plus Simply indicate the 


domestic car, van/truck or motorcyc 
You'll then hear about only those ve 
criteria. It’s that fast! 


Having problems? 


ARLINGTON Prof F 


of vehicle (foreign car, 
le) and your price range. 
icles for sale that meet your 








SEPTEMBER 28; 1990: 


nsmkr for 2BR. Nr T, pkg 
$430+ Call 643-0441 

ARLINGTON, sk 2-4 M/F for 
5br hsed dr dd w/d porch 


ee quiet safe st nr bus 
O0utils incld 641-3717 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 

BACK BAY--A quiet rmmt 
needed to share 2BR apt 
near auditorium T. $285/mo 
all utils incl. 523-1552 or 

267-05 


BACK BAY, F rmmte wntd. 
Looking for mature non- 
smkr, responible & clean 
$375+utils, 859-2872 


BACK BAY, F sk M/F to shr 
my iy 1500sf, renov, 2br 
on 2fi, d/d, a/c, oy; rfdck, 
pkg aval, $650 267-4748 


Luxurious 














incl ht & hw. 437-1418. 


BAGR BAY. chr Deaut 20, 


2BTH, spacious apt. Frpl, 
hdwd fi, d/d, w/d. Nsmkr 
$725 incl ht/hw. 266-1340. 


BEACON HILL- 1F prof/grad 
28+ to shr 3BR 2 bath condo 
w/1 F. Frpic, w/d, ww, dd, 
roof deck. No smoke/pets, 
$450+, 742-7512 


BEACON HILL, 2F sk rmt 

$525/mo incl ht. 3BR, sunny 

renov apt. Hdwd firs, mod 

ktch, d/d, w/d, roofdeck. Nr 

T & Bus. Call 617-742-8045 
or 203-264-0315 


BEACON HILL- M sk M/F 
non smkr prof or grad to shr 
sunny 2BR w/EIK near T, 
$375/incl ht/hw. 227-6607 


BEACON HILL, prof F 
nonsmkr to shr 2br mostly 
furn apt w/ EIK, hdwd firs, 
$525inc! ht/hw 723-9854 


BELMONT, 1F/M 26+ for Irg 
sunny apt nr T, $400 for ir 
rm or $350 sm rm + utils, call 
489-5787 eves. 


BELMONT, 3M/Fs,. 30ish, 
forirg clean, hse on quiet st 
Pkg, no smk/loud music. 
$a00 incl ht. 484-4407 


BELMONT 3M seek M/F for 
friendly household. Near 
Fresh Pond. 15 min to Hrvd 
Sq $250/mo+ utils 489-3309 


BELMONT- Caim, beautiful, 
clean, 2nd fi, furnished, 
modern kit, W/D, near T. 
$485 incl. 489-3467 


BELMONT F (37) seeks 
uiet prof or grad student F 
(30+). No smoking/pets, 
sober, upper 2 fam, frpic, din 
rm, $390+utils. Bus to 
Harvard Sq, 489-4124 


































hear more about 
you'll be 


Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch- 
tone phone, and, 2. Your touch-tone phone is 
set to TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions 
or feedback about Classifieds Plus, please feel 
free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 


















267-1234. 























































































_ ; D y POI AR ‘ oh oy Pmt SENIX 8 
BELMONT M, F sk 2 BOSTON-FENWAY. M sks BRIGHTON 2M/F for spac BRIGHTON, M/F to shr irg BROOKLINE Beaut rg CAMBRIDGE. F's for in. 
pers/cpl. Nosmkr 26+, neat, mature non—smok, M/F, 3br apt, $275/mo, ht &offst renov 4BR apt. 2 bths, credible 3BR, mod kitch, sky 


to share coop hse, qt nbhd modern 2 br apt. W/d, d/d, —_T. No smk/pets. Reduced to incl, avi now, 323-4100 _—ikit. Pkg, 3min to Vill & T. F Hi-ceil. nr Cntri 
nr bus. Fpler indry, garage: security, a/c, furn br, mT, 360+ Cah 264-4767 We | amos SS, Agmkr $410 incl ht 730-8455 Hess fe S316/mo No pore? 
92 or 
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chores 266-6488 BRIGHTON-M sking person 
924-9207 WF 2402 (exp 10/3) See i en to she 2 bdrm apt. Wash in BROOKLINE- F sks F 264 Sik, SANA Or 4 
BOSTON- GWM seeks BRIGHTON, 2br avi ASAP in building, cls to bus. Smk ok. for clean, snny, Rest mod ext 319. Avi 10/1 
BELMONT, M/F to sh w/ 2 Ig same non smoker share nice  3br, dnrm, ivrm, Elkt, new —no pets. $300 pis utis. Avail 2BR condo deck, CAMBRIDGE, 1 Christian F 
pot eats g, sun, gt, no sm, 2BR Park Drive $275+ utils hdwd firs, no . free pkg, now! 789-4942 & w/d & off st pk it. $500 sk 2F Christian rmates z 
eS: 1 tht only $50/yr, call 437-7764 clean, $400, 782-0932 SRIGHTON 1 : inc h/hw, 731 $317-+utils nr Hrvd Sq. w/d 
— — ss BOSTON lg Deght ae LR, ote th 1 apt T sks Ig house near BC, on pond, BROOKLINE Brighton, 2F call after 6 876-0081 
ir Wa ¥ , kit/ptry 5 ’ . on ont. eat view, porch, hdwd, CAMBRI - 1 M/F needed 
DM iF skathtoshr SBR hee. Red PAM. immed’ $450 Noldrgs or ney cry. t cat. Share wir’ seo 264-1080 ig mod Sot Nr B.C, & bus. for SBR at. w/t, aa 
We hve 2 cats, more wel- Grad/prof no smk. 282-8605 $392h+d avail now. Jeff BRIGHTON, nonemkr to she nest fe +sec 232-3137 location, $400+, cali E> — 
SELMONT promag FORT. "RS Poe alee sramron oamraar is hae "at teal AGO se 
Lu nsm \ ee 5 . wid, S, ¥ 23-29 : 
Sieg ivtees Ses et arececene aheetn |, j0mn em eM 2h fal 7-5-8-7 
. ’ Ly + OF, J D openminde ousehold, flr apt. $425/mo+util 
Sa, pig. no ets, $400 BOSTON, Mission Wi. SM bck poh, $4254 787-1296 BRIGHTON ras 2M & Gog incl Nt 734-0831 368-6860 Mike 29¢ A MINUTE, 99¢ THE FIRST 
y apt. $245+ utils. Call BRIGHTON2profFskiFto hse, $400+ yard, pkg, BROOKLINE/CKigeCmr.  GAMBRIDGE IM to snr 
eves, Iv msg. ¢ CAMBRIDGE, 1M to s 
——— or 566-1485 share 3BR apt 1st fir. 25+ 232-7130 sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 3brm hdwd 
LMONT prof or grad stdnt nonsmkr, no pets $300+ apt w/1F. Quiet, clean. bus = Soess et 
i BOSTON, Mission Hill, shr BRIGHTON Oak Sq. 2F sk te ’ , + 
W/o, wepice, sree SBSOR. Owe eth wy, meas | Se ese ei hans PEO ravens esas 
pore, are mig 26 = sae ne coms Sec mgane se Seu) min Leas Kae nnees | SNPNT AT a, 
' YEGITARIAN 3BR apt in house, quiet area. cess. No smk/drugs $317+ § BROOKLINE- Cleve Circle, mature pers w/ quiet inde- cee! |= 4BR a Se ton cae 
Otay, tae te ae Foe spacious apt. Font ‘Sa50-400'negot Wo: rm in SBR. F pret, cin. quiet, = pendent We style. Pets. 5 647-9181 mornings best Exc loc nr ‘Gntri Sq $350 
Hrvd $0. $3000 au 10/1 Must be. My pg msg. 787-5409 6-10pm only Het pede napy wal Sh BY 10/1. $00 pe ue Its, min to T 360+ utils 492-1485 CAMBRIDGE, Hrvd/Porter 354-1004 
cee. Cats, $250+ 445-6024 BRIGHTON Center Nr T & —no-smk, con loc, $285 + util BROOKLINE, Cldge rar, cain Comal Sa apt. gaze, Sct DR + Study in spac. at. © CAMBRIDGEPORT ig hse 
BELMONT Rte needed. ee §=— 57 bu line. Sk profFnsmkr 11/5. 782-7698 non smkr for beautfi snyrm elec 3min wik to F & buses 498-8017 ’ * nr colleges & shops, part 
Pkg, irg beaut 1stfi2BRhse. BOSTON S.E.2hipMsk1 for 1BR in hse. Free in viet hs w/ kit privig, nr T, No smk Oct sod furn, drvwy pkg, $325+ 
Fi DR, sunrm, bsemnt M/F . Rm in funky apt. pkg $270+ Call 789-4919 BRIGHTON on grn in, rmmt i oe white ae CAMBRIDGE Hrd Sa 1m 944-7304 or 864- 
storage $500+ 484-2129 Nr T $420+ Avail now. Cali Soo en ESE wanted to shr Srm apt. M/F, se ee! ee le for "abr oben apt GAMBRIDGEPORT nr Gen. 
BELMONT rm wntd prot F Steven 9-5. 437-7200 palet sony SER cond gt Geraci =~ CAMBRIDGE. Alewife T, newly renov. hrd wd firs tral & Harvard Sq, irg rm in 
nonsmkr to shr spacious © SOUTH END, GM sks M/F appl,newK, w/dinunt, fresh © SRIGHTON-Peacable place, or une, co — $300, shr 2 room apt non- $625" utiis 491-7715 4BR house, 3rd fir, $360 
4BR hse, 2 bths, w/d, fi to sh 2BR lux apt. Master pnt, refin oak firs, ig cists, small room with bath. Condo. Pool, Idry.C a/c. Qt, 868-1770, Shane ton thoes CAMBRIDGE Ig BR. newhs _incls utils, 354-8144 
free prk. we 10 1 + BR. priv bat, walk in oo R, $375 incl util. 731-4843. spacious ull (617) 254-02 a. oer ees No or Sun. = 4 My T, whe pkg. =. CAMBRIDGE- Prtr Sq, 1 prof 
. under on tee Ga one ae + Eves a 2bdths, M to shr 2BR 2 bath mod apt, 
BELMONT.Worly Sa, 1F 90 $550/mo incls. 442-1890 ouig aren nT w/pke, BRIGHTON, rmmtes wnted Or 734-04 Stier nd. Belmont 2W — bekyrd, safe $520 547-4480 4th fi penthse, ga garage pang. 
sks F rmmt for 2 prvirms in  BOSTON-SE, 2 liveine 650 eatin xt. prch, Ivrm, wid, 0F elegant 4br Vict condo, SOO RE GM _for nse. Hdwd. A CAMBRIDGE, Irg BR ‘ory inunt. nT. 
sunny hse. Yrd, trees, quiet, —_sf, no key fee, drugs. $302.50+ utils, aval Oct 1or mod kt & bth, » lari, BR mn fab lux SBA hse, We. Easy T $383+ 4 w/study in spacs apt. 1 MBRIDG 2M 
w/d, dw, prch, pkg, 2 cats, nr 620+. Nice. ww shr hg kit Nov 1, 254-9114 or 787-2349 Indry, nr Harv & ave, dd, prkg inc. 11/1 flex, 6 mos fae UN ne th 2 rmmt, w/d, mod kitch, 1 CAMS . Ag be os 
T, $500 inc h/hw, 10/1 bath Avail z n Har : ee avi imm, no fee, lease req, ok. rt Hy no last/sec dep, CAMBRIDGE, Central CAMBRIDGE, Central Saq- block’ from shopping, pub smkrs for : 
484-2641 ned, 'Y BRIGHTON female ages $370 inci ht/hw, 731-8830 or irq 3BR apt. Good location Sat bth, T, avi immed, $300+, 
a I 27-38 to share 4BR with 964-8900 furn or unturn 734-1814 ont. near Mit Harvard + rans. Sate con;st PK. — sec dep, 547-6670 Chris 
BELMONT-yng prof M sks BOSTON, shr Irg apt 1F/2M, $300+utils. Cal TT TCT eros BROOKLINE,grt apt nr T ~~ rm avail pene, | 1 rm avail a. 
M to shr spacious 2bdr in ; 787-2416 leave message. BRIGHTON, wnted: 21-30 CAMBRIDGE M/F nsmkcr | c 
duplex, grt landlords! W/d, adults, nr schools, T. @ 2683 10/3 responsble, prof or studnt to Vil immed skng M/F ; ook $316 incids ht/hw. 4BR apt nr inman Sq Somerville line. quiet 
storage | theme drvwy, no by ~~ aa utils. 566-4090, Sas toe 19 shr gorgeous, sunny apt, rabef toh 9349. Doug 661-0257 661-4072 8 min ped ad &T.tr = nonsmkrs sk 4th to share ig 
smkng/pets. Nr T. avail 527-0397. SC«SBRRIGHTONN Fprrcoff/grad nicely furn w/ _screened-in U CAMBRIDGE Cnirl Sq. 2 w/a. pron $325+ 629-2699 4BR apt. W/d, 10 min walk to 
immed $450+util 489-5719 BOSTON-Shr mod 3 bdrm _Stdnt sks responsible, pe ot T, $489+ elec, BROOKLINE Cidg Crn mts to shr 3BR apt. Newly Harvard + avail imm. 
SSS iannnaaa nS aS UnRRERRRa ERROR apt nr red-t. w/w, d/d, exp quiet, non-smkng F 25+ to 34-2134. mature M/F 30+ for Ig, snny, renov, w/d, dw, micro, hdwd CAMBRIDGE, mod 3br 2 1/2 628-9132 or 495-9495 (day) 
BEVERLY M/F rmte wntd. 1 brk, hdwd firs, cer tile ba. shr beautiful apt, w/d, BRIGHTON-Lig_bdrms in clean 2BR apt on T, bus. Qt, fls. 2 fis in hse $400/mo bth twenhse w/d ig min CAMBRIDGE SWM looking 
Tote SOR'Ss of oo. SO melden Sera BOYD Coe seams Rereonmag Rayne T* Tamm eeOncin. FUSE Ar Saasemyer meg San BUT EO MES era G5. uel no 
Outside patio, brick terrace, San wae no fee, alk to Harvard Sq, es Oe workshop BROOKLINE, nonsmkr wtd CAMBRIDGE, E, 2GM sk smoker to share spacious 
wrkg frpic, all mod ap- Be! $337 +util. Amy 254-6860 artist space 254-5103 to shr amazing spacs newly —_— respons prot rmmt, 3BR, 2- CAMBRIDGE M rmmte to = 2bdr. 10 min walk from Davis 
pliances, spiral stairs, off st plances. yi nT, JNU ——— BROCKTON/Easton- Prot renovtd 2BR apt on B line. flr apt, nice nbrhd. $330 share 2BR apt $295/mo sq. W/D in bas, hdwd floors, 
pkg. Pls call (508) 922-5273 Berk, $1200/mo+ utils page AF 25+ for GWM non smoker 33 sks 9400 inci ht. 782-5769 mo-+utils. 491-0855, lv msg includes an cm Mh, be F Joe at 
A eg . 
nsmkr. Smit kt, all utils incl, | BOSTON,SouthEnd,sk1or $300/mo 254-9130 or house. $450, (508) 584-3808 = student or prof,in2famhse, sonskP to share 3bdrm apt CAMBRIDGE, nr Kendi Sq, CHELMSFORD. Foren warts 
. (Really worth $320). 2 prof td dineg Tegead 782- Leslie or Chris BROOKLINE-1 bdrm in mod cis to green line. More info  $300+ must be polit prog 3M * M/F, huge bdrm, = he Tp meng Lhd, 
patina Ral Pho stare $300)m0" utils BRIGHTON, F sks rmmie,  Sbdrm condo, w/d sunrm, 8 ALTA SO ne eS NOC aT $80 1 uta, (508) 
BOSTON 1F rmmte needed 6; $450 inc! all, John br. Ir, dr, eik, porch, on & C lines, $425 mo inclds © BROOKLINE VIL-F sks27+ CAMBRIDGE,EAST. Near CAMBRIDGE- Porter Sq.2F 250-1497 eves, Paul or Dan. 
for ni decorated " Green in, kg, no f° a ez on Lechmere station, to . ———————— 
nicely sunny = 617-859-7324 pkg hh. 232-7143 going F fr 2nd fir 2BR M 35+ sk M/F to share 9 rms — 
2BR apt. Nr B,C & DINGS. ee §=— Ss KrS/undergrads, $420+ BROOKLINE. 1BA avail st Tpl W/D Porch —_ live with 3 males. $425/mo incl vay Farge nr aaa tee ie comes 
2 blocks out of Kenmore Sq, BOSTON/Waterfront, walk utils, avail now, call Linda at in Ig cin 3BR, hdwd firs, eik, . $383+ Wo smk/pets _inc! utils. 868-8756 /bus. Jor apt wid $300" 
$490/mo, 267-2853 to work, GM 40 sks = 787-9199. Avi now. 232-3842 —————————————= §=6§r GE Porter sc eae 
rmmte fr lon bgt pn ene ch, cable. B.C.D trolleys CAMBRIDGE F 32 + cat sk orter Sq. 889-5751 
BOSTON 2 nice BRs avi in —_d/d. $550 avi imm, 227-6246 | BRIGHTON GM student 28 mo 734-8540 BROOKLINE Village, M&F = respons, gd-spirited M/F to Sing M/F for irg apt. Hwa 
Irg renov 5BR apt nr NU, - - sks nsmk rmmte. Conv BROOKLINE, IF nonsmkr SK M/F 26+. no smk/pets, —shr beaut apt, no smk/pets “ott 21 Pk CHELSEA NW 
neeene. Ir, kit, dwntwn & schools $450 Call for 9BR On C stbtwn ig sunny 3.5bdrm w/ prch, —$435+, sec dep 868-6914 wipren ymo 494 F 25+ ig w/xtra rm for 
bth. $280 inci ht Boseeke one sk 494-8200 ext 220 Mark OK. + utils, call Dan OF NOP ne oe Porter S$ poss studio. Hdwd firs, 
Sores 2081 10/3) SS T and JP, . Cat 232-5135. CAMBRIDGE Fem share / porch, cat ok $340+ ht. 
ceeeecmee Orne abt ony Wp 5BR BRIGHTON M/F for 5 $385 inci ht. Avi now. Sally, with fem this Huron lrg apt. seek! F 25+ to shr 2BR Bot gs eves 
BOSTON, Cir, shr Se with Pool. +util. bedroom apart. $250+utiis 277-5916 BROOKLINE-Viig, M/F for Own BR 2 porch LR kit apt. Off-st pkg. nr T. No 8293 
2BR whawd Ws. exp bri 508-887-5692 ____—_close tobuses. AvailableOct  SROOKLINE DF 25) for aiir 4BR apt, wi. dw, 3min walk 492-5058 any hr smkng. aes tome incl CHESTNUT HILL 1 nsmk 
5+ utils. 277-4838 BOSTON, Brigham Circle 1st 254-5931 leave message apt in hse, 3BR, 1% baths, Wt het oy 232.7234 CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond- pu te ainotrus taseine 
BOSTON East. Beaut renov 27@8.''g 4BRaptnrNU.Med = BRIGHTON, M/F for_rm in cats ok. Charming, unique, —  skng M/F Irg apt, hdwd fir, SeRDSE Porter Sq, S000. SPa0 oO ae mse 
vict hse, 3firs, w-in clos, wd area. Hdwd firs, new kitch & ser apt er Cley . Nr T, pkg. 1BR $420, 1BR $440; +utils. BURLINGTON, 2prof M mid ~—s mint cond, sunny, w/d, dw, prof M sks resp M or F 30+ Pp 
firs w/didw. prch, pets ok 8. On T. No Fee. $250 inci _smok ok. Av 10/1 Nr T. Call 277-2435 or 20's sk same, shr 3brmhse, —gik. good bus to Hrvd Sq, _to shr large 2br. $300+ utils. BRIGHTON Clev Crcl, F 
/mo. ‘ . ‘ ht. 731-0165 Ssobe 782-7134 734-5200 ext 191. . ape , $265+ easy pkg, $340+, 547-2242. = avi 10/1 prot/grad stud to shr 2br, top 
ee — - CAMBRIDGE. Har Sa. orad 1e"' 5 e nm 
BOSTON. Fenway. BRIGHTON BRIGHTON M/F rmte to shr BROOKLINE — =  CAMBRIDGE- Har Sa. SAUGRIDGE PONG Ee «ldo: mod K/B, ey S 
$350/mo, shr kt & bth, close BRIGHTON. M/F clean, SBR. E-+k. LA. nr 3T lines” 2M skg prot M/F 21-28. 7 rm, BURLINGTON. F sks pro! Student seeks M/F to'share CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, fresh paint, rf deck, on 3T 
to public trans, shoppng, respons nonsmkr to shr 3br Lory same bik. new crpt & ist fl apt. 3 bik to Cldg Cnr 351, NONSI te or oN, «BR 2BA new Security ey Oy ne or Rad's _‘Ins--B.C,D, gt nhbrhd, $450 
oot Ra A Sarasa Reena aries"? SIG Sh eat at cep core BS Hevea ae, Bbw arebnen SN LSS 
— pots. Call 277- — ine <7 272-6775 $ 876-5088 j 
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CASES OE A 8 ee USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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DAVIS SQUARE 2F/1M seek 
1M, indep, responsible, 
neat, no pets/smoking, near 
T, low rent, 623-1635 


DORCESTER/Lower Millis F 
26+ to shr sunny irg 2BR 
apt w/yrd & + ya Nr T, 
Blue Hills. 50/mo+utils, 
296-5651 


DORCHESTER- 2 grad stu 
28+ sk 3rd M/F, avi Oct 1, 
$180 ht inc, nome Ss, sf 
bidg, Ig sny rm. 436-21 


DORCHESTER, 3rd rmmte 
for beaut renov apt in nice 
area nr T, no pets, no smkg, 
frndly indep hsehold, $325+ 
utils, avi 9/1 or 10/1 


282-1444 


DORCHESTER, Ashmont 
area, top fir apt, great deal 
for sing! M/F, I'm only there 
1-2 days/wk, 5rm apt, 2br, 
$350+ utils, 



























other amenities, 424-8260 


DORCHESTER,Come join 
beaut 8br boy op ee se. 
Now ages 22-57. Seek M/F 
any race, sexual perf, age. 
Share veg meals & hse mtgs. 
No smoking We've lived 
safely & harmoniously in Up- 
hams corner for 10 yrs Nr T 
$275 + 50 utils 265-7479 


DORCHESTER- M/F wntd 
























call Art 524-3474 


DORCHESTER- Mivile Pk, 
spacious 2BR, LR, DR in Vict 
nghbrhd to shr w/GM, near T 
$300/mo 282-4953. 


DORCHESTER M nonsmkg 
to shr cin apt w/2M & cat 
wshr/dry quiet Jns_ Hill 
(Savin Hill) $220+ 288-6598 


DORCHESTER, prof looking 
for nonsmok rmate to shr 
new 2br condo nr JFK T per- 
fect for UMASS stdt $325 
825-0239 


DORCHESTER Mtg Hse 
Hill. Incrd condo spec views 
rfdk w/d pkg open-minded 
prof 30 sks same $300+ 
287-8903 


DORCHESTER M to share 
apt w/ 4M quiet, friend 
nbrhd 4 min to Fields Cr T, 
$250 call David 282-0487 
2715 (exp 10/3) 


DORCHESTER, Mting Hse 














































M/F 25+. 288-5968 


DORCHESTER, nr 
Crner nr Red In. Skg 1 to shr 
w/ 2. Own bdrm, phn jk, 
furn/unfurn, newly renov, 
$325inc util 288-7708 


DORCHESTER- Prof non 
smkr 25+ to shr ig snny 
Vectrian hse w/2. Off st pkng, 
w/d, yrd w/patio, Neponset 
area. $300+ utils 282-0509 


DORCHESTER, Savin Hill 
newly renovated nr 
$85-110/wk 436-6677 



















































































employ, quiet 
$235+ 1/4 phone & utils. Avi 
9/1 Call 282-3964 iv mssg 


DORCHESTER- Someone 


Hdwd fis, nr T, shops, 
library. $300/mo 569-1499 





EVERETT, to shr irg 2BR 
$313/mo Avi imm. Call Liz 
381-0171(h) or 933-6903(w) 


FENWAY- 1 F for 10/1 or 
10/15, $375/mo, call 
859-7714 eves, 








FENWAY Philosophy stdnt 
sks fairly contemplative M/F 
to shr snny pleasnt apt 10/1 
$375+ 1/2 utils 536-3331 


HAVERHILL GWM 27 prof 
straight acting & appearing, 
sks same to shr 2BR twnhs 
$375+ 1/2 (508) 521-0989 


BUNKER HILL 
-Sk 4th rmt M/F, 24 + 
stu/prof. On T. igrm. w/d, no 
sec'y dp. $335+ util. No 
smk/pets. 242-3136 


HULL- Lg ocean Vict, w/d, 








leave msg, 573-6759 


HYDE PARK-2 profs sks 3rd 
for 3 bdrm, sunny, mod, apt, 


yrd, 2 min comm rail, $285 
pls util. 364-4278 


JAMAICA PLAIN — 2F Ikng 
for 2M/F, 25+ to shr 4BR on 
2nd fir of pndsde hse. Hw, 
w/d, nr green/orng lines. 
, conv ee No 
smkrs/pets. Avail 10/15 or 
earlier. $300+. 522-4907 


JAMAICA PLAIN-near 
Arboretum, Pond & T. No 
smoke/pets/drugs. Avail Oct 
1. $275+ Tim 524-4735 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F 25+ 
to share large 3BR house 
near T & Pond, w/d, $400+ 
1/3 utils, 522-7489 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Nd 
rmmates for 5 bdrm 3rd fi 
condo, suny, nr arboretum, 
300+ utils-523-8834 


JAMAICA PLAIN- M/F-pref, 
indep house, musicians/ig 
practice space, $425+ utils, 
avail now, 524-9294 (24 hrs) 




















JAMAICA PLAIN- 1F seeks 

M/F 25+ to shr 2BR, sunny, 

$856 uns w/d, porches, 
50+ utils, -6370 


JAMAICA PLAIN, grad stud 
wnted to shr Irg sunny apt, nr 
T & Arbrtm, nsmk, incl 
utils, Sandy 524-6561 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 1 M/F to 
shr 2BR apt, attractive, com- 
fortable, nr T & bus line, 
$355+ utils, 524-7910. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F for 
3BR on quiet st, sunprch, 
frpic, hw firs. 2cats, no more 
pets/smkrs $325 524-3302 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3rms avi 
Oct 1st. $200/$200/$150. Nr 
T, 524-4471 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Beaut Vict 
mansion on pond. Top fir 
w/gourmet EIK, 2 bath, w/d, 
pkng, nr T. Quiet, non smkng 
prof $475+ utils, also $550+ 
utils, 524-0621 or 524-5431 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Pondside, 
3BR hse plus study, hdwd 
firs, w/d, on quiet st, 1bik fr T 
& pond. 1 M skg 2 hsemts 
M/F. Quiet n-smkg, liberal, 
prof or grad w/o pets. BR 
jus study $475 inci util, BR 
00. Avail now, 524-4890 


JAMAICA PLAIN 3BR to 
share w/ F 34, boy 8. Hilltop 
St, irq room. 1 cat. No smk 
resp $395 negot 524-9284 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F to 
share new 2BR/ 2 bth bilevel 
incl all the goodies with 29 yr 
M. CLOSE TO EVERY- 
THING! $415+ 983-0073 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
Very Irg rm-$340/mo. in- 
cludes utils. Nr Forest 
Hills. No smk. W/D 524-1333 


JAMAICA PLAIN-pondside, 
3F 26pis, sk 1F to shr irg 
beautiful apt. No 
smkers/pets. $291+ call sue 
or chris 524-2008 


JAMAICA PLAIN Roslindale 
line. Lovely 2BR apt, 4 biks 
to Arbor. Sks rmte 25-40 
Nonsmk, veg. Safe nghbrhd, 
on st pkg, 2 biks to train & 
bus. $382+ Adam 469-2391 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2musical M 
sk M/F for cozy place 
$350+oil nsmkg/pets, Tom 
522-9205 for more info. @ 
2689 (exp 10/2) 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Gay or Bi 
rmmt wanted to share 
furnished 2BR w/F and pet 
Near Orange Line, w/d, 
small yard & deck, more pets 
possible, $475 inci all utils 
incl phone. No lease, last 
month rent or security dep 
reqired. 522-8828. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1BR in 2BR 
apt. Nr Pond & T. E-i-k, 
porch $350+ Call 524-4732 
eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN roommate 
to share large 3BR apt, close 
to T, $250. 787-0167 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2M sk F/M 
for breathtaking 3BR. 2 fis, 
Stately old house, green 
nghbrhd. Has everthing, cis 
to pond, T, more 15+ 

















JAMAICA PLAIN M/F shr 
spacious 2BR, huge deck, 
w/d. Fab secure loc nr 
pond, T. $435+ 522-8416 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
F roommate wtd, large hme 
with lib, exercise rm, free 
pkng, Ig yard, safe nbhd, 
laundry nr arboretum, pond, 
2bths, 2 shwrs, $350 in- 
cludes all utils 524-7300 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Lg, 
spacious, sunny 2BR apt, 
hdwd fis, quiet st, $350+ call 
Mark 524-1497. 


JAMAICA PLAIN Nsmkg veg 

or semi-veg pref. Wrkg frpic, 

eik, nr Arbor, T. $345+ Call 
522-2582 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F sks F, 
7rm hse, sunny yrd, prches, 
nr T, $350 BR, $425 BR + 
study, incl elec & gas, pri- 
vate, frndly hsmt 522-0771 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR apt to 
shr w prof & his cat. Beaut- 
iful & spacs, 5 min to T. 
Family nbrhd, w/d, avi now. 
$360/mo. 524-0489 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
3nonsmkg M sks 4th to shr a 
distinctive Victorian penthse 
on quiet tree-lined St. Mod 
K&B ig roofdk, city views 

sagent incl 524-3332 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2M/1F sk 
4th for beaut Vict, $350/mo 
incl ht, 524-6385 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2Fs, 1M sk 
1prof M/F, nr T, bus & Arb, 
sunny, hdwd firs, prch, w/d, 
no smk/pets, $364/mo+ utils 
524-3510 


JAMAICA PLAIN- M/F for Ig 
3BR nr park, pond & T. Safe 
norhd many extras. $350+ 
522-2876 avail immed. 


JAMAICA PLAIN Resp M/F 
to shr 2BR nr T, Arb hdwd 
firs, porch, yd, sunroom, off 
st pkg $375+ No smoke/ 
pets. Bryan 522-7185 


JAMAICA PLAIN skg house- 
mate for 2bdrm townhouse, 
Spiritually minded, veg pref, 
$390+, Peter 522-4589 


JAMAICA PLAIN- M/F for 

huge prvt rm w/bath. 2 fl apt 

in Vict hse, LR, DR, EIK, w/d, 
rd, pkng, near = &T 
550 incl ht, 524-0066 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non-smoking, 
semi-veg household. $295 
incl ht Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F, 
nsmker fr 2 bdrm w/f, cat, 
porch, dkrm. study, ponds, 
de, quite, arts, music, int, 
350+ 625—3132 


JAMAICA PLAIN Furn rm in 
1 fam hse. $400/mo inci utl- 
swell tandlords-pets 
Provided. 524-3355 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2F sk M/F 
for great pondside apt. Near 
T and bus $350/mo ht incl. 
large room, 11/1 524-3413 
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JAMAICA PLAIN- 1 F fr 2BR 
apt, LR, DR, kit, 3 
hdwd firs, nr T, , $360+ 
util, Linda 524- 


JAMAICA PLAIN- T, w/d, 
conv. Ig semi-coop $335 inc 
all or 3BR 1st fir nds 2 nce 
people $285+ call 524-8133 


JAMAICA PLAIN, iprof F 
30+ to shr 2brm tbick from 
Pond w/ 1 prof F. $450 ht incl, 
av! 10/1, 495-8889 days. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2BR in 3BR 
apt w/grdn piano prchs ye 
wd firs cat. Nr, ond arb & T, 
vry qt $395+. 524-1661 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 rmtes 














Spac, quiet cul de sac, hot 
tub, yrd $325+ 277-9379 


KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU, 1/2bIk to T, big Ivrm, 


hdwd fi ' , 
$550 avi 9/1 262-7432 


LEXINGTON, & its easy- 
gor owner to live in com- 
ortable hse w/ 4 & 
cat. $260+ utils 861-6312 


LEXINGTON, & its easy- 
got owner to in com- 
lorta hse w/ & 
cat. $260+ utils 861-6312 


LEXINGTON, energetic F 35, 
sks person 25+ to make a 
home in Irg beaut hse, w/ 
garden + woods, . 
Indry + irg studio space for 
‘ou. No smk/more pets, 
200+. 861-9710. @® 2289 
(exp 1073) 


LEXINGTON prof M/F to 
occupy BR in beautiful 
sunny 3BR house, w/d, 
—s near Center, $446+ 
utils, 861-1721 


LEXINGTON, sks M/F to shr 




















pkg $350 inc! 595-8841 


MALDEN 2M/2F sk F 23+ to 
share huge house. EZ to 
Boston. $240+ 322-7648 


MALDEN- M/F rspons quiet 
frndly non smokr to shr ig 
2B. Access to T avail now 
300+ Jim 321-0452 


MALDEN, M/F to shr 2br w/ 
F, d/d, pkg, Indry, min 2 T, 
Ing/shrt term w/ op to tk ovr 
ise, $375 ht/hw 397-8262 














town. Huge--w/d, hdwd firs, 
frpices, $400/mo+ utils. Call 
617-631-8353 Ive msg 


M/F 25+ 2fl 3BR friendly 
nsmk, resp, clean nr stores 
& Tufts $295+ 396-0783 


MEDFORD- 2F 18-22 for 
beaut. spacious 3BR. Frnt & 
back prches, dw, hdwd firs, 
nr T, $275 ea + util 396-4118 


MEDFORD 2M sk M/F grad 
stdnt/prof to shr 1st fir apt. 
Lrg prch, yrd, w/d, 3mins to 
Tufts. Avi ASAP $335+utils 
391-2599 @® 2205 (exp 10/2) 


MEDFORD 3rd for big hse, 
sun, trees, great garden, 














gerage. 2bths, pkg, wik to 
avis $250+ 864- x318 
MEDFORD, hardwood 


floors! Washer/dryer! Big 
' 


No drugs! Nonsmkr! $290+, 
avi now! 488-3850 


ARTS & pat 
MEDFORD M37 sks M/F 
30s. Reliable NS: into 
arts/spirituality; no 
substance problems. Spac 
2BR apt; comf ig rm/adeq 
clos space. Safe/quiet/clean 
res area. Nr major Rtes & 
MBTA, shops/serv. Avail 
now; Rent $300+. ARNE 
391-8712. 


MEDFORD, now avi: 1rm in 
2brm apt, liv, kit, yard, w/d, 
qt nghbrhd, on st pa. $300 
inclusive, 391-353: 


MEDFORD- Sunny BR avail 
immed, nr T & tennis crts, 
hdwd firs, washer. $290+ 
utils. F pref, 396-4636. 


MEDFORD WEST Prof Fs 
wntd. Shr 6 rms 1.5 bths. 
Dw, w/d, pkg, nr public trans 
& tennis cts $375+ 643-7940 


COUNTRY HOME 
MIDDLEBORO, shr w/ 

















mns to 128 $400 1st/last. Iv 
msg 696-1984. 


MILTON, prof F 25+ to shr 
Igr 2br apt, off st pkg avi, 
425 incl ht/hw, 696-6734 


MISSION HILL-Sk cpl/$350 
or sngl/$225 rm to shr Irg cin 
qt 3 br w/2M pis 2 cats. Gay 
ok. 566-2097 


NAHANT, 2 rmts wnted for 
Irg 6 person hse. Ocean 
views, frpic, w/d. $400/mo. 
Now thru 6/91. 595-6243 
home or Barb 253-4476w 


NAHANT- Shr 3 BR apt 


quiet private, $350 or $550+ 
util, avail immed. 581-5235 


NATICK F 25-37 non-smkr 
2BR/2bth, ac, d/d, pool, 
tennis, pkg, T; avail now, 
$420/mo incl heat. 
508-655-5064 


NEWTON- 26R in 3BR apt- 
1 w/prvt bath $450, w/o 
$350, both inc util. Ww. 


porch, yard, 1st fl, smkrs ok, 
pkng inc. 969-2050 


NEWTON, 2M sk 1 respon 
M/F for 3br 1st fir apt. nr 
Mass Pike, express bus to 
Red line. A/C hrd wd firs 
E—i—K. Strge spce prkg. 
Nice place. Avail ASAP. Call 
anytime 595-6200 ext.38 Ive 
msg. $367 +;utils 


NEWTON CORNER- 1 M/F 
to share comfy apt near bus, 
quiet nbrhd at | w/d, no 
smkng/pets $350+ util, 
evenings. 332-0040 


NEWTON CORNER rmmte 
wntd for 3BR apt in 3 famil 
hse, 1 block to x-press bus 
Pike. Includes heat & pkg, 
avi now, $400, 332-3331. 


NEWTON-GWM, 30's, sks 

pee = M, to shr 7 rm 
. Sp bths. 

$550 pls. Part timer ideal. 

Must see! 332-3905 

NEWTON, Highland M sk 


M/F 21+ to shr 2br 1ba dpix. 
Nosmok. Hd wd firs, dw w/d, 


frpl, $400/mo + Call 
342-1531 lv ms 

NEWTON MIT stdnt sks M, 
grad stdnt/prof to shr 2BR 
apt. LR, e-i-k, off st pkg. Nr 
Newton Corner/ Pike 
$397.50+ low utils 969-7122 


NEWTON- Rental or Sublet- 


ig BR, F, $325 inc ht, avail 
asap! Dana 965-7447 Iv msg 








irg 3BR hse. Gar: yard, e- 
i-k, w/d, d/d, 1¥%2 ba, DR, 
sunprch. $333- 3035 





NEWTONVILLE, 3prof F sk F 
30+ to shr Ig hse, pkg, cis to 
T, $250+ ht, avi Nov 1st, 
244-4014 or 332-8337 


NEWTONVILLE, 3 bdr apt, 
flr of hse, w/bk-yrd, 
benevolent anarchy sks 3rd 
prof. w/d, dw, dog. Nr com- 
mut rail, no smkr. 7/mo + 
util 969-8224 


NEWTONVILLE, 3prof F sk F 
30+ to shr Ig hse, pkg, cis to 
T, $250+ ht, avi Nov 1st, 
244-4014 or 332-8337 


THE BEST DEAL IN 
NEWTON, 1M sk F/M 25+ 
Quiet, resp, ez going non- 
smkr for frndly indep ig 
sunny 7 rm hse, oak firs, 
Mod bthrm, yard, porch, 
prkg, Nr T, Rte 16, 30, 90 & 
128 $399+util Scott 


1969 
or a (exp 10/3) 
NEWTON-West, 1M/F 25+ 








NORWOOD, country setting 
F $385 minutes to train, 
shopping, 128 small anima! 
OK 617-762-4591 


ON THE OCEAN 
2BR fully furnishe -, lots of 
plants, sun, sea, salt air. 
$350/mo + share utils, 
846-3783 


PLYMOUTH - Depend M/F 

to shr big 2BR condo 

sfPor: Indry, all utils inc 
75. Call (508) 747-4911 











for 2BR apt w/w, w/d/ g/d 
Near T $325+ util no 
pets/Drugs 328-0350 





to share 2br, 1 1/2 bath. 
$350 inc ht. no smk/drugs. 
Avi now 986-7576 


REVERE Chelsea line. Rmte 
to shr snny 2BR 1.5 bath 
twnhse. Prkng, w/d. Lots of 
extras. $400/mo 5017 


ROSLINDALE SQ-Resp F 








ROSLINDALE 1F to share 
3BR sunny apt. Convenient 
to T, pig. w/d $285 

all 522-8413 


ROSLINDALE 2prof GMs sk 
3rd for 3BR twnhse nr T/bus 
w/d, dw, no smk/pets, 
$375/mo+ 1/3 util, call 
323-4640 6pm-or Iv msg 


ROSLINDALE/Brkin, 2br 
apt, all appli/furn, pool, ten- 
nis, prof, respnsbli, 
nosmk/drgs, $500+ 1/2, 
Jessica 323-4789, 731-1390 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mature F to share furnished 
apt. Close to T $240+ utils. 
Avail now! Call 327-8031 








SOMERVILLE, M/F for 2BR, 
nr Portr, porch, cable, wshr, 
garage avi. $325. 625-9256 


SOMERVILLE 1BR avi 9/15 
for 25+ F in Irg snny hme 2 
prchs, hdwd fis 4F & 1 kid 
$310+ No smk/pet 776-2103 





SOMERVILLE 1F rm 
needed. 10 min wik to Porter 
Sq. Hdwd firs, sunny 2BR 
$360+ utils 628-8187 eves 


SOMERVILLE 1F smoker 
sks 1F to share irg 2BR apt 
nr T. W/ prkng $350+ +1/2 
utils. Call 625-2256 


SOMERVILLE, 1M/1F sk 
2F/M 27+ ogy | rspsbl 
rmmts. 9/1+10/1 for 
spacious 4br apt w/porches 
cute cat shrd food+chores 
no cigs $275 + utils 
628-7339 


SOMERVILLE, 1 person to 
shr 2br apt on bus line to T 
Hg ps laund avail 
$275+ Leroy 666-3813 


SOMERVILLE- Prtr Sq, 1F 
for 2BR apt in house, $330 
htd, 3 min to T, Indry, pkng, 
EIK, pets ok, asap 623-6659 











hdwd firs, w/d, ac, prch, no 
smkg $350+ 625-2564 asap 


SOMERVILLE- 

2 fir apt w/deck, 

1M/F needed for 3BR apt, 4 
biks from Davis Sq T, bright, 
ig, LR, den, EIK, your room 
on 2nd fi, w/attic annex (grt 4 





storage or s' $330/mo+, 
Keren 828-4662 invgnts), 
439-7287 (days). ” 


SOMERVILLE 3F sk 1F 24+ 
ig sunny apt, Prtr/Davis T, 
hdwd firs, w/d, ac, prch, no 
smkg $350+ 625-2564 asap 


SOMERVILLE, 2F sk 1 M/F 
25+ nsmk 


SOMERVILLE 2 Irg carpeted 
brms in 4person apt, M/F, nr 
T, 15min to Harv, 

safe, David 776-7009 


SOMERVILLE 2M sk M/F 
22+ spacious 3bdrm apt, 
hdwd firs ig kit new bath w/d 
_ st w/pkng 12 min 
‘orter Sq + 625-891 


SOMERVILLE- 2M sk M/F 
25+, non smoke, near T, 
avail now, 2 rm avail $245 & 
$300/mo + utils. 628-7930 


a 


quiet st, hdwd fis, yr pe 
nr Davis T & Tufts 0+ 
666-4981 


Sq, bus to Boston, pkng 
$250+ 965-0310 


SOMERVILLE 
3M sk 1G or SM college std 
or prof 25- to shr 3BR, 2bth 
nr Davis $305 incl all 
666-2533 





SOMERVILLE at Porter. 
Lovely 5BR. 2 firs, Irg kit, 
rd. From $280. No fee. 
ander RE. Call 864-8772 





area. Indep M/F to shr Irg 
2BR apt. No smk/pets 
$400+ 10/1 Sue 628-6547 








Prch, pkg, w/d. Avi ASAP 
$288+ 776-2253 


SOMERVILLE, F 26+ for 2br 
nr Davis T. No cigs/pets/drg. 
Geyleveict ok, 50+ utl 
623-7415 


SOMERVILLE F, 37, wants F 
30+ for 1bdr + study in ig 
ant. no_smoke/pets, 
628-4102, Davis Sq. 


SOMERVILLE gourmet 
kitchen, absentee roomate, 
exposed brick, hdwd, bays, 
$350. 623-5777 


SOMERVILLE- GWM sks 2 
non smkg M to shr Ig, sunny, 
3BR apt, hdwd firs, Ig kit, 
heat incl $333, 623-567 


SOMERVILLE Highland 
Ave. On bus line nr Davis Sq. 
M 37 sks M/F to shr 2BR apt. 
Snny, cin w/ priv prch. Ac, 
dw, w/d, new w/w crpt. Smk 
OK $350 inci ht. George 
776-7026 Iv mssg 


SOMERVILLE, Ig rm avi in 4 

person apt avi Now. Nr Davis 

& Porter T stops $312+ utils. 
628-3124 


























Porter Sq T, 20 min to 
Harvard. $425+. 776-18! 


SOMERVILLE- Near Tufts, 
large, beautiful 4 BR apt, non 
porn | $350+ utilities, 
625-63 


SOMERVILLE, nr McGrath 
Hwy, 1M/F to shr 2br in 
small frndly apt bldg, smkg 
ok, a/c, w/w, w/d, sunny, 
priv prch, qt nghbdrhd, nr ail 
pubic trans, pkg aval, clean, 
$350+ utils, aval Aug 1, 
776-7026, George nights. 


SOMERVILLE nr teele sq 2 
rooms in 3 br, imed. $340+ 
util. Can pro-rate Sept. Call 
623-8802 


SOMERVILLE nr Porter & 
Davis Squares, F grad stdnt 
31 sks F to share spacious 
2BR: hrdwd, w/d, large e-i-k, 








porch, pantry, storage, 
$425+. No pets. 623-5281 
SOMERVILLE- Powder 


House Bd, rmmt needed fr 
2BR, hdwd firs in LR & DR. 
Sunny porch, nice old house. 
No pets, $300+. 666-5078. 


SOMERVILLE- Rmmts for 
Oct 1, $200 & $225+ utils, 
Ist, last & sec. Walk to 
Lechmere Station. 666-3825 


pated ihc 
SOMERVILLE- Share 2BR 
2nd fl apt, $350+ utils, nr 
Red line, nonsmkr, no drugs, 
w/dog, call 666-1386 


SOMERVILLE, shr 2bdr apt, 
ch, ae liv rm, din rm, 

Baas/mo arl 666-8631, day 

868- 


prof/grad stdnt, 28+ to shr 
uiet 2BR apt w/study, near 
ufts/T, cat ok. $400+ avail 

10/1 776-5506 after 6pm. 


SOMERVILLE- Sullivan $4. 
large room avi in huge 3B 
apt in restored Victorian avi 
10/1, $275+ 666-5126. 


. Ig avi bdrm, w/d, 
drvwy pkg, Ir . nr Ovs T, 
no pe Ries al BA low util, 
pis call Leon 617-776-5527 








irg nice apt no > hea 
5 incts all 776-771 


SOMERVILLE, West 2M sk 
1M/F for 3br apt e-i-k hrd wd 
firs fp French doors piano 
$380/mo 776-1867 


SOMERVILLE, West. F to 
shr nice 2br apt w/ prch, 


rE chenieel 














spacs 5BR loft. Pkg, w/d 
ts ok; $350+ ht incl; 
426-9310 or 338-7326 Iv msg 





$1200, 338-606 


SOUTH END, 2m sks 1M to 
shr large duplex. $410/mo + 
elec asap 524-0201 


SOUTH END/Albany St-Big, 
cheap, share 3BR. No cats 
On-street penne. Soe 
includes all, 426-0038 


SOUTH END- Killer apt! 
Grand & funky, 2200 sq ft 
duplex, marble frpics, deck, 
hot tub, sauna, spare BR, 
male non smkr pref $450 inc! 
utils, Paul 424-1805 


SOUTH END, M/F to shr 2br 
condo $350 1/2 utils 
nonsmoker respopns avail 
11/1 338-7405 


SOUTH END- Rmmat nded 
4 a 360 degree panoramic 
view. Warren ave. 2 bdrm. 
dw. w/d in apt. Firep!. $675 
w/heat. Greg 236-8350 bwtn 
9&10 pm. &F 2779 (exp 10/3) 














WALTHAM, 2 miles from 
2 Bdrm, 6 rm, 








WALTHAM Belmont line. 
Nsmk prof sks same to shr 
spac snny 2BR apt. Off st 
pkg. $375+ 10/1. 894-3404 


WALTHAM, F 25 sks F to shr 
mod 2BR w off st prkg Nr T, 
128, Pike. W/d, Ac, $405 incl 
util. 899-6450 . 








firs, great location, 
11/1, $337.50/mo, Iv msg, 
893-3227 


WALTHAM M sks. Avi 9/22. 
Huge 2BR. Kit, LR, wd, nr T, 
Brandeis & Bentley. Very 
negoc. 894-8554 Iv mssg 


WALTHAM Nonsmoker for 
$270 + deposit. Parking. F 
preferred. Call 894-572 


WALTHAM, North. Rmmte 














smk/ drg/drink. Must be cin 
qt resp 10/1 $400+ 
926-1508 


WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
frndly, respons! for ._10rm 
clean hse. Porch, Ig yd, 
much storge, w/d, pkg, nr T, 
no smk/pt, $375+ 926-0075 


Lg rms/prchs. No smk/pet. 
$290+ 924-2471 eves 


WATERTOWN, 2prof F & 
icat sk 1F 28+ to shr sunny 
3br apt nr T, must be indep, 
respnsbl, nosmoke, quiet, 
$268+, avi 9/15, 926-6032 


WATERTOWN 2 prof m/f to 
share 3BR apt in ‘ 
$340/mo + 1/3 util 1st last 
sec avail now Call 923-0903 
Aft 6pm or wknds 


WATERTOWN 30+, 2 bdr 
apt, park, Indry, $350+ utils. 
Near T. 926-0843 Joan 


WATERTOWN 6 snny rms- 
shr w 1F. Lovely & furn. Pkg, 
off st, T, 10 min to H sq. Pref 
30+. $425+util 926-5660 


WATERTOWN, aval immd, 
shr Irg 2br apt Elk, cre veg 
ht, pets ok, nsmk, $400+, 
923-3567 


WATERTOWN/Belmont, 


prof F nonsmkr to shr 2brm 
w/ pkg & sundeck, no pets, 
$425+, 484-1405 


~ quiet area. Call 


WATERTOWN Cambridge 
line. 1 M/F for 3BR apt. 9/1 
50+ Bsemnt, garage, frpic 
923-0753 


WATERTOWN F Psych. and 
2 cats (16 yo) sk M/F 25+ to 
create a home w/ a heart. 


2 


$400's (neg) + percent oil. 
924-1801 © 


WATERTOWN Looking for 1 
ing M/F 
to shr 3BR apt. + Safe 
nghbrhd & pkg 926-3921 


WATERTOWN M prof sks 
M/F to shr 2nd fir of sunny 
Vict Field 2fam. 6rm, 2BR, 
OR, frpic, LR, hdwd, 2prchs 
$450 924-5288 Tony. 


WATERTOWN- Newton 
border, 1 ge non smkng F 
for ig 4B 


WATERTOWN Nr _ Belmont 
line & T. Nsmk M/F for 2BR 


ou oA yey w/ 4 | view. wis 





dents OK, Pets not 923-9683 


WATERTOWN Rmt for 3rd 
BR $300 large kitchen, prkg, 


great 2BR wine nr T, yrd, 
prch, $425+ 924-3803 


WATERTOWN sq, sk M/F 
for 8+ BR, 2&1/2 ba, 3 lev 
hse. Mod ba, eik, d/d, w/d, 
prkg, bsmt, yrd, Nr T/pike 
$300-390 inc all 924-5952 


ton/Frmnghm, rte 16. Private 
yrd, beaut gym, w/d, pkng, 
hdwd firs, prch, 2 dogs, no 
more. $450 inc evrythng. 
Call Dave 969-5701. 


WEST NEWTON- 3BR seeks 
3rd prof nonsmkr, no pets, 
quiet nbhrd, off st prkng, 
$337+ utils. 969-3722 


WEST ROXBURY - 3 BR hse 
1M/F fr big rm, 9 cisets, 
W/D, garage, lawn. Must see 
$350, 469-0533 Bill 


WEST ROXBURY F seeking 
F rmmte 25-35 to shr beaut- 
iful large apt, $375+. No 
smkng or pets, 325-9813 


WEST ROXBURY, M 24-30, 
furnished, washer/dryer, off- 
st pkg, nr T, nr128. 
$450+expenses. Avi Oct. 
Call Randy, 325-8938 


WINCHESTER- 1M 30+ sk 
1M no smk to shr spac 2fi 
3BR dpix, yrd, prkg, wik to 
train $445+ utils 721-4727. 


WINTHROP $235 heat incl. 
25+ F nsmkr. Respbi prgsv. 
Near T safe, clean, prkg 
539-0471/ 846-9571 Oct 1 


WINTHROP F nsmkr to shr 
2BR mod apt on water. E-i-k, 
nr T $390 ht & hw incl. Avi 
Nov 1. 241-0649, 330-5402 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 


ALLSTON, room on 1st fir in 
irg apt. Kitch priv, shr ba 
w/1. Refs. $325/mo incl all 
utils. 787-3807 


























SEPTEMBER 28, 1990 


BOSTON, South End, brand 
new lux rms, most w/kitch- 
enette, some w, ba, w/d. 
$80-$130/wk. 


BRIGHTON, Irg rm in Vict 
duplex. Pkg, yard, cab kitch, 
nr T. $350. 782-4732 


CAMBRIDGE, Irg BR 
w/study in spacs apt. 1 
rmmt, w/d, mod kitch, 1 
block from shopping, pub 
trans. Safe on-st pkg. 
$700/mo. 230-5252 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2rms in 
Vict home, nr Frst Hiis Sta, 
trees, $300 & $350+, Berta 
or Derek 983-5170 


Large room aval to student 
w/ renovation skills. Some 
rent exchange. Dwntwn 
Boston T. 482-4553. 


MEDFORD, large frnshd rm, 
all utils. $85/wk. 
395-0139 


MEDFORD West, 1 or 2 furn 
rms. Shr kit, ba. Pkg, no 
dogs, prefer no smkg, 
$325-350. Call 868-7569 or 
483-3417 


WATERTOWN Lrg snny 1 or 
2 rm spc. Separ kit, shrd 
bath. Priv. Off st pkg $350. 
924-3479 

















6BR ski hse. Jacuzzi, wd 
stoves. Full & V2 shares avi. 
$475-$1100. 617-782-7323 


KILLINGTON SKI HSE 
MEMBER WANTED! 
11/90 thru 5/91. Located on 
the access road minutes 
from base lodge. Close to 
everything. This is a co-ed 
singles house that thrives on 
downhill sking and social- 
izing. Membership is 2 
male, Yz2 female. Memeber- 
ship fee of $800 inci all utils. 

Call for info: 323-2721 


Large Stowe/Sugarbush 


house seeks new members 
Call Rolf or Steve 859-8221 


SUBLETS 





BACK BAY, Ma 3 
$435/mo, cls to T, vioat 4 2 
floors, modern kit,  frpl, 
267-6913 


Sublet, luxury apt. 24 hr sec., 
pool, jacuzzi, sauna $702+ 
437-1504 


BROOKLINE, 
Coolidge Corner. autiful 
1BR on Quiet St Nr T, stores, 
restaurants, supermarkets. 
Spacious, sunny, Wall to 
wall, dw/d, mod kit/bath, 
Indry in ey: prkg. Great 
for couples! $770 277-4098 


BROOKLINE/Brighton, 
sublet 10/1-8/31, Clev Crci 
area, huge 1br apt, many 
cists, w/d in bidg, $665/mo 
incl ht/hw, 232-7881 


SOMERVILE-Davis sq, 2 
F/M 2 cats, pref non-sm, 
veg. Musician wel. 10/15 thr 
Dec, flex. $262. 623-8561 


SOMERVILLE F 25+ shr 
2BR w/F & cats nr Bus/T 
Clean safe, hdwd firs. Sublet 
Sept-Mrch $312+ 623-3633 





cee RIIERE EO 
VACATION 
HOMES 


(802)533-7006 


Humor of a 
Higher Order. 
Weekdays 
at 5 p.m. 
only on 





TO RESPOND TO A ROOMMATE OR HOUSEMATE AD WITH A TELEPHONE SYMBOL, CALL 1-976-PLUS (7-5-8-7) 29¢ a minute, 99¢ THE FIRST 





















/'E all. Personal Call. Pe 


Gall Deena Call. palsaneil : 
dil. ‘Parcanal Gall. Parcannl TRAIT. 


“I'm new to the area, and I was 

finding it hard to meet people. I 

decided to do something I never 

thought I would do: I placed a 

Personal Call® ad in the 

Phoenix's Personals. 

It was incredible! Their Personal | 
Call® makes placing a personal Zora 
private, fast and easy. (And the ae 

service is free)! In only three fe eae 

days I had more responses than  }gonellCalP 
I knew what to do with. And I'm |£ GelP Par 

really having fun! oa oer 

I've got two dates for this SC ia) Coll 
weekend and Boston has never _ [el GallP Paz 


looked better!”’ 


THERES A Personal Call® WAITING FOR YOU. . .SEE 
THE PERSONALS COUPON IN THE PHOENIX'S CLASSIFIEDS 
SECTION, CALL 267-1234 OR FAX US YOUR AD BY 
DIALING 536-7977. FAX IT ON FRIDAY AND YOUR 
FIRST 20 WORDS AND HEADLINE ARE FREE! 


¢ 





8 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


stunning exceptional SF 25-30, no man will take you 


PERSONAL CALL® AD OF THE WEEK 


Specially selected creativity and of ad and Personal Call 
as Maca Te aS or the Weck" ea Week” will be = 


an extra free week's run in 


NO, DON'T CALL! 


Keep believing all SWM 29 just talk sports, watch their portfolios, like “soft rock," follow trends, and have the 
emotional range of burnt toast and the ethics of a Pit-Bull. Keep assuming 


that even thoug 
. Sarcastic? Me? Guess. 3813 


®, : 
—— 


lh you're a 


To respond to this or any other Personal Ad witha 7 dial 
1-976-336S6 


ie a touch-tone phone 


if ld like to browse Personal category, 
bp “seh cutetin dinitoen tae oot tiled 


call, 


5¢ a minute) 
ads 


press #3. 


(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a ll 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 
MEN 


physician who likes Jane 
Austin, cooking, Bach, look- 
ing for a good man. 0) 1714 


Active, attractive, slim pro- 
fessional, mid 40's, into out- 
doors, intellect, seeks com- 
patible counterpart. Equal 
opportunity employer! @& 
8906 (exp 10/10) 


ADVENTURE FOR 2 
Life's an adventure best 


shared by two. Attractive, 
professional, SWF, 39, 5'8’ 
seeks to continue her adven- 
tures in committed rela- 
tionship with tall, pro- 
fessional, non-smoking 
SWM, 35-45. Future adven- 
tures to include family 
travel, hiking, bicycling, sail- 
ing, skiing, continued per- 
sonal growth and quiet 
nights at home. @F 8895 (exp 
10/10) 


Alluring, aware, SWF, 51. 
Many interests. Seeks in- 
telligent optimist for friend- 
ship, adventure, laughter. @® 
8740 (exp 10/24) 


ANDROGYNOUS 
Creative, spiritual woman, 
34, seeks male counterpart 
to share tenderness and 
humor. $® 3763 (exp 10/10) 


Attractive blonde seeks M 
companionship, lover, 
friendship. Black, Spanish, 
white 8864 (exp 10/3) 


Attractive, warm, adven- 
turous, fit, gg see tga = 
frequently irreverent S 

34, 5’'5” who enj onal 
world culture/politics, con- 


funny /philosophical, 

30-40 who'd rather be for- 
ding the Amazon than read- 
ing the personals. @® 8296 
(exp 10/3) 


Beautiful, eccentric, 24 DBF. 
Mad Scientist seeks inspira- 
tion, synergism, adventure. 
@ 8859 (10/03) 


Beautiful SJF 29, seeks 
handsome, caring pro- 
fessional SJM 27-35, 
serious relationship. @ 
8873 (exp 10/10) 


Beautiful, sophisticated, cul- 
tured, intellectual, athletic, 
scintilating, oriental lady 
physician, children-marria 
minded, 35. POB 1118 
Brookline 02146 @@® 8803 
(exp 11/21) 


Black female 50, non 
smoker or drinker, lookii 
for mature 50+ sincere bla 
male for friendship. @® 8913 
(exp 10/10) 


HH GUY 

lookin 
young woman, well 
educated, lots of fun. | just 
arrived from London, need 
young easy oing, 
humourous, handsomish 
guy to befriend me. 0 6631 


Dancing liberal DW, 52, 
seeks quiche-eater. MP 8921 
(exp 10/10) 


Dear writer, —. —— 
pretty poet, ‘s, seeks 
laughter/intensity. @® 8929 
(exp 10/10) 


DONT PASS THIS UP 
SWF 50, loving, intelligent, 
kind, tolerant, erty 
compassionate, seeks SW’ 
45-50, non smoking, under 
5'9"". No competitive, status 
conscious materialist. 
Machos stay away--a gentle, 
casual, contemplative, 
trustworthy, wise, kind, non- 
judgemental! man for simple 
activities and togetherness. 
oO 


Dressy dresses, ladylike 

ways--professional me, true 

sophisticate--desires one 

caring male, same as |, 45+. 
28 (10/10) 


ELEVENTEEN 
SWF, 4 gins PhD, ex- 
southerner, droll humor, 
seeks balanced male for 
second chance at eleven- 
teen. PO Box 620604 New- 
ton, MA 02162 @® 8885 (exp 
10/3) 


——_—_—_ 
Hemingway wanna be's 
need not apply. If you've 
read Pride and Prejudice, 
you're in luck! Slim, attract- 
ive, 5'9"° SWF 31, fun a 
upbeat, bright, warm, ou 
_ Doltical ofessional 
seeks tall SWM 28-38 of 
similar essence for urban 
and outdoor adventure, and 
with luck, romance. @® 8936 
(10/17) 


TO RESPOND 


to salsa, dine and explore. 
@ 8866 (exp 10/3) 


highly educated, psy- 
chologically sophisticated, 
athletic, funny and manly 
man who's been there. 
Fathers encouraged to ap- 
ply. @® 8949 (exp 10/17) 


Lady over 45 seeks sinere 
male counterpart, 45+ for 
magical moments to re- 
member on light basis. &® 
2873 (exp 10/3) 


LOOKING FOR 
You: D/SWM, 36-46, pro- 
fessional, sense of humor, 
honest, emotionally and 
financially secure, likes and 
appreciates an independent 
woman and is ready to build 
long-term relationship based 
on friendship, love and 
equality. ME: DWF, 41, at- 
tractive, 5'4” full figure, pro- 
fessional, fun, enjoys life, 
ready to share it with right 
person. Enjoy travel, music, 
art, theater, xc skiing, read- 
ing and the ocean. @ 0 
39 (exp 10/3) 


Me, myself & | await a call 
from a unique male, 50, de- 
siring lady 45ish. @ 2892 
(exp 10/3) 


Miss the warmth and sun of 


Interested? @& 
10/17) 


My social life would make 

jealous, and | have 
Phoenix Personal Call to 
thank for it. 

Playful, gentle, imaginative, 
F 40, nurse, si 
photographer, vegetarian, 

nature-lover, 
unconventional, politicall 2 
progressive, seeks kin 
smart, wonderful man. 

@ 3801 (exp 10/02) 


Playful, gentie, imaginative, 
lovely F 40, nurse, si > 
photographer, vegetarian, 
nature-lover, 
unconventional, politicall | 
progressive, seeks kin 
smart, wonderful man. 

@ 3801 (exp 10/10) 


eh Ock N ROMANCE 
Bored, beautiful SWF, 26, 


seeks adventures in Boston 
with SWM 26-32, tall, chips 
hair, into live/smok 

interesting tattoo a 
5896 (exp 10/16) 


SBF, 29, youthful appear- 
ance, grad, some- 
what athletic, a little shy, 
down to earth, casual 
dresser, very light drinker. 
Enjoy movies, music, com- 
edy, quiet times. Looking for 
ope geod relationship 
with fit, non-smoking SM, 
28-38, with similar qualities. 
0 5880 


SBF, overweight, seeks 
21-26 SM companion to 
share music, laughter, _e 
rainy days, Harvard Sq. @ 
8954 (exp 10/10) 


empathetic, 

centered, beautiful, playful, 
large woman, 42, educator, 
classical musician, seeks 
soulmate, 30s-40s, for 7 
i nays nurturing rela- 
tion Box 303, Concord 
MA 01742 (sorry, number 
not working last La seal 
please try again!) @® 3844 
(exp 10/24) 

SJF 30, nonsmoker, seeking 
professional SJM for love 
and commitment. @® 8810 
(exp 10/10) 


, laughter, ro- 


mance. @® © 3809(exp10/10) 


Slender, sensuous, 37 yo 
SJF, scientist, seeks equal 

partner for fulfiliment. @& 
8898 (exp 10/3) 


SWF 21 br/hz, fun, 
energetic, seeks fun, 
interesting, cute male 21-30. 
@ 2913 (exp 10/10) 


SWF 25 br/br, 5'5", 

fun loving italian, pn ond 
similiar TI ance: SWM 
25-33 medium build, or fun, 
friendship, romance. @ 
3832 (exp 10/10) 


intereats: pony 


SWF 35, seeking 
Pphylosophical and artistic 
man for adventure & compa- 
nionship. @@ 8869 (exp 
10/10) 


SWF 35, seeking 
Philosophical and artistic 
man for adventure & compa- 
nionship. @® 8869 (exp 
10/17) 


SWF 45 attractive, slim, fit. 
Recently returned from living 
abroad. Left-leaning, health 
conscience but flexible 
around cheesecake. Enjoys 
film, theater, books and day 
hikes. Seeks sensitive in- 
ai M. @ © 5836 (exp 
10/ 


SWF seeks attractive, nice, 
interesting guy 6’, 40, for re- 
lationship 8905 (exp 
10/10) 


TAME THIS TIGRESS 
Passionate, feisty, pretty, 
shapely, 5'6°° SJF seeks 
rugged, confident, athletic, 
bright fit, communicative. 

sincere, 5'10°'+, 
33 WA soulmate/playmate 

8882 (exp 10/12) 


TEA & EMPATHY 
SWF, 30, seeks her true 
heart's answer: Englishman, 
28-35, with the heart of a 
warrior and the dreamer’s 
pilgrim soul. @® © 5887 


Uncommon SBF 41 athletic 
pragmatic imaginative seeks 
sensible sensitive friend 

@ 3802 (exp 10/10) 


Very attractive single mom, 
39. seeks engaging and 
courageous man to explore 
life with my 8 month oid and 
|. Joy and happiness is her 
way Of life, I'm following her, 
come join us. @® 8916 (exp 
10/17) 


Wake up and smell the cat 
food...we might be might be 
giants. Attractive slender 
blonde 5'10" SWF 26 non- 
corporate professional, in- 
telligent, articulate, traveled, 
warm, fun-loving, bordering 
on silly, non smoker, seeks 
tall fit SWM 25-35 with 
similar outlook for movies, 
dancing, ethnic food, music 
and romance. #® 8937 (exp 
10/17) 


Warm, loving, together, at- 
tractive SWF, young 40's. 
Many active interests, 
especially outdoor and cul- 
tural. Looking to meet com- 
patible man, non smoker, 
late 30's to 50, with the de- 
sire and the time to build a 
aningful, possibly lasti 
rs Ro 5897 ” 


WESTERN MASS 

is beautiful, but somewhat 
lonely. SWF 34 tall, slim, very 
beautiful vegetarian 
massage therapist. High 

educated, intelligent and cul- 
tured, but not a pain in the 
neck about it. Fun-loving and 
physically fit, I'd like to date a 
man who's interested in a 
committed relationship. P.O. 
Box 15 Richmond MA 01254 


What would you say to me 
now, an | were your very, 
very Rosalind? @® 8943 (exp 
10/10) 

Wild at heart, ee intellec- 
tual, well-analyzed DJF 
Progressive politics. rocker- 
academic seeks brainy, fun, 
Crow, fous a — 


(exo 10/10) 


1909 REA 

SWM, 25, 5'7", 155 Ibs, En- 
gineer, into eating, sleepi 
and dancing in the rain. Seek 
female accomplice. ® 888 


1AAA RATED 

SWM 35 very attractive, 6 ft 
180ibs, biue eyes, brown 
hair, residing in Brookline 
between BU and BC seeks 
attractive slim female 20+ 
that would like to meet a 
mature. warm and caring 
man. @ 3838 (exp 10/24) 


2 good looking SWMs 20s 
seek 2 sensuous SWFs 20s 
for peor @ 8901 (exp 


39 yr old DWM good looking 
sincere and romantic seek- 
oR, full figured SWF/DWF 
25-45 yrs old for possible 
lasti Yelationship @ 8726 
(exp 10/3) 


36, human services, leftist, 

mellow folk singer, —. 

om ressive pa- 
8 (10/10) 


50's Romeo. Just for you, if 
only you would cail. 8814 
(exp 9/26) 


Active, delightful, attractive 

thrill, seeking professional, 

4 =. r dream is ready! 
(exp 10/10) 


Adventurous, tall, Jewish in- 
tellectual, seeks similar 
woman, around 30, to ex- 
plore the world and each 
other. @® 8928 (exp 10/10) 


Am articulate, attractive, ro- 
mantic, 35, SWM, needs at- 
tractive, intelligent counter- 
part for life/love. @® 8822 
(exp 10/3) 


AN UNMARRIED m, 
Athletic, professional, 
seeks marriage, kids om 
SJW, 25-35. “Let's walk, 
converse, ‘and share a 


yogurt." @® 8942 (exp 10/10) 
Ph sl BA a A A 


ARE YOU READY? 

SJM 29, great sense of 
humor, goodiooking, honest, 
communicates, 
taneous, never 


iful from the inside out. 
8883 (exp 10/10) 


10 words: Art film rock 

subversion feminism tough- 

ness tenderness silliness 

pe Apna thirtyoddity 
99 (exp 10/10) 


ASIAN FEMALE!! 
Sought by an athletic, at- 
wactve, intelligent, Outgo- 
ing, romantic, sensual, sin- 
cere, tall, understanding 
30yo SBM. All replies 
answered. Call or write! @ 


27+ @® 8858 (exp 10/3) 


Attractive 30 SWM seeks a 
Middie-Eastern or Asian 
Woman. @® 8919 (exp 10/11) 


Attractive, athletic, happy- 
go-tucty WM, 32, with pro- 
ound sensitivity, would sin- 


et tom-boyish nature. 
$89 (exp 10/3) 


Attractive, athletic, amiable 
SWM 27, 62°, 185, pro- 
fessional. Seeks SWF. 
3835 (exp 10/10) 


Attractive, Scorpio 
SWM, 40, seeks attractive 
SWF counterpart. @® 5837 
(exp 10/3) 


Attractive male 32, who 
owns his ows business is 
seeking the perfect woman 
for marriage and starting his 


sports, cozy evenings. 
8875 (exp 10/3) 


Attractive SM 25 searching 


Attractive SWM 30 looki 
for friendship wit 
adventerous petite F. @ 
8862 (exp 10/3) 


Attractive SWM, 36, seeks 
black female for possible re- 
lationship. @® 6623 (10/3) 


Attractive SWM 285, in- 
telligent, funny, honest, 
warm, seeks SF for friend- 
ship, love, romance. @® 5873 
(exp 10/10) 


 AWISH 

Haven't yet given up on 
having a family, I'm 46, 
divorced, romantic, weli- 
educated, slim, professional, 
enjoy the theater, seeking 
woman with similiar inclina- 
tions. #® 3776 (exp 10/10) 


BBW WANTED 
Handsome, well-built, affec- 
tionate professional, sin- 
cere, DWM, 34, 5'9", seeks 
a big beautiful woman for a 
long term relationship. Must 
be very shapely, dressy, size 
16 or above, under 40 & 
financially secure. | want no 
part of children. @ 5866 
(exp 10/10) 


BLACK FEMALE 
REFERRED 
Successful, handsome, 
biue-eyed WM 39 seeks very 
attractive intelligent outgo- 
ps BF in 30s for friendship. 
8800 (exp 10/3) 


BLACK MALE 
SBM 42 College @ducated, 
professional, adventurous, 
intelligent: seeks female who 
is considerate, bright and 
caring. One who wants to 
add a new dimension to her 
life. Are you tired of plastic 

and never ending 
cocktail lounges? | like 
theatre, dining out, dancing. 
Children O.K. Race religion 
or 2 character is, no 
Fy. 8933 (exp 


BOOKWOR 
Attracted to quiet, Mt olart 7 
types? Non-yuppie, kin 

caring, thoughtful, easygo- 
ing, completely unpreten- 
tious, intellectually curious, 
40ish WM with 60's values 
seeks compatible or com- 
plementary F who might 
someda ' srabhebacms life. 
Ros 


Can a er) old, retired 
tennis player who on a on 
ple of Cari Ju 
nourishment a deh Int “a 
feminine companionship 
—- the path of individua- 
Please write--phone 
messages cannot be 
answered! Thank 
0 5844 (exp 10/10) 


CATHOLIC GIRL 
Experiencing diffi meet- 
ing a real gentleman who 
shares your values? I'd like 
to meet ! POB 1473, 
Hampton, NH 03842 


educated man look- 


ing for college educated 
womai an for companionship. 
@ 8914 (exp 10/10) 


COME DANCE WITH 


Attractive, secure pro- 


. fessional SWM 39 6° seeks 


tall, active SWF 30s who en- 
joys music, dancing and out- 
doors for honest, loving rela- 
tionship. @® 8889 (exp 10/3) 


TED FEL 
rae not. 24, SWM 
suspicious of long lists of 
flattering adjectives but my 
friends tell me I'm likable. 
Fluent in in English. & 
8856 (exp 10/03) 


patel ni a a 
Creative, intuitive man, ve 
attractive, fit, successful, 
loves nature, music, 
animals, and contributing to 
humanity seeks partner with 
similar qualities and ideals. 
@ 5878 (exp 10/17) 


Creative, intuitive man, v: 


attractive, fit, successful, 
loves nature, music, 
animals, and contributing to 
humanity seeks partner with 
similar qualities and ideals. 
@ 5878 (exp 10/17) 


Creative, optimistic cynic, 
28, seeks smart, attractive, 
honest dancing fool 
8480 (exp 8/8) 


Cute funny sensual guy 35 
loves dancin ny seeks petite 
SBF. @® 8907 (exp 10/10) 


3752 (exp 10/3) 


DWM, 35, likes outdoors and 

quiet evenings, seeks aver- 

age peng Ss peay Boston 
(exp 10/24) 


DWM 36, into music, sports 
and luck. So try_ yours. 
Providence Area. @@® 2920 
(exp 10/10) 


DWM 40+ 5’8” 150ibs pro- 
fessional, biking, sailing, 
classical music, reading, 
walks, seeks in-town 
similiar S/DWF. 0 6632 


DWM 50's tall nonsmoking. 
Enjoy jazz, theater, walking, 
travel. Please be funloving, 
affectionate, without o 
spring at home. Walpole * 
= (exp ae 


B99 So journal 

Writer, 39 5'9”, youthful ap- 
pearance, seeks imaginative 
woman, strong-minded in 
character and career, yet 
with other facets as well, for 
unconventional, creative, in- 
tense, long-term friendship- 
relationship. Race not impor- 
tant, sense of humor and or- 


iginality are. Lets share 
thoughts. feelings. 0 6627 


EVEN ODDS 
What are the chances that 
this guy, 32 yo intellectual 
poe will be the perfect 
‘-. for that girl, 
yo life-lovin 
SWE/SBF? Not Bad! Bet! 
8876 (exp 10/3) 


Exceptional man, 33, ger- 
man born, seeks a partner 
who is interested in the 
world. @® 5895 (exp 10/17) 


2029, Cam 02238. 


8946 (exp 1 o 1 


FUN IN THE 
Attractive, athletic SWM 39, 
successful professional and 
born romantic, overdue for 
vacation and between great 
loves, wishes to treat right 
intelligent sexy, 
turesome woman 25-35 to 
week of high-spirited ro- 
mance in Jamaica and 


(exp 10/2) 


Goodlooking SM prog-rock, 
comedy, fish, liberal seeks 
similar SF 30's @® 8863 (exp 
9/26) 


GWM 35, 5’9”, 157, Brown, 
blue, good cooking, 
physically fit, straight acting, 
honest, intelligent, enjoys 
skiing, swimming, oc- 
casional travel, seeking 
similar, poeens, clean 
counterpart for friendship. 
@ 3783 (exp 9/26) 


Handsome, muscular SBM, 
educated, 31, seeks striking, 
independent, career woman. 
@ 3810 (exp 10/3) 


Handsome not tall 26yr old, 
true gentleman has always 
wanted wonderful passion- 
ate mous romance 
with ‘older'e woman. @@® 3811 
(exp 10/17) 


Handsome SWM 29 
brown/biue, seeks SWF for 
dining out, tennis, skiing, 
movies relationship. PO Box 
549 Jamaica Plain MA 02130 
@ 3842 (exp 10/24) 


TO A PERSONAL CALL AD WITH 


‘ biochemistry. 


Hard working, easy going 
open mi country boy. 
Travels New England ex- 
— as job requires, 
would like iy Senge! a slim or 
petite lad - AR times 
and friendship. Black or or- 
iental are encouraged to re- 
ply. | am 36, a 6 foot, 
very hairy teddy bear type of 
uy. | love many thi a o 
life, let's talk soon. @ 
(exp 9/12) 


Healthy, good lookin 
bright, mi aged, $i 
man with sense of humor 
seeks well educated own 
person type | for a bit of 
romance. aine-New 
Hampshire would be nice. 0 
6635 


HOLISTIC 

Centered a mad world. 
Cabinet maker, 31, 5'9, Eng- 
lish looks. Let's talk over 
asparagus. @® 5889 (exp 


_ 10/17) 


Humorous heavy-set SWM 
seeks D/SWF 24-40, friend- 
ship and possible réla- 
tionship #88908 (exp10/10) 


: it mney boy ge 
wou! a 
Thank you Boston Phoents x. 
| now have my own car and 
can drive anywhere to meet 
a fabluloso babe Who likes 
pt to the movies. Must be 
to talk, walk and play 
tennis. ~omy important, but 
not requi Nobodys 
perfect PCs 8902 
(exp 10/17) 
Dae hen: 


po 
some, gem creative, 


multi-talented, and very un- 
usual seeks beautiful, 
vivacious, intelligent, 
passionate woman. Age, na- 
tionality, etc unimportant. 
5809 (exp 10/3) 


sw OB Sot 


Good-humored, re: 
fessional man who enjoys 
used book stores, river 
banks and new places seeks 
caring understandi or fun- 
loving matriarch. 3701 
(exp 10/09) 


INTROSP ECT mi 
SWM, 24, 
fessional ‘ nied, anny. 
bearded nonsmoker, athiest, 
shy. Seeks counterpart, 
age/race not important, who 
loves books, movies, 
politics, and doesn't take 
anything too seriously! @ 0 
8813 (exo 1010 
| want to be in love. To have 
someone to cook for and 

Ih and fool and giggle 

. |want to stroll and kiss 

on cold autumn —. leven 
want a | should 
probably wait. Oh yeah, I'm 
attractive and 26. @® 3812 
(exp 10/10) 


Jazz and book loving in- 
tellectual SJM 30, seeks ver- 
bal creative, spiritual female 
counterpart. 8922 (exp 
10/17) 


KINDHEARTED | 
Interesting, biblical patri- 


arch, 47, with fire in his beily, 
seeks a companion to 
search for tranquil beautiful 
places. @® 8947 (exp 10/10) 


LETS DO DINNER 

33 videographer into local 
music scene, culture, 
arts, comedy of the absurd, 
outdoors, long drives, seek- 
ing attractive, emotionally 
supportive, intelligent, spon- 
tanious lady companion to 
pursue a win-win rela- 
tionship. PO 232 Newton MA 
02165 @® 3836 (exp 10/17) 


LET’S GET AWAY 
You enjoy conversation, 
golf, the and Sore 
evenings, va area in- 
telligent, — 
attractive, well 
and a little crazy. You ous 
consider having tunch with a 
34 yo SWM successful ex- 
ecutive. | am all the above 
and would like to plan a va- 
cation with a compatible 
woman for late October. &@® 
M 5879 (exp 10/17) 


Looking for someone 
special SJWM 31 seeks 
female 6'+ for friendship and 
more. @® 5885 (exp 10/31) 


LOVE OF LIFE 
Harvard grad, person- 
able, passionate about my 
interests--computers, liberal 
Politics, molecular biology- 
-seeks SF in sciences, 
especially Pt A Le 
5864 (exp 


Low grade intellectual, 
lonely, grt hog os music, 
movies, politics, friendship. 
@ 8912 (exp 10/10) 


SWM = ri pro- 


fessional, attractive, sincere, 
creative, musician, 
humerous, enjoys alternitive 
music, dancing (FNX), ten- 
nis, travel, B-movies. Seeks 
Female counterpart. @& 
3834 (exp 10/17) 


MISTER RIGHT 
Down to earth professional 
29 5'9” 165 Ibs, athletic, look- 
ing for adventurous lady who 
enjoys nature, music and 

times. Rte 495 area @ 

2 (exp 10/17) 


NEW TO BOSTON 
D/W/M 30S 5'8” LOOK- 
ING FOR A FRIEND, 
POSSIBLY MORE. @ 


8951 (EXP 10/10) 


NO, DON’T CALL! 
Keep bélieving all gee 
SWM 29 just talk sports, 
watch their portfolios, like 
“soft rock,” follow trends, 
and have the emotional 
range of burnt toast and the 
ethics of a Pit-Bull. Keep as- 
suming that even though 
you're a stunning, excep- 
tional SF 25-30, no man will 
take you serious! 
Sarcastic? Me? Guess. 
3813 (exp 10/3) 


Perfect SWM 22 seeks 
similiarly flawless woman for 
whirlwind romance. #® 3837 
(exp 10/10) 


European, Educated, PH.D., 
SWM, early 40's interests in- 
clude: travel, nature, 
athletics, and music. @ 
8438 (exp 10/3) 


Pleasant surprise SBM 25 
prof student seeks brash 
personable bronze belle. @ 
5894 (exp 10/17) 


Please please please let me 
let me let me get what | want 
this time. 8915 (exp 
10/17) 


’ PLEASE 
Please, please, please, let 


Professional SWM, 29, 5’5” 
funny, sincere and attractive. 
Seeks warm-hearted non- 
smoking professional 
woman to love and cook for. 
| am an engineer with a lib- 
eral artsy background, 
bearded, a lover of old mov- 
ies, liberated, and a great 
cook. | also love to fly kites, 
bicycle, travel, listen to 60's 
music, and get excited about 
ogre a hnagh of aie Box 
MA 
02140 @ B71 rots 0/31) 


READ MY LISPI 
Thirty-thomething SWF, 
charming, cute, theek- 
ing clean-cut succethfull 
marriage-minded SWM, 
35+, for a lif romance. 
2927 (exp 10/10) 


REAL NICE GUY 
SWM 28 enjoy ethnic 
restaurants, movies, con- 
versation. Seeking bright, fit 
WF for a Se 
— 8935 (exp 
10/10 


Rock musician 27 SWM 5'5" 
seeks petite, healthy, attract- 
ive, chick. ‘Let's make mu- 
sic together.’ @® 3807 (exp 
10/3) 


ROCK N ROLL 

is great, but we need 
Rachmaninoff, Renoir and 
Rawls, too. I'm athletic, pro- 
fessional, stable, seek 
woman of distinction. POB 
1293, 02104. MP 8945 (exp 
10/10) 


ANCE FOUND! 
SWM seeks young lady to 
share laughter, love, passion 
and endiess romantic even- 
ings. @® 5842 (exp 10/3) 


SJM BP goodlooking, 


athletic, fun, humorous. 
Down to Earth, com- 
municates well, seeks real 
SJF, ready for a real rela- 
tionship. @@® 8948 (exp 
10/10) 


_SELF-DEFINING 

24 insightful, philosophical, 
altruistic, attractive, sincere, 
athletic, -haired, SWM 
6'1" 170 desires similarly in- 
trospective, natural, com- 
passionate, assertive F (run- 
ner?) 21-27 0 1715 


SHARE FOREVER? 
Adventurous, multi-faceted, 
intellectual SWM, 29, 5°10", 
175, nonsmoker, tired of ex- 

ing life alone, will travel 
ngland for one tail, at- 
tractive, very intelligent lady, 
any race, between 18 and 
27, who also enjoys quiet 
music, ethnic dining, travel, 
art, history and nature. 
Please write: POB 6303 
Providence Ri 
@ 8894 (exp 10/3) 


Sincere, funny, bearded 
ert i gl H.S. counselor 
w/ teens; 5’7", longish 
hair, into gh jazz 


cinema seeks — 
8953 (exp 10/1 

SJM, 25, professional, tall 
Letterman-ish, seeks 
educated, attractive, honest 
SJF 22-27, eager for lasting 
relationship. 2891 (exp 
10/3) 


SJM 32 5'8" cute, main- 
stream, romantic, musician, 
smoker. Loves all music, 
reading, movies, exploring 
the city, walks, roaring 
fires, frie and family. 
Seeks sincere, together, SF 
25-35 for -term rela- 
tionship hope’ leading to 
marriage and children. 
3750 (exp 10/10) 


Slightly salacious, some- 
what sagacious male, 38, 
searching for exceptional 
lady! Trim, blue-eyed, kinda 
cute, very passionate. That's 
me! You are...? @® 2916 
(10/10) 


SM goodiooking 33 enjoys 
outdoors, cooking, movies, 
dining out seeks fun loving 
woman for friend- 
ship/relationship. 0 6629 


SM, not very tall but hand- 
some, looking for SW, at- 
tractive 23-33. interested in 
jazz, movies, sports, wine. 
@ 3806 (exp 10/10) 


Black female wnted by 
SWM, slim build, 30's, 
minded, curious. 

(exp 10/10) 


SWM 23 5’6” husky-type, 
into sports, sci-fi, hard rock, 
movies and | walks. 
Seeking SWF 21-27 sense of 
humor, neon Mie nn 
possible 

(10/10) 


SWM 23 tall, athletic seeks 
Asian female. Photo helpful 


0 5877 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1990 


Straight SWF new in town 
looking for female friends 
with many interests to do 
things with. @® 8903 (exp 
10/10) 


SWM, 22, with tong hair, 
eclectic personality/ 
interests seeks SWF of 
similar age/interests. 
Adamantly non-smoking, 
non-drinking, and anti-di 
P.O. Box C-215 New }- 
ford, MA 02740. @® 2929 
(exp 10/3) 


SWM 24 seeks secure SWF 
who prefers one rose to a 
dozen. @® 8909 (exp 10/10) 


SWM 30, 6'5, athletic, artis- 
tic, seeking confident, sen- 
sual, passionate lady, a 
to explore mind & soul. 
2878 (exp 10/3) 


SWM, 30's, blonde, green- 

eyed, seeks SF 25-32 for din- 

w out, movies, relationship. 
3831 (exp 10/10) 


Cc SE 
SWM 31, honest, a 
trustworthy, easy 
intense, reeponel "ele 
cientious, compassionate, 


no hard-driving 
materialistic trendy types 
needing man's status to de- 
fine herself; loving, tender, 


SWM, 32 6'3”, 185, attract- 
ive, love music, concerts, 
movies, comedy clubs, 
beach, good conversation. 
Seeks attractive, romantic, 
nonsmoking SWF, 21-36, 
curvacious. @® 3839 (exp 
10/31) 


SWM, 33, easy 

owner, oe’ Wad. eoem seeks 
classy, s! n+ SF 18-32 for 
long-term supportive rela- 
tionship. Travel, videos, 
nature, some of ! 
interests. Nothing ventur 
nothin ained. Marri 
possible. #® 8807 (exp 10/3) 


SWM 34, good looking, fun, 
environmental tawyer, 
Anglo, spontaneous, 
listener, musician, writer, 
interested in everything, fit, 
seeks SWF 26-34 with liberal 
values and dark features. 


(1 5838 (exp 10/3) 

SWM 36 handsome, intern- 
architect seeks attractive, fit, 
nonsmoker SF to lay foun- 
dation for house of love. @® 
5835 0 5835 (exp 10/10) 


SWM 37 Musician, warm, 
wacky, sensuous, spiritual, 
seeks woman for higher love 
@ 8750 (exp 10/4) 


SWM 38, seeks compatible 
mate shr life in rural North 
woods. $F 8870 (exp 10/3) 


8804 (10/17) 


SWM 42 professional, tall, 
handsome, nonsmoker, 


dancin Ps" 
irtfriend. 


young, petite, 
(18+) cute, passionate, shy 
female to advise and listen to 
for fun and romance. PO 
Box 67061, i 
02146 


SWM, 46, attractive, PhD, 
good qualities, seeks avail- 
able S/DWF 19-44. @ 
8879 (exo 10/17) 


SWM actor 31 slim soft- 
spoken intellectul expert on 
old movies, seeks F for no 
pressure dates. @® 3721 
(exp 10/24) 


SWM artist 35, seeks in- 


telligent, cretive, indepen- 
dant F 25-35 for walks, mov- 


naturalist. 
1711 


SWM, hard-working grad 
student seeks female who is 
a somewhat extreme 
athlete. @® 8861 (exp 10/03) 


SWM, outdoors, pro-union, 
ae ie egalitarian- 
-SIDF, 30+, communicative, 
non-yuppie. assertive. 
3805 (exp 10/3) 


SWM seeks woman of color, 
marriage-minded, 

through harmony. @® 

(exp 10/10) 


SWM, vei 
160 Ibs, dark hair & ASA 


eyed, shapely woman with 
similar interests for serious 
relationship. @® 5890 (exp 
10/10) 


Tall, athletic, Harvard busi- 
ness grad seeks mate 18-30 
for on ames. Mountain 
weekends ity _nights. 
Leave message. we ‘bee8 
(exp 10/10) 


Tall, dark, handsome = cal 
33, 6'2”, athletic, 

seeks tall slender beauty 
(18-26) for friendship/rela- 
tionship. @® 8867(exp 10/10) 


TALL & MANLY 
and there's more! Healthy, 
handsome, multi-lingual 
classical musician, 37, fond 
of biking, swimming, danc- 
ing, yoga, & valued rela- 
tionships. Emotionally giv- 
ing, I'm looking for an attract- 
ive woman, to 35 to share 

ood times, relationship. 

ox 2552, eons 
02238. @® 3815 (exp 10/10) 


Tall, well-groomed 
professsional black gentie- 
man seeks equal rela- 
tionship. with woman. 
8868 (exp 10/3) 

TENNIS ANYONE? 
SWM 35 seeks F tennis —_ 


ners for brisk, autumn fun 
@ (1 5841 (exp 10/3) 


Py oven oy 2 Se By Ae ee 
95¢ A MINUTE) (OUTSIDE THE 617 & 508 AREA CODES CALL 1-900-370-2015, $1.00 A MINUTE). 





SEPTEMBER 28, 1990 


Vv attractive, SWM, 33, 
professional, seeking: at- 
tractive, independent, pro- 
fessional, physically fit, 
SWF, 24-34. All answered! 
@ 2869 (exp 10/3) 


WALKING TOOL 
Born to be wild rock star 
turned marketing weenie 
DWM 30 desperately seek- 
ing Susan. One size fits all. 

8952 (exp 10/10) 


WANNA BE LOVED? 
SWM, 27, 6'1" 180Ibs, pro- 
fessional engineer, attract- 
ive, wordly, family-oriented 
seeks monogamous, 
slender, shapely, sensuous, 
refined, sophisticated, 
fashionable, playful SF. @® 
8938 (exp 10/10) 


WEST COAST MAN 
SWM 36, seeks intelligent, 
playful, fit F Early 30's for 
long term businessperson/ 
writer enjoys cooking, live 
theatre, sports, traveling. @ 
8950 (exp 10/10) 


WEST VACATI 

DWM 5'10", 1 gars . very 
good shape. Very honest, 
trusting, caring, sincere, av- 
erage looks, and affec- 
tionate, non-smoking, non- 
drinking. Seeks woman from 
late thirties to early fifties, 
slim to average and in 
shape, for enjoying three 
weeks vacation in the Colo- 
rado Rockies and our Na- 
tional Parks in Utah, plus 
what she may like. Should 
like hiking, camping, adven- 
ture, exploration, from the 
canyons to the hw country, 
with the possibility of ro- 
mance. POB 1423, Man- 
chester NH 03105 


oi WIN-WIN 
Visionary dreamer, great- 
projects schemer, freelance 
peacemaker, linker of 
people-ideas, gentle, 39, 
seeks deeply committed 
nonpossesive win-win 
soulmate connection with 
kindred spirit: a twinkle-eyed 
wise woman, natural, ap- 
preciating her inner beauty, 
determined to fulfill her 
dreams, joyously imperfect 
and growing. Openminded, 
kindhearted, honest, ex- 
pressive, forgiving, subtle, 
passionate, adventurous, 
loves travel-exploration, 
humorous, pleasantly off- 
the-wall, successful in rela- 
tionships. @® © 5881 (exp 
10/17) 


eS 
Witty, warm, SWM 39, seeks 
SWF for films, walks, friend- 
ship. @® 8927 (exp 10/10) 

—————— 


YOU COULD BE MINE 
Funny artistic, handsome 
professional seeks bright, 
attractive young-at-heart 
woman for lover, friend. & 
8940 (exp 10/10) 
——_—_—_————————— 
Your knight in shining armor. 
SWM 2, 6'4", seeks 20+ 
SWF. @® 8892. (exp 10/10) 








Your voice: warm, spon- 
taneous, happy. Your inner 
self; sincere, romantic, 
adventurous. We meet and 

‘re “special”: attractive, 
ws (Jewish? Divorced? 
Mom?), non-smoker, wikth a 
great figure, sparkling eyes 
and upbeat personality, 
wishing to share friendship, 
passion and magic...for 
keeps...like me: DJM, youth- 
ful, 45, active, secure, 
honest, open, com- 
municative, available. Write 

243, 719 Washington St, 
Newton, 02160 


MEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 

32-Tall 1801s, goodiooking, 


ing, 
looking for same 18-25 for 
fun times. @@® 8904 (exp 
10/3) 


STRAIGHT?7!? 
29 WM 5'8" 145 very 
Straight, safe, sane, and 
clean seeks WM 22-32 very 
straight - not into gay scene, 
for friendship, sports, ; 
@ 3707 (exp 10/10) 


Amour of the lasting kind 
sought by GWM, 28, 5'9”, 
135. Never had relationship. 
Lack of lovefilled sharing 
has been most sorely mis- 
sed facet of my life. | am a 
sincere, caring person, 
reasonably attractive and 
Straight acting. Enjoy travel- 
ing, movies, computer and 
board games, long walks in 
nature, open and honest 
conversations, and the 
gentle touch of another hu- 
man being. Am very health 
conscious and prefer 
smokefree environments. 
Truly interested in a lasting 
relationship but feel that 
friendship should come first. 
a write. Thank you. 0 








Ags you THERE? 
WM 38 6’ 155 goodiooking, 
“‘straight’’ professional 


wants to balance life with a 
relationship only two similar 
guys can share. @® © 5843 
(exp 10/3) 


Attractive, athletic, blue col- 
lar, 36, seeking vibrant, up- 
beat, humorous, sincere 
friend/relationship. “at 
travel, outdoors. @® 291 
(exp 10/10) 


Attractive GWM 19 looking 


for other GWM for 
times. @® 8714 (exp 10/3) 





BIG BEAR WANTED 
inexperienced bt student 
19 6’ 185ibs Honest sincere 

goodlooking. Seeks 


Attractive GWM, 50 loves to 
cuddle someone my own 
age or older. 5890 (exp 
10/10) 


Attractive middie aged 
sports minded to meet 
same. @® 8917 (exp 10/10) 


Big PLUMP BEA! 
WM 36, handsome, 6'2", 
275ibs seeks (18+) 
weight in proportion to 
height male for fun and 
friendship. @@® 8941 (exp 
10/10) 


BM 29, 62", 215, enjoys 
movies, dining out, having 
fun seeks friend to share 
with. Bring a sense of 
humor. @ (03762(exp10/10) 


Conscientious WM, 35, 

solid, clean, masculine, 

hairy, cute seeks peaceful, 
-hearted, very 





looking (18+) companion for ; 


inner journey. PO Box 138, 
Belmont, MA 02179. 
DISABLED GAY? 
Good looki , prof in 
arts would like to hear from 
disabled guy (braces, wheel- 
chair, crutches ok). Into sup- 
rt, romance and fun. 


to if sible. 0 6622 
(exp 10/03) 
FAT 
1” clean 


nger WM weight 
proportion to height. * 
8893 (exp 10/3) 


Game player, bicycle rider, 
signer, GWM 32, 
enjoys White Mountains, 
Red Sox and silver screen, 
seeks companion for col- 
orful times. @® 3840 (exp 
10/17) 


GWM 21 biond/green 58° 


150, cute and adorable, 
seeks 18-40 for relationship. 
WW 8824 (exp 10/10) 


Goodlooking WM, 21, 
blonde-biue, 5'11", 155, fit, 
‘straight’. FNX, live music, 
exercise. Seeks well-built 
. @ 5884 


GWM 18 5'11", 150, bi/bi 
seeks GWM 18-23 C1 6621 
(exp 10/3) 
§'8"’, 
ing, sin- 
cere & honest, enjoys danc- 
ing, movies and romantic 
with the right person. 310 
Main A, Suite 105, Haverill 


5°8"’, 
black/blu, goodlooking, sin- 
cere & honest, enjoys danc- 
ing, movies and romantic 
with the right person. 310 
Main St Suite 105, Haverill 
MA 01830. 


——_____._ 
GWM 26 6'1" 195 sincere, 


friendly, ‘straight’, 
nonsmoker, seeking attract- 
ive fun GWM 20-28. Enjoy 


dinner, movies, quiet times. 
@ 3843 (exp Topst). 


GWM 27, 5’9”, 165, brown 
hair, light brown eyes, clean 
shaven, str acting. | like 
movies, dining out, out- 
doors, weekend trips, 
nature, night clubs. Roman- 
tic and a good sense of 
humor. | don't smoke or do 
drugs. You must be 18-30 
with similar interests and 
also white. POB 261 Wallis 
Street Pea’ Ma 01960. 
@ 3804 (exp 10/10) 


GWM, 27, 6'1, 175, br/br. 
Quiet, still searching for that 
special person. Enjoy wy 
camping, music, more...P.O. 
Box 
NH 


GWM 28 6'3” 190, goodiook- 
ing, brown/brown, friendly, 
down-to-earth, well- 
educated, professional, 
financially secure, very- 
Straight acting, physically fit, 
into art, music, work out and 
travel. Not into gay scene or 
bars at all. Seeks straight 
acting 26-36 mature, 
physically fit, good looking 
and same interests for 
friendship. Please write, all 


, East Hampstead 


cere, seeks monogamous 
we eet friend 
27-33. @® 3765 (exp 10/31) 
GWM, 29, 5'11", 165. Reg- 
ular guy who wants to meet 
same. Athletic, intellectual, 
stable and successful. 
Seeks S, 
relationship with tall, 
slender, hairy man of 
substance. @ 8925 (exp 
10/10) 


GWM 29 6' 180 
blonde/hazel. interests: 
Carey, Ken G, Bolton, 


Erasure, TREK, age 


Riders, hiking, dancing. 
8890 (exp 10/3) 

GWM, 29, 6'2"' 175, 
blond/biue, bright, pro- 
fessional, nice y seeks 
24-33 for friendship, more. 
GJM a big plus. 8854 
(exp 10/10 

GWM 31, 6'2" 160, in- 
telligent, caring, good 


body/mind. Seeking compa- 
nion and/or relationship with 
another masculine indepen- 
dent type. Letters answered, 
photos returned. POB 3464 


Pea . MA 01961 @ 8939 
(exp 10/10) 
GWM, 32, 62°, 185, Ivy 


educated, good looking, 
athletic, prosperous, seeks 
tall, handsome, fit, well- 
educated ee ae 
ag nd counterpart, 21-28, 
lor friendship, sports, and 
travel. Phone and photo to 
Bosx 1155, Cambridge, MA 
01238 


Seeke younger Soo Ta 
seeks y lor 
meaningful ‘frie’ ip. & 
8910 (exp 10/10) 


GWM 35, 5’9”, 157, Brown, 
Snyeicate Me st Begone f 
physi it, straight acting, 
honest, intelligent, enjoys 
skiing, swimming, oc- 
casional travel, seeking 
similar, rr, clean 
oer for friendship. 
@ 3783 (exp 10/17) 


ay 36, Soma naaw? 
155, straight-acting, - 
looking, stems 27-34, rela- 
tionship. No fats/fems. @ 
5872 (exp 10/17) 


GWM, 38, looking, 5'7" 
160 wants irendsnip 18-27. 
POB 251 Kittery, Maine 
03904. 


GWM 38 looking pro- 
fessional. Into Italian opera 
and John Waters seeks fun- 
loving companion for honest 
relationship. SF © 8918 (exp 
10/17) 


GWM ain B seeks 
younger (18+) lor friend- 
ship near age Corner. 
® 8923 (exp 10/10) 


GWM 6’, a .. an PR oon 
“straight” and good . 
Coneiusten worker. E +. 
hi-tops, Levis, rock (Ozzy, 
Zepplin Sabbath & Metallica) 
hockey, 4-wheelers, snow- 


and interests for friendship. 
Near Brockton. @® 8765 (exp 


times. 
for steady rela- 
tionship. 38 5'8” 140 trim and 
tanned. Non smokers only 
please. Box 3017 Saxonville 
Station, Framii im 01701 
@ 8809 (exp 10/10) 


GWM, attractive, 5°10”, 
150!b, S3iyrs, intelligent, 


gree natured, sincere, new 
riend/relationship. Box 432 
Kendall Sq. ambridge 
02142 @ 3814 (exp 10/3) 


Handsome GWM, 26, 61". 
175, masculine, professional 
with various interests, seeks 
a cleancut, goodlooking 

for friendship and pos: 

relationship. If your life re- 
volves around the bars, the 
malls or drugs, Bosse don't 





waste my time. SP 2880 (exp 
10/3) 
Handsome, masculine, 


GMW, 26, 5'8"’ 155, mature, 
secure, MBA. Enjoys 
politics, history, working out, 
sports. Seeks similar for 
friendship. @@® 8930 (exp 
10/17) 


Make a new friend today. 
GWM, 28, 5'7”, 130, call 
now. @® 8865 (exp 10/3) 


Masculine, non-smoking, 
handsome, GWM 6' 170ibs, 
blonde/biue, 26 seeks 
friend/travel companion. 
Box 390752, Cambridge, MA 
02139 @P 8924 (exp 10/10) 





LOOKS, BODY & 
BRAINS 
Seek same. You are 
GWM professional, 


caring, honest, interested in 
travel, culture, and com- 
munication. | am successful 


rofessional over 35. 
Thoughtful reply & photo re- 
ceives same. Box 4711 
Middletown Ri 02840 @ 
2919 (exp 10/10) 


Masculine, — GAM 
seeks similar GWM 18-35 for 
friendship. @@® 8808 (exp 
10/10) 


GWM 88 38. aes, Good 
shape, seeks similar man 
25-45. @® 0 5871 


GW St oth t8s, Blond 


crew Cut. Loves to ski in 

winter, hike in summer. 
Seeks relationship with hot 
man. @® 8886 (exp 10/10) ' 


PRISONER 
GWM 25 seeks cor- 


respondence with GWM who 
is interested in building a 
lasting and i rela- 
tionship with a mono- 
gamous, non-violent, 
serious person who wants to 
advance in life and is willing 
to work to get there. You are 











$s 

IM, early 20's 
seeks soul mate 18-30 Nor- 
ton/Attleboro area. Into mu- 
sic (psychedelic- 
progressive), arts, movies, 
eating out, private times, no 
“= barflies. @® 2930 (exp 
10/10) 


Big Dear D/Sibe Bo 85, 
hairy, handsome, husky, shy 


, seeks 
18-26 non-fem or fat tittle 
cub. @® 8881 (exp 10/3) 


Sophisticated, rsonable, 
handsome GWM seeks 





friends into arts, tennis, fit- 
ness. @® 8829 (exp 10/10) 


SUPERSTAR WTD 
For starring role in my life 
After bad casting now look- 
ing for you! You are 20-27 
(students ok) blonde a + but 
not a must. | am 34, 6’ 170, 

looking GWM in enter- 
tainment field. We both love 
films, theatre, sports, travel 
ooent. romantic times. # 0 





WM 27 up-beat, very strait 
acting, athletic, into swiming, 
cycling, hiking, and the arts. 
Seeks masculine, muscular, 
BM. 22-28 with similar 
interests for friendship/good 
times. @® 8755 (exp 9/19) 
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ip oor fn ane fishing, bik 
i runny . a 
ing, buddy who's also-a cut 
above. 2895 (exp 10/3) 


private times without games. 
@ 2894 (exp 10/3) 


Yogi bear bik/br. Huggable, 
loving. Looking for little bear 
22/35 who's honest, sincere, 
no head games, bar scenes. 
@ 2885 (exp 10/3) 


. muscular, athletic, 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 


year white female 
ng through divorce 56" 
250ibs would like to meet 


single or divorced white 








Attractive GWF looking for 
other GWF for times. 
@ 8611 (exp 10/3) 








FREE BUT LONELY 
GWF--living in So NH--would 
like to meet other woman for 
social as well as romantic 
times. Write POB 1382 Mer- 
rimack NH 03054. @® 8944 
(exp 10/10) 


GWF 22 college grad, 
mature, seeks educated 
35+. No fems, no games. 
7 5886 (exp 10/17) 


GWF 30's searching for 
committed relationship. 
Good looks, heart. So. 
NH. @® © 8877 (exp 10/10) 














GWF attractive, 22, sks at- 
tractive GWF to go clubbing, 
maybe more. #® 3803 


I'm a stable GBF in a wheel- 
chair. | don't think or feel 
with it. 35 and up come ride 
. @ 0 5874 (exp 





caring, 
having fun. PO Box 
Pinehurst, MA 01866 0 3841 
(exp 10/10) 





VER YOU GO 

There you are...sick of 
earthtones and granola? 
Aware, but not obsessed? 
Just wanna y? Fab 
redhead seeks pal for play- 
ing. If you're warm, caring, 
and will love me for who | 
am; it's a plus, but not 
necessary. 0 5840 (exp 
10/18) 





MESSAGES 


eogng 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


5751 
From the Boston Phoenix 


Alicia from Dedham w/ great 
dane & Mustang con- 
vertable. Lost directions to 
~ house & phone number. 

lease contact me ASAP. 
Larry. 








BOY'S & MEN 
NAMBLA is a support group 
for men and boys (18+) 
interested in intergenertional 
relationships. For copy of 
our monthly bulletin send $1 
to POB 174 Midtown Sta 
NYC 10018 


LOVE IS BLIND; 
GOD IS LOVE; 
THEREFORE RAY 
CHARLES MUST BE 
GoD! 


OPINIONS 
New magazine seeks 
Opinions on any su t. For 
more info write: OPINIONS, 
Box 308, 304 Newbury St, 
Boston MA 02115 


__ SAY ANYTHING... 
imee 


all | want is you! 
Nothing compares 2U. 
Love always, Stephen. 


* (> THE BAD 
MOVIE CLUB = « 


Zany, Wacky folks who 
mostly argue and cor- 
respond about the worst 
movies ever made. Thanks 
To Jeff and B. for their com- 
ments! This Week: 


THE SICILIAN | 
Michael Cimino’s trashy film 
adaptation turns Mario 
Puzo's brilliant novel into 
spoiled anchovies. They 
should've left it as a Pizza. 
Send your comments, sug- 
agers and questions to: 

ox 1544, 126 Brookline 
Ave, Boston MA 02215 


_ TOK ; 
| hope it's you. | asked if a 
go to Boston, we talked 
about different stores. | am 
shy, | want to talk, and tell 
you how | feel. 30. 0 6624 








> 




















rE ——e ee eee eee 


gg Fax your ad on Friday, and your 15 letter 
heatiline and first 20 words are on us! 


Ty A 

OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
"pee [I OODODOOOOOOooo 
"erie (I OOOO 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 









GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 
The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL®, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
greeting message. 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 






































































t 
6. HOO OO OO-’@O00w-"”02—"99nnvnD™ 
C) YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call* Service OC NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call® Service i 






















: I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 0 YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the Ae po spas ao learas te recent ee See 
immediately upon receiving my security code. Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island \ kp promotion may be cancelled at any time 
ithout notice. 
® I 
| PSESONG CEM? eer REM] | CATEGORY ae oe THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
| *FIRST 10 WORDS ..sssssssnessvnseveenntsenen ee ey DC PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
, : C1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 
Pel cbiescda ONSS omn®-| CMAN SEEKING MAN () WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN} pe 
OPTIONS: PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
| ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA............0++. $ C Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad ‘ 126 Brookline Avenue 
1 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75..0..-sccsssssssssssseesessee $ —______ | and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX and other radio |! Boston, MA 02215 
Io PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00...ccccccsssssssssesensees $____ |] stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) — || OR CRE er 1994 
| MAILBOX ipsanhienkevsssnaunsenanctacessiontcestontdine $ SIGNATURE Monday «...cesessseesseesseeseeeeee 8:30 am - 6 pm 
RET MN sc innsisacistetacashdensdaesvotessbadsensens $ i TUeSday........0.csceeresesereereee130 am - 7 pm 
De Sam Steen : Wedinesday.......-..v..s+eeeee--8:30 am -7 pm 







Thursday.......eoreercesceeeeeee8230 am - 5 pm 
Friday .......0..ceceecseserseeeeseee8i30 aM - 5 pm 





YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 






When you place your Phoenix Personal Call® 
ad you'll be given an easy to follow 








NAME 




















© week Minimum) .........++-++e:+:+++-. TOTAL $ PHONE I} instruction sheet, your box number, and your 
order using MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, ! private security code number. You'll 
fill out this section: ADDRESS 1] immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE to 






record your 60 second greeting and start 
getting your responses. 
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ACTING 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth . For- 


mer Managi ‘ector, Al- 
ley Theatre. 88-6341 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 
Cangraphy tor weddings, 


special occasions or favorite 
poetry. Call Gayle 783-9314 


port, fashion, portrts, gd rate 
983-9810 Anne Iv msg. 


Rental Darkroom: monthly 
a. 24/hr access. Boston 
hoto Co-op 524-1720 


AUDITIONS 


AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 


Actors needed for student 
film. Young M roller-skater 
18-25. Suburban _busi- 
nessman 35-45. Elderly 
woman w/ sense of humor. 
Also needed small yapping 
dog. Call 738-5327 for info 


ACTORS/SINGERS 
DANCERS , 
rtroom Theatre-paying 
job-immediate replace- 
Jim and Tammy 
. New show: Donaid 
and Ivana Von Trump. Call 
Denise at 742-6210 for 
audition appointment. 


FEMALE LEAD 
VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 
music is now 
ing auditions for 
female vocalists for 
opening of three new 
groups to record and 
g° on national tour. 
revious experience 
not necessarily a pre- 
requisite; we are 
looking for fresh, 
namic new talent. 
all J.D. at 738-0044 


“Win The 
Audition" 


Audition 1 
Our training 


workshops 
filled; js 
Session li _— 


Plus, new this Fall: 
Getting Started: 
The Business of Acting 
in Boston 
an intensive, 1-day semi- 
nar on beginning (or fur- 

a Career in com- 
mercials, video, and film. 


call for information 


492-4212 


ACTORS WORKSHOP 
Register now. Fall term 
Starts 10/1. Full-time days. 
Part-time evenings. Stage & 
film acting & speech. TV 
commercials. TV soaps & 
fencing. Special teen & child- 
rens classes. Self-improve- 
ment for non-actors. 34th 
year. Free brochure. 
423-7313 40 Boylston St. 
Boston. 


BETTER ACTING 
Posture, Diction, Movement, 
Audition & Acting Technique. 
Study with Decima Francis 
of ROSE (form. w/Royal Nati 
Theatre of GB). Call 
427-0060 x5018 for info/ 
register. 


BOSTON OPERA 


THEATRE 4RENT | 
4000 Sq ft located in 
Brighton. Circa 1920 
Theatre/Stage/Balcony/ 
Grand Piano. Great ac- 
coustics. Must be seen. 
$100. Call BOC-6682 


Head Shot Ccpies. Top 
nay Litho Printed. $.20 
each 500 min order. Name, 
Logo free composits, re- 
touching and air brushing 
available. For sample and 
info call: 617-471-5557. 


Free Intro Classes! 
Movement for Actors 
Private Coachin 
Two Person Scene Study 
Mellisa J. Wentworth 
547-3386 


hatte 
Newbury St Theater, audi- 
tions women Sun Sept 30 tw 
4-6 at 565 Boylston St, Bos- 
ton. Resume, 2min piece. No 
appt nec. 262-7779 


Male & Female dancers 
wanted for paid video with 
option to tour for up and 
coming Boston rapper on R- 
Jam/isiand Records. Must 
look 18-30. Audition October 
13,14 at Jeanette Neil Dance 
Studio. 9 Belvidere St. Bos- 
Must have dance 
backgound with ability to 
rform hip-hop dance hb 
icture and resume . 
but not required. Call 
282-9616 for appointment. 


NEW EHRLICH 
THEATRE STUDIO. 
Classes begin Oct 1 In acting 
Scene — Voice and Play- 

wrighting. Call 482-3569 


Auditrium. 

. Waltham, MA. 
617-647-0336 Bring A 
Gershwin tune and be 
prepared to dance 


Serious talent for funny film. 
2 actors 1 actress in 20's for 
indepndt 30 min romantic 
comedy. Phil 482-5845 


THEATRE OF 
RELATIVITY PRE- 
ENTS CLASS ACT 
hour weekly intensive 
acting workshop with John 
Marengo starting in October 
Call 661-8415 


The Back Alley Theatre is 
offering an eight week class 
in Voice And Di . Taught 
by Kate Caffrey, a facul 


Berry technique focusi 
the whole body not ‘‘Talki 
". For info cal 


couraged, ASC, 351 
Boylston St. Boston. Octo- 
ber 1, 7-9 pix-res 864-9389 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 


at 16 trk rates. Arrngmnt, 
prodctn, accompanimnt free 
Ryansongs, -433-8192 


Available: Pedal 
uitarist, worked with Steve 
David Alan Coe, 
Grand Ole Opry. Call 
Twanger (203) 646-4905 


Bass+gtr/poet/vox sk 
drums,keys/vox+id gtr/vox, 
orig psyc pop, Btles+ eclec 
infl, exp only 666-1331 


BASSIST needed for heavy 
Gothic band. inf/ Sabbath, 
Priest, Queensrych. Call 
Dave 233-9484 or 424-8268 


Bassist wanted for original 
band. Kevin 782-3280, Chris 
328-5529 : 


Bass needed- Pixies, Sonic 
Youth, Tin Mach. tf 

do it. Scott (508) 879-6 
and Greg 7736 


Bass player with eclectic 

influences wanted for ori 
band. Vocals a plus. Ca 
Mark 508-937-2481 Iv msg 


SONGWRITERS 


Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 


$8.50/hr Intro Special. 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge. 
8 Track MIDI Recording. 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 


Committed bass player to 
join alternative rootsy band, 
vocals would help. Call 
David eve 623-1260 


Common Ailments sk 4th 

member: voc/ synth or voc/ 

instrum w/unusual/ ex- 

erimental approach 
536 


rehearsal space avail. Call 
320-9069 Iv msg. 


DEEP, DARK 


singer/songwriter/guitarist. 
Influence iInc., Fairport Con- 
vention, Van Morrison, Peter 
Gabriel, Ry Cooder, Led 
Zeppelin, Velvet 


P.O., Boston 02199. 


DRUMMER 
w/ vocals seeking full-time 
Top-40 GB or show band. 
Can travel. Call Michael Ray, 
471-5961 anytime 


Drummer sks wrkg bnd, 
acstc or MIDI kit, drum mach 
& progrmg, latin perc & vx in 
any comb. 508-384-7084 


Drummer wnted for ori 
alternitive rock band, infl; 
Sinead, Peter Murphy, 
WFNX. 738-7143 


Drummr needed immd. 
Travel Fla, New Orleans, etc. 
Winters. Top 40, oldies, 
funk, rock, exp necc. Some 
vox 876-3171 


Drum/ Perc. wnt 4 orig bnd. 
4 | gt orginteeed 

infl. REM, Velvets, N.Young, 
286-0846 or 329-4835 


Eighth Day Studios 
1/2 inch 8 track, 18 x 8 Con- 
sol up to 128 virtual midi 
tracks full outboard gear 
$10/hr or $100/song pack- 
age 617-324-8411 


STATE OF THE ART 
24 TRACK RECORDING 


(617) 426-3455 


seeking a band? 
musicians? 
Call Now! 
868-5750 


PA RENTALS 
» SOUND ENGINEERS - 


PHIL DAVIDSON 
1-800-244-7491 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


For a Limited Time: 
Absurdly Low Prices 


sun FiavuR 
Ei 


Ei| SOUNDWoRKs 
Tape Duplication 
Professional 
16° 8 TRK 


Recording 


10% OFF 
Real Time Tape 
Duplication with 
mention of this ad 

(617) 924 - 0065 


$24 PER HOUR 


PLATINUM SOUND 
Includes en 
1-800-MIX DOWN 
617-983-9999 


16 track & MIDI 
Andy Pinkham 
617-944-5381 
Discount with 
college ID 


MUSIC 


PRO CTIONS 


DEMO TAPES 


ACCEPTED FOR 
NATIONWIDE RADIO 


AIRPLAY 
NOW 


1900 990 1400 


BOUND Be Tee Del-O 


24 Track Recording 


THE 
HOTTEST 
ROOM 
AROUND 
Call to schedule 


Free tour and 
demo cassette 


(617) 585-9470 


Oct. 27-28; Provi- 
dence Nov 3-4; 
New Haven 
Nov. 10-11. 


back guarantee. 
Call 
1-800-448-3621 for 
brochure. Proudly 
sponsored by 
Music Business 
Seminars Ltd. 


$1625 used 
(617) 426- 2875 


Einstein exp seeks drums & 
bass, have reh space, orig & 
covers, Dead, Stones, Dan, 
Feat. Bill/Tim 924-0903. 


Expd dedicated guitarist sks 
skilled musicians to ex- 
plore/develop new mati. Psh 


limits — nook R Thomp- 
son Dave 1 


p 
styles. Call Gary at 527-7524 
or 933-9819. 


Female harmony vocal who 
also plays guitar wanted by 
orig band w/ indepndnt rec 
deal. Adam 2609 


Female vocalist wanted: 
prior band exp & own car a 
must!!! Conservative, non- 
musician ape individual 
pref. (508) 597-5065 


Guitarist: spirited 
rythmn/lead, acoustic/ elec- 
tric player wanted for or 
pop group w/ Latin & fol 
infil. Call Dan at 625-5209. 


Holton Trumpet. Excellent 
condition $225. 826-4655 


orig band w/ mrktbie and 

passionate songs Must have 

exc equipt and trans Our 

gst Recording contract in 
991 Keith 623-5041 


Lead Singer--needed for 
Top 40 GB band. Have eqm, 
space & gigs. Loose friend! 
atmos. Please call 438-381 
or (508) 458-3942 Iv msg. 


Lead singer wnted for top 
notch org! ay yen bnd w/ 
demo, space & interest. Call 
only if your over 20, prof'l & 
have the chops, 567-5732. 


Male vocalist seeks Top 
40/funk dance band. Demo 
available. Glenn, 254-3358 


Marketing partner nt for 
24 trk rec studio/prod hse. 
contacts essential. 


Multi-keys & midi drummer, 
both w/vocals, seek workii 
Top 40/GB band. (50 
384-7084. 


Needed: bass, drums, for 
bands w/gigs & airplay. Infl: 
T-Rex, N. Young, X. Call 
489-5678 


Original alt/synth duo seeks 
guitarist. Must be diverse & 
solid. No drugs or egos. 
Dave 698-3843 Iv msg. 


MusicalCreature Wtd 2Join 
Vox/Gtr/Drum.Psychedelic, 
Groove-Based,Avante-Pop- 
Exprssn.Gigs.Pros787-9513 


PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or system 
for hire. With exc. outboard 
processing rack. Nightly and 
multiple night rates. Call 
David 603-539-6800. 


_ RUDE-O-RAMA 
Quirky ska/reggae band 
seeks drummer female vox. 
Bizarre originals & roots 
covers. Must have equip. 
Laid back, share expenses. 
No pros. Jim 868-8148. 


sooks Base, Player. 


Background Vox a plus. 
Progressive rock w/edge No 
Beginners. Call Bart at 
784.9314 or Clyde 630-9241 
————— 
TALISMAN 
Sks bass, gtrs, keys, to 
complete melodic metal 
band. Must write, must be 
serious. We have space infil: 
Dokken, Kiss, Queensryche. 
Call Tom 288-8474. 


TRE CHAIRMEN 


are audi drummers. 
Ska/mod/funk/post punk. 
Call Mike 782 1 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
MUSIC & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
1S WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Tired of the same old “‘rok-n- 
roll, fy a ore 
sax ; vox, to 
nyt ad Oo. Whe XTC Elvis, 
Bzcks. Eric 738-8113 


Vocalists! Frontperson 
wanted for orig hard-rock 
band. Guitar a plus. Call 
783-8078 or 623-3275. 


Want bassist 4 urban folk 
rock grp playing org music. 
Dedicated, reli, plan to play 
clubs in few mo. influ 
pousette dart, costello, Who. 
Call Jack between 9 & 5. 
926-6625 or Fred after 6pm, 
508-872-5988 


Wanted: lead guitarist 
w/lead vocals for Top 
40/R&B band. F vocalist 
needed also. Based in 
Worcester. 792-0567 


WILDHEART 
The Power-Pop group 
Wildheart is currently in 
search of @ Grummer plenty 
of material, rehearsal space, 
contacts, and recording 
available. Will be show- 

i soon! Call 


MANY STYLES! 267-8936 x 


RECORDING CLASS 
Hands on the gear! Learn to 
record your own demos in a 
modern production studio. 


Caring voice teacher 
w/degree most styles, 
i welcome. 


Classic Folk/Rock Guitar 
Fingerpick The Beatles/ 
J.Tayler/C.King/P.Simon 
Dylan/N.Young 367-5067 


“Have you hit a brick wall? 
*ls your playing not all that 
want it to be? 

*Do you think it's possible 

for you to greatly 
improve as a player? 
if you've answered 
“yes” to any of the 
above, call for a 
consultation. 


Pro's or those who want to be 
Bob Wolfman- 
646-7481 


‘l want make you te 
best you've ever head! 


* control, | make you 


773-8122 
L/L JL JLLUILULLL 


Dante Pavone will accept 


stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
SPECIALIST in correcting 
vocal and breathing prob- 
lems and in restoring dam- 
aged voices. 423-7581 after 
12:30 pm 


DRUMMERS 
Lessons in rock reggae ska 
funk in the Fenway. We 
namic 
lay. In- 
Copland. Call 


study groove and 
fluenced 


Karen DeBiasse, Honor 
Grad. of Berklee and lead 
singer of Girl On Top, ac- 
cept. students for voice, 


Seo eapemnnlh ; pi 
LEARN PIANO 


AND KEYBOARD ! 
Beginners to advanced, 20 
y's performance Pa hae 
in rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 
& funk w/Berklee Compo- 
sition, and classical & Jazz 
theory. Advanced Synthesist 
& midi sequencing. | can help 
‘Ou - there. Call Alan 
22-1603. 


Learn to sing in a supportive 
atmosphere. inners wel- 
come. Maryann 393-9571 


SHAKUHACHI: 
Study Zen Music on 
Bamboo Flute 
call David 876-8552. 


STUDY GUITAR 
Berklee graduate welcomes 
students of all styles and 
levels. First month half price. 
Call Ken 617-776-1146 


Study Guitar Pop, Rock, 
R&B, Jazz. Creativity meets 
common sense. Ex- 
perienced teacher who 
studied with Charlie 
Banacos, Peter 327-7143 


VOICE LESSONS 
‘...for the power of song.’ All 
Styles. Beginners to pro- 
fessionals. Call studio in 
Boston for appt. 
617-424-7986 9am-9: 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


-track recorder Tascam 
Pp nethingg nme eS KBD 

iq Mirage-$550/PWR 
amp own Micro-Tech 
oer after 
pm 


AMP HEAD & SPKR 
78 Bassman 100 watts per 
chani, a" for guitar pr 
bass 5. Also Guitr cab 
4/12" Silestian speakers 

. Both for 5. Paul 
244-1074 Evn. Keep trying. 


Baldwin Hamilton upright 
studio, oak with bench, 
brand new, $3200 or BO. 
Call 508-224-6430 Hurry! 


finish jazz bass, $600. 

der bass cab w/ 2 10's, and 1 
18 inch spkr. Has full range 
and seperate hi, inputs, 
$300. Call Dave 5723 Ive 
msg. 

Drums. Tama Imperial Star 5 
pe kit. Oversized. These 
drums rock. $500 takes it, 


Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 


INKSPOT DECEASED 


complit w/disc drive, 2 amps, 
& bench. Like new, used 2 
mos. $19,000 will sacrifice, 
$10,000. 603-267-8108 


Korg electronic piano 76 
keys dynamic touch, tone 
variance built-in stereo 
speakers, like new, best 
offer 323-7044 


Mac SE w/4 ram, 45 
meg hard-drive, 2 IK flop- 
pies, midi software. Mint 
cond. $2000. Tom, 964-3009 


MADE IN JAPAN 
Yamaha M1A acoustic new 
Piano Japan built with im- 
ported German mahogany 
wood, near rfect con- 
dition, $2100 Firm call 
Bryant at 1-603-424-2520 
after 6pm 


Old nickel plated Conn Alto 
Sax, great cond, inci Dukoff 
D6 Mouthpiece and case. 
$450, Peter 868-5940 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Pianos bo 


617¢73800044 


PAS 


stem. Kelsey 
"#24 chemnel brd w/case. 2 


QSC 1700 amps 1000 watts 
ea. 2 pro ev bass cabs 15” 2 
sonic ev mint 12” 2 pro ev 
horns for $3500. 826-4655 

Peavy (renown) VTX amp&ip 
copy’ (Halifax) Guitar w/hs 


case ir om $500 Paul 
962-5283 or 114 


PIANO STUDENTS Recon- 
olan. Recently tuned, mov: 

i ‘ , Mov- 
ing avail $750. 668-5983 


EES ae 
MUSICAL 
SERVICES 
ATTN MUSICIANS 

For very important career 
move, to be listed free in the 
next issue of the Boston & 
vacinity annual musician's 
guide, contact immediately. 


Luke Wetherfield Entrprs, 
617-282-5780 (24hrs). 


CERT PIANO TECH 
Do your keys stick? Is your 
piano out of tune? For qual 
work at reas rates. Stephen 

723-6134 


Fall music conference at 
World Trd Ctr 10/21/90 
w/guests John Fannon, 
ayne Green, Wayne 
Wadhams & others. 
617-728-1463, Kim 


PHOTOS! | 
Internationally published 
photographer available for 
all or your promotional photo 
needs. (617) 731-1400 


PIANO MOVING 
Expert-Lowest rates. Also 
total restoration, buy, sell. 

617-447-3739 


RECORDING 
MUSICIANS! 
Vocals make or break a 
song. Achieve your best lead 
and back-up vocals and 
save money. Supportive Pro 
vocal coach/producer 
guides you from pre-produc- 
tion to mix, insuri your 
best sound. Call Jeannie 
Deva at THE VOICE STUDIO 
617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 


BASEBALL 


PLAYOFFS 
Buy and Sell 
Murray's Tickets 
1-800-542-4466 ext 21 


TICKETS 
1ST 10 ROWS 


ALL SHOWS 
+ Robert Plant 
+ AC/DC 


THE ALLMAN BROS. 
At Worcester Mem Aud. 


TOPSHELF 
TICKETS 
603-434-0822 


TICKET WORLD 
The best tickets to all con- 
certs, sports and theatre 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 

203-249-1000 


IRENE 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


NORW , large rehearsal 
rooms available now for 
rent. Rent starting from $225 
per month 469 


1MO FREE RENT 
For limtd time: Absurdly low 
prices. Boston Rehearsal 
Studios - Compltly renovtd, 
in So. End, sec guard, eas 
load-in, free pkng. 569-9004 


$175 & up, convenient & se- 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on trainline. 364-1400. 


Rabbit Road 8 + 16 track 
recording studio. $18/hr with 
engineer. 508-462-0487 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1990 


NATIONAI 
REHEARSAI 

ni OF OD ROX. 
617- 


391-8272 


( 


ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds today. 

267-1234 


EMPIRE REHEARSAL 
STUDIO 


Boston's Downtown Studios 
For Over 10 Years 


Secure 24 hour access 
Call Now! 566-4200 
1393 Boylston St. Boston 


Se a HR INE 
MODELING 


xp WM model available for 
life oo. Box 424 May- 
nard MA 01754 


Strike-A pose and become a 
model. Looking for new 
models, no exp nec, all ages 
shapes and sizes for info call 
332-0232 between 11-5pm 


eae 
STUDIOS 


BELMONT, Kendall Cntr il- 
lustrator preferred to share 
studio. Half of 675 Sq ft 
$154.50/mo utils. incid call 
491-0280 


nt rr rma 
* BOSTON, 900 + Sq ft studio 


wkspe carpeted fully 
alarmed. Prkg utils incid 
$500/mo other space avail at 
$477/mo Call 266-1386 


FOR SALE 
BOSTON, Across Harbor, 
live-in loft. 1122 sq ft, 11’ 
ceilgs, 6’ windows, hdwd fis 
traci er a fans, a. 
temp K , w/d, gas - 
ing & ht. Deeded pkg. Nr 
trans. Great hrbr & city vw: 
Low fees & taxes. $124.9K. 
RE, call Dana, 884-1515 


BOSTON, Mission Hill artist 


BOSTON/Roxbury, Artists 
legal live-in loft space. Lrg 
windows. Now avi. From 
$640. RE, 787-2777 


CHARLESTOWN, 1460 Sq ft 
$706+/mo. 820 Sq ft 
$422+/mo. 24hr access 
prkg sec guard 2nd fir elev 
shr OK Peter 242-2536 or 
Bill 242-4480 


CHARLESTOWN Sulivn Sq. 
Live in. 2000sf $770+ key 
fee, or 1200sf $605+ key 
fee. Avi 10/1. (508) 487-4364 


CHELSEA, Waterfrnt Area, 
Very sunny live-in loft, hdwd 
firs, hi — skylite, new 
K. NO 
$675 ht/hw. RE, 884-1515 
Open 7 days 


CHINATOWN Studio space. 
630 sq ft. $375/mo No live in. 
Avi Nov 1. 542-8274 


FALL RIVER, Artist work 
lofts. 500-2000 Sq ft. 
Sprinkler System, heated 
and truck level loading. 
Reasonable rates. 

Days: 508-674-8271 
Evenings: 401-274-7249 


ft pe' 
live-in Call Gary 269-9277 


LOWELL, New clean space, 
cheap 1200 Sq ft photog/art- 
ist studio avail 10/1 /mo 
includs taxes call now won't 
last. 508-948-7973 or 
508-777-8008 


SOUTH END, 1200 Sq ft stu- 
dio hrd wd fir avail light clean 
non-live in $485/mo 1st, last 
no key fee avail now 
876-8113 


WALTHAM 500 sq ft. Natu- 
ral light $250/mo 
Call 893-9915 


AFTER HOURS: Boston's 

source for party services, 

caterers & delivery, 

sines, and more. in 
The Phoenix Classifieds 












ALRITE I) 
LIMOUSINES 


even tet 
Camelot Coach 
Limosine Service 
Fall Special 
* Formal Night Out 
* Special Occasions 
+ Airport & Corporate 
Service (24hrs) 
1-800-339-5152 


SOPHISTICATED 
LIMOUSINE. 


For the elegant evening of 

discreet luxury, chauffeur 

driven Lincoin stretch 

limosuines. Airport service 

available Sehr or 
79-0001 


ERR cos Sop 
FOOD 


Delicious, Simple, Delightful, 
Slimming, Healthy. Send 
$3.95(Money orders only) & 
SASE to Heavenly Hash, 
Pobox 665 Salem, MA 01970 


EMACK & 
BOLIO’S 


1310 Mass Av/Hrvrd Sq, 
Cambridge. Introduces its 
own homemade frozen 
yogurt. 0% fat/Cholesterol. 
Calories/scoop. 


ORIENTAL GROCERY 
Korean Japanese Chinese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries. 





783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Allston 
eee 


MORRISON CATERER 
22-6635 
Gourmet Natural Foods 


THE LOADING ZONE 
BBQ-"We Rib You 
All the Way’ 
Serving Dinner Thurs-Fri- 
Sat till Midnite; Sun-Wed till 
11. 150 Kneeland St (Btwn 
Chinatown & South Station) 


FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Polynesian Food 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 
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gstolage. 


LEARN WHAT THE 
STARS HAVE TO SAY 
ABOUT YOU 


as forcast through the ancient Chinese science of 








RTY SPACE 
TT TE 
GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 
Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 
CAMBRIDGE WING IT 
CL Boston's best chicken wi 
pizza. Calzones. SUBS, delivered free! “Perfest +t apnea 
Salads, B-B-Q and forzen chicken for an imperfect BREWING COMPANY 
‘ogurt. M-Sat 8am-12pm; world” Free Pepsi for 
un 8-9pm FREE DELIVERY mentioning this ad. Boston | oy local 
T1am to Close. 2445 Mass draft 1989. Delicious food, 
Ave 497-0833 783-BIRD unique Tap Room at- 
—— Perfect for next 
“ The Best Cookies in the en 
Country” 
pete 


The Cookie Hosine Open! 


1-900-888- UMM 
We hip Anywhere 


in the US 





BLUE DINER 
Serving late nite Mon-Thurs 
til 11, Fri-Sat tit —— 
and Sunday till 1 . We 
also Deliver Dinner Till 10pm 


338-4639 


SSiCc KEN 
1565 BESIC CHICKEN | 
Marinated Rotisserie 
Chicken, hot vegtabies, 


soups and salads. 


Deli i. Soames 5-9pm 

iv : a , 

home oy Office, 7 days. Back 
Bay, Brookline, Chestnut 
Hill, Allston and Brighton. 


HOP TOO’S 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD 
DELIVERED...FRE 
Fresh, cooked to order. No 
MSG added! Delivered in 
about 30 minutes. Boston 
536-0300, Brighton 
739-0200, Somervilie/ 
Cambridge 666-0060 


MANGANARO’S _ 
America's foremost Italian 
go features Olive Oil, 

Opressata, Smoked 
Mozzarella, Colavita, 
Balsamic Vinegar, DeCecco 
Pasta, and Provuletti. Gift 
baskets are our specialty-fill 
with the above products or 
your old favorites. Call or 
send for our color brochure. 


1-800-4-SALAMI 
1-800-472-5264 


VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken, ibs, Pizza, ice 
Cream, Chinese Food, Dry 
Cleaners, Film Processing 

and Video Tapes. 


247-7000 





























appointment, 



















































































FRIAR TUCKS 
Dow: 


Up to 1 eople 
Prv Room 523-9417 


@ PLAYERS 


PARADI: SEO 
B Maxamillian's Billiards: 
Nashua's best kept secret. 
Games and much more. No 
pool hall like it. 254 Dan’! 
Webster Hwy. 603-888-0447 





PARTY 
SERVICES 
Pony tient Sconces, 
Professional help for your 


parties. Cail for our rates. 
666-3493 

















Specialized programs in: - j if hat do you do when your | can no longer go on try! 
He Traning * Body Sonptiniionane nome MARRIAG : to launch erasure ‘al 
2 Building + Aerobics + Nutri- ‘ is falling apart? Call tornadoes from the earth 
a tion + Overall fitness 734-8182 1-800-367-8788 696-6099 
2 Ww Boston Y, Al Western Retsecccts ci Ab. Se “ 
UUs jan L INFLUEN 
E 508-653-1280 FAMOUS CORO ohn a cae 
s" —_—_————— REVOLUTIONARY nts. Free catalogue 
ra THE TRUTH RUSSIAN Mind Power, Box 51 Water- 
as revealed to and un- town, MA 02272 
earthed by me through years SMOKING 
of bp ni, inspiration. AND WEIGHT : 
ot gee Loss | ichure... : 
1085 COMM. AVE High REATMENTS = yourself 
SUITE 196 individual treatment erases wrth New. 







$50. No wating. Brookins. 
ASTROLOGY. 617-566-0169 7 9 
Holeyon Astrological Services provides professional is your Mother or Father |i 
astrological chars with or without inter retation (fifeen Gas’? Adut Charen of Gens 
to twenty pages). Just send name, place of birth Lesbian Parents. Pobx 425, 
(Giy & Sate) ime of hich (AM oP hae ad | ———— pene Sak ll 
returr. address along with a check or money order payable to: * Feel (MASSAGE of pent ms Caw po pe 
Halcyon Astrological Services cohonce, motse, ae soy Tried @ Tas ‘ 
P.0.Box 208, Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 to better health and aware- Sent BF Worhem Mak O1806 
CHART (ONLY)-$10.00 THE IVY TREE SUBLIMINAL TAPES 
: Amaz ts!!! 24h 
; £ ETERPRETATSON £20.00 617-631-1875 ood. coe nia-reat 











HYPNOTIC Powers . 


10 HYPNOSIS TRAINING 
CLASSES START SOON | 
CALL NOW! 
QUINCY .MA 
. (617) 770-0058 


PRIVATE & INDIVIDUAL 
ffTRAINING AVIALABLE) 





FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable + Tra- 
ditional ai ade et 

ings + Theme parties 
tor parthdaye * Corporate 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
and cocktail parties. 


MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 
AN 
EXTRAVAGANZA! 


Select Entertainment 
Productions 


617-595-8191 
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Bachelor Party 
Somers «iba 
Sp OG | 
517-491-5857 
















EE 
MAKE YOURSELF THE 


STAR 
Why just remember the good 
times when D ne can relive 


them every day? Videotape 
your special event at your 
location. 


1-800-287-7481 


MUSIC AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 
RAP-O-GRAM 


INSTITUTE 
Presents Rapping telegrams 
for any occasion. Suprise a 
friend. Treat a loved one. 
Say Goodbye; Custom- 
made, performed at your 
locale, and always entertain- 
ing. Call/lv msg at 


508-562-4469 


STRIP-A-GRAMS: 
Birthdays, lowns, 


Bachelor/ette Parties, 
Animals, Catering, 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 
617-932-0568 Any Hour. 


GIFTS 


HUMOUROUS 
PERSONALIZED 


EETING CARDS 
mong | artoon Toeens 
Holidays or Special Events. 
2 523-1983 


ROMANCE IN THE 


dirth thers 
3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 
ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


1 ) 1691 
Gift Certificates Available 


2PM 
FLOWERS 


LATE BL ERS 
Unique Flora 
112 South Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
617-426-5665 


INN OF THE 
FLOWERS 
Gift Baskets 
Fruit Baskets 
Flower Arrangements 
delivered nationwide 


469-4115 
























"What Helped me Throuah aaa ea 
MASSAGE POWER What Helped me Through 
= 8 # Theraperine ~“hands "  Chemo-Therapy for Cancer Pty te PERSONAL 
es . s bodywork with or without oil. -900-535-2900 HIC. 
: peeiee Revitalizing, Relaxing, 1 OF ANIMALS {PETA CARE 
gee Stress ' Roleves EXTENSION x766 For info Call 301-770-7: COMMON-SENSE 
F aches & pains. . Stu- 
dent discount. Green line |o-  § SKINCARE 
BODY & SPIRIT ston y"spponimen. READINGS somamusncoms, ., SKINCARE 
Licensed and Certified A TERROR COE RE ate ne li “Fi agaric) maintaining heal skin for 
ASTROLOGY Forced, To i. Se gE ee 
sychotherapy: eart- tions a available. os 
ASTROLOGY centered ‘oach. Gentle, before this life? 734-8182 Fridays 2- bag a J.LF., 184BP Eliza- depth enoyto-reed guide 
-800-367-8788 ———— town, IN 47232 about proper skincare a 
AS A Specializi : Snnes Chie Ld Massage and relax:1 hour Bookstore, 58 JFK St. bern) Oye esos ; maintenance. This guide will 
one o” Healing, Marge ADULT CHILDREN OF full body: “Various ’ techni- Cambridge WA a answer all your ‘skincare 
ree ‘ (617) 1 ques. Men & Women. Cail a® UN questions. and it is writ y 
 e papenein dhe Dee NS | eee DYSFUNCTIONAL Bill 617-871-4319 omy as a professional skincare 
i For a one year send Ht will 
ee et MERE FEAT on BOOKS AE ayy in gato 
rts ecasts + : : ; . q rear | Come a ‘ough treatments and products are 
Gift Certificates Available pe Eve Sunamivonnse po pebmonhy Learn self-as- Swedish massage tor 166 YMA C216 = ow vest cofection oo best for your skincare 
-800-869-1691 envelope for free booklist to: sertion and direct com- health. Licensed, ied. books, inders, BS, needs. To lain you copy 
— ee 1001 mance P.O. box 2416, munication. Have rela- Non-Sexual. Low fee. Cail PSYCHIC FAIR cards, chimes, crystals, in- — send $80 to: Commonsense- 
ASTROLOGICAL _ Dumont, NJ, 07628. tionships where you feel Elise 1-800-902-EASY SAT 9/29 12-6PM. cense, jewelry music and Skincare P.O. Box 218 Dept 
pace ed Rah strong . joytul : ; apes, sacr JP. 
CONSULTATIONS 0 you blame God? Do spontangous. ticsw Y RAPIES THERAPUTIC HEALING lenny wo Ms 7 fatten instruments, oil lamps. and es 
BY MARY JANE know what cause and e 492-3133 Look Mg oy UG MASSAGE Sister” conference; Tri Statuary. We also offer com- 
All Services Confidential. mean? Free information; best. Reduce stress, reheve Non-sexual, Deep tissue to Audre Lord. For info plete astrological services.a BUSINESS 
; Universelies Leben, Post- el ; : j : variety of classes, and 
508-966-0762 M/C VISA tach 5643 Ab. 3/6 'D-8900 pte 1ST CRIDER, feelaan Baas + ag Sao, tear 623-5768 beautiful rooms to rent for OPPS 
LN 4 . ’ * i . 
Free personality test Wurzburg, W. Germany. “Find a therapist with the energy work. AMTA proach. 9am-9pm Margo PSYCHIC READINGS page me = Mag man FOR SALE 
your personality EATING DISORDERS skills, background. and fee certified, licensed. Steven (617) 326-5371 BY THE E 10:00-9:00 + Fri & Sat Wholesale New Age Crystal 
ase kh ina Anorexia + Bulima * Yea n Connectors” Moma! Cordoza, LMT 787-5316 featured up in Camden 10:00-5:30 + Sun 1:00-5:00+ Gift Line. $20,060+inven- 
Know why. Cail - - lealth Connections.” RELIEF! as featured up | , : : : : t Customers Nationwide! 
1-800-367-8788 Compulsive Eating 863-1 CERTIFIED MASSAGE Give yourself the gift of | aes | Sy. een 
Group * individual = couples ues THERAPY selantee."'A Weraputio walkin Maepeaes “xnibeb en r 
= mb i a RE * family therapy INSTRUCTION Set your mind at ease and vena —— ” hy $30 90" 1/2 hr, $50 for ante. 
ON THE EDGE VALERY ROCKWELL Bo Suhome ip your Ody. ere Auie tem Ciny.__ New England References 
pretation evahebie Peer te M.ED. 492-7843 | _-HATHAYOGA Come Oanislandof calm in mosphere. Anita Horn, MC/Visa Dorothy 
Sraiysle,Comparabinty MEDC TOD = gst ATHAYOGA, gn, tre hele Sute 3) 3 207-448-100 
analysis. Starting at $40. . EXP. caring therapist dealing ings, mornings. Spiritually & MBE ae ocmetdtlt, cae Shot Ret elieve body-mind stress 
w/ relationships, sexuality, Physical ms ing. Mari through massage therapy. RENOWNED PSYCHIC 
354-094 ; he ity ysically enhanc largo GIVE YOURSELF David Perez 629-2518 She will tell you your 
oe CE BE SS HE fees. Do thy 431-62 aa 2. eal ee A Gift of Health *. Pamela, troubles and what to do 
_— wes. NOE O91 AOR Swedish Massage therapist. Theraputic Massage. 90 about them without asking a 
ATRIOS: KOUK SUN DO Day and evening appoint- Min. Strictly non-sexual single question. Astrologer 
THERAPY & TAOIST HEALING ART ments available. Low rates. session. Rosanne known for her honesty and 
COUNSELING DYNAMIC, ONGOING CLASSES Leave ware, 923-4054. Beaurivage CMT 782-8397 integrity is now offering 
CHANGE ORIENTED FIRST CLASS FREE WOMEN ONLY. guidance to you. Special- 
EARS ES GEDA HORII OREM MN oe — 
AYCHOTHERAPY — SeLnnite Cstantes 5 g HONEST, MANDSTHATHEAL » — "waueages se ert cara reading 
PSYCHOTHERAPY Paychologion workingrott SOMERVILLE salle oo penence. Out- Stressed out? Massage by now for apt. 508-347-3611 
ther an tee to any with. an Aotive. experienced Melly a secu oes calls aa ew ae appointment. 876-6406 Rod _— Available for parties. 
L . Self-Esteem issues, a ¥ ee ee 
CPIPSYCHOTHERAPY depression, anxiety and 592-5216 PO his bar co, » EM WHOLISTIC MISCELLANEOUS 
MARC D. MCGARRY Survivors of troubled Healing, Energizing Sports MASSAGE AE AAS, ODAC ENTREE EC EN Tarot Card 
, CS Cop tT cee = AUTHENTIC + Oriental massage. 9-9pm Nurturing-Caring Bodywork 
The Rd Kenley SP ther- *Group, individual & Couples MOVEMENT Porter Sq. Cherie 628-8272 Stress Reduction PSYCHIC . 
apy « Interview me without F therapy and the Alexander FEEL THE POWER Hot Tub Mineral Soak " EXPERIENCE. Readings. 
charge + Call for Brochure Free initial interview Techniques. Call Katie EEL THE POWER Private Wooded Setting erence? Pavenics 
* Most insurance accepted i Therapeutic -“hands on” TAI RS CMP experience? PSYCH s 
Singer of. 976-6008 bod: more ith or without oil Lier S 7 UNITE is interested in hear- $1 50 min 
insta EREEEEREEEEeEmeeeenteel wi () ut OW. -; r « per 
. DREAM ANALYSIS ARBOR Personalized Fitness Revitalizing, Relaxing, patentee cd ing about it. Share with 
ONCOL ONG | a ' PSYCHOTHERAPY Instruction Stress Reducing. Relieves others, write PSYCHICS 
Willing to Travel. Russell Do eee aw - = 
227-9291 230-1501 OR 327-5770 LOOK GREAT - aches & pains. $40/hr. Stu- UNITE, Pob 233, Watertown 
FEEL GREAT dent diecount. Green line lo- SELF-HELP MA 02172 
cation. 
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o dated 

Daj 

cutee 
1-900-370-4100 


‘ORIN 
BALLOONS 
= Decorations Call on 


BALLOON EXPRESS 


325-8882 
@ Mention this Ad & 
get 10% Off 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animais. Deliver in Boston & 
Surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 








ALTERNATIVE DJ 
Specializi in Alternative 
music, Available for 

$10/NIGHTI! 
-No tricks! New in Area and 
desperate for exposure. 
What have got to lose? 
in Boston 
617-274-5276 or 
603-886-5789 
Evenings, weekends 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 


AROUND 
Magic, music & makeup for 
childrens parties & other 
happy occassions. Cali 

508-238- 





DISC JOCKEY 
reat Rates 
288-2282 


CATCH 
Call the’ Pros Thing™ for a 
refreshing 900 experience, 


no filth, just fun. Answer one 
lonely question correctly for 
a chance at the daily prize. 
Only 95 cents per min., com- 
plete cail will not exceed 3 
mins. Someone wins the 
grand prize each day, win- 
ners are notified within 24 
hours. These are useful 
trivia questions, call and be 
Teo All grand prizes 
$100 cash or more 


1-900-226-6465 


SELECT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 


Quality Professional enter- 
tainment for all occasions. 
Musical, comedy and variety 
acts. Dancers and more. 
Complete party services. 








BACHELOR/ETTE 
PARTIES 617-595-8191 
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FOR SALE 


APRS ABI 8 
ANTIQUES & 
ART 

RATIOS WANTED for 


APPLIANCES 


WANTED TO BUY 
Looking to buy reasonably- 
new/used refrigerator 
and/or washer & dryer. 
926- ‘ 


COMPUTERS 








20 MB disk 5+12” i794 or. 


pr 
gram $800 424-8777 after 6 
LL 
Home office package. 3 two- 


line phones, answering ma- . 


chine, & fax machine $900 
738-6743 


LEADING EDGE 
MODEL D XT CLONE 
2 300K flop-drive, 20 Meg- 
bite, hardcard 512 RAM, 
modem & software aval. 
$350 or b/o. Call 337-0388, 
leave message. 


FURNITURE 


2 wainut butcher-biock love 
seats $325ea. Maple 
butcher block kt table w/ 4 
cain chairs $300, 275-0285 


MOVING SALE 











many other items. All prices 
negotiable. (617) 924-1188. 


Off white convertable sofa, 
good shape, $200, 
492-5634, ask for Kathy. 
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THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Eo aereraaeaele 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


coustat 1 + lectrostatic 
Speakers, 3 yrs old, just up- 

raded to current model, 

1900 new, BO, trades con- 
sidered. 232-8386. 


Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 
cassette. With am/fm re- 
ceiver, memory/scan and 


graphic equalizer/combo 
power ame for both 
Call 617-631-2689. Leave 
message. 

Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 


tras. Excellent cond. 
$600/BO, 661-6373 eves. 


_ REEL TO REEL 
Pioneer 4track 2channel 
model RT909 best offer 
508-872-7756 


ODDS & 
ENDS 


Moving sale: Marlin wind- 
surfr, laptop computr, Nikon 
F3 wilenses, ice skates, 
furniture Steve: 354-6323 


8" Decora Glass Blocks- 
over 500, brand new, real 
cheap. Call Neil, 426-2121. 











NEED CASH? 


We _ used 





Ph THE BOSTON 


Brix 





To  etaisledeaeenen 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


onica sqa w 1 
ae prism 120Dk; Nikon F2 
bik hp w 24mm; Minolta 
7000! w 50 & 100mm b/o ea 
or $2200 all 782-6474 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
amcorder, Panasonic, 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car ba f 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


MISCELLANY 
LOST & FOUND 


in 
medford. adult maie with col- 
lar, thin, very friendly. 
391-6591 leave message. 


From Healing Bodywork to 

The Mind, 

Classifieds service the 
istic and Consciousness 


Oriented Community by 
reaching 400,000 peopie 








e , . 
Shouldn't your ad be there? 
a aa 


TS 


ing home. Old e ih for 
adoption Oct 1. Call Erin or 
Mark 508-529-4651 /6762. 


Friendly F cat nds hme im- 
med has been spayed and 
has all shots tyr old. Ve 

frndly + cute + lovable Cail 
anytime at 595-6200 ext. 38 


KILLINGTON SKI HSE 
MEMBERS WANTED! 
11/90 thru 5/91. Located on 
the access road minutes 
from base lodge. Close to 
everything. This is a co-ed 
singles house that thrives on 
downhill sking and social- 
izing. Membership is ‘2 
male, V2 female. Member- 
ship fee of $800 inci all utils 

Call for info: 323-2721 











KILLINGTON SKI HOUSE 


friendly members needed 
easy access-walk to lift un- 
limited use Oct to May $700 
seer Call 266-5947 or 
484-7498 for info. 


Pre Slalom skis: 195 cm, 
woodcore, sol 347 bind, 
$225. Univega Itul Sport, 
20”, campy parts, gray $300. 
646-8421 eves. 


Ski club with large house 
Stowe/Sugarbush area 

S$ new share members. 
Call Rolf Or Steve 859-8221 


‘SKI KILLINGTON FREE 

Bondhoider selling ski pass 

Pg! for 4 seasons. $1800. 
d, 773-4405 


TRAVEL 
end 


a 
US Air roundirio Boston to 
DC. Depart 10/4, return 
10/8, BO, 242-7137 


Jamaica vacation for 2, 5 
days, air, hotel, meals etc, 
worth $2700 for $1700, call 
(508) 875-8823 


One, 1 way Unit Air tick, Bos- 
San Francisco, non-stop 
aw 8:05am arr 11:20am 
Wed 11/7, $200 or bo. Call 
Nancy days M-F 951-8712 
Roundtrip airline ticket from 
Boston to San Francisco for 
sale. Depart 12, ho” return 
nag 300, call 
536-7263 or 247-6728. 
Leave message 

Round trip ticket, Boston- 
LA, $375, leaves Nov. 1, re- 
turns Nov. 12 (return 
changeable) call 426-1213 


SAN FRANCISCO-Round 
trip-Boston-San_ Francisco 
non-stop. 10th. 
$300 or B.o. 499-1129 days, 
661-6867 eves. 


US Air rndtrip ticket. Albe- 
querque-Boston. 10/6-10/20 
or stand by. $250 Nancy 
617-646-6046 


DRIVER WANTED 
Reliable driver wanted to 
drive small U-Haul truck to 
LA before October. 
266-2847. 


PLACE A HELP WANTED AD IN THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX AND REACH THOUSANDS 
OF PEOPLE YOU'D WANT TO HIRE. 


lf you make the hiring decisions in .your company, know this: If you're 
looking to attract a talented, motivated and aggressive job candidate, 
a HELP WANTED ad in the Boston Phoenix is the perfect way to get 
tne job done. The Boston Phoenix reaches thousands of people each 
week, many of them college students looking for their first full time job. 


(orm. +3) a) 4s 





HOW TO USE 
ClI#S3ifieds @Plus 


How fo place a classifieds ad 
using Classifieds Plus: 


Classifieds Plus is a FREE service for Boston Phoenix Automobile, 
Roommate or Housemate classifieds advertisers. When you 
place your ad you'll be given easy-to-follow instructions on Sow 
fo record your voice-ad and how to retrieve messages via your 


telephone. 
























How to respond to 
a classifieds ad with 
Classifieds Plus: 


1) Each Classifeds Plus ad will contain a small telephone icon = 
and a four digit box number. To immediatey hear more about 
that ad call 1-976-PLUS (7-5-8-7) and then enter the box num- 
ber. You'll then hear a full description of the ad and you'll be 
able to respond to that ad immediately! 

2) Classifieds Plus also has a unique “finding” feature which 
does for you. 


Looking for a roommate 
or housemate? | 
Simply indicate your location preference, your price range and 
your gender preference and Classifieds Plus plays you only 
those ads that meet your criteria! It’s that simple! 


Looking for a vehicle? 
Classifieds Plus Simply indicate the of vehicle (foreign car, 


estic car, van/truck or motorcycle) and your price range. 
You'll then hear about only those vehicles for sale that meet your 
criteria. It’s that fast! 














































Having problems? 

Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch- 
tone phone, and, 2. Your touch-tone phone is 
set to TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions 
or feedback about Classifieds Plus, please feel 
free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 


267-1234. 

















TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


267-1204 


ask for the HELP WANTED Department 





SEPTEMBER 28, 1990 



















| 
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Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1990 


ii aaiiieieaial atsiaeiieie alien 
DOMESTIC 


TO RESPOND TC AN 
AUTOMOTIVE AD 
WITHA ® 
DIAL: 1-976-PLUS 


$.29/MIN 
$.99 1ST MIN 


1966 FORD SEDAN: Antique 
in 6 months. Only 1 maybe 


inal 
miles. $7000. 262-0855” 


1971 Plymouth Scamp, sell- 


ing as parts car, still runs, 
best offer 254-4516 


1987 FORD Escort 1987. 2 
door. 31K, a/c, auto, 
AM/FM, gray w/ red int. 
Runs well, gd cond, clean in 
& out. 1 owner $4650/BO 
469-3532 aft 6PM 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


BUICK, Regal ‘78, burgundy, 
strong V8, pwr strg, orks & 
wndows, ac, tires & new 
batt. Needs brakes. $395. 
Call 629-2136 eves or week- 
ends; or @® 2203 (exp 10/1 


BUICK REGAL LIMITED 
1983: 34K miies , 1 owner, 
garaged, all options, 
mauve/landau, cassette, 
luxury, sport. $4500/b.o. 
566-3999 


CHEVY Berretta GT ‘89, 
loaded, 10k mi, remote 
alarm. ac, pwr wndws, pwr 
lock, alum wheels, mint 
cond, $9500. 581-3485 @ 
2204 (exp 10/3) 


Chevy Cavalier Station 
Wagon 1987, 78K miles, 
gear shift, excellent e' —_s: 
needs little repair, $: or 
nearest offer. 783-5949. 


CHEVY GEO Storm 1990. 2 
dr sport coupe. 5 spd, a/c, 
AM/FM stereo cass w/ 4 
spkrs. Driver's side airbag, 
oo Biue ext, grey int. 
miles. $9500/ 
2173 (exp 10/3) 


CHRYSLER LeBARON ‘78. 
Recently tuned V8 engine, 
new brakes, new tires, new 
battery; recent water pump. 
Runs v well. Needs tail 
pipe. 367-1277 or @ 
2314 (exp 10/3) 


CUTLASS Supreme 1975 2 
door, V-8, auto. New motor & 
trans with 25K miles. New 
brakes, carbor, alter, starter 
& exhaust. Brand new paint 
job. Mint int, runs great! 
$2000 Call (508) 453- 


DODGE OMNI, 1981, exc 
cond, gd trans, $1000 firm. 
call monday & friday or eves 
661-6117 


Dodge Raider ‘87 4x4 
(Montero) 36K, dealer 
mntnd, ac, snrf, silver, bick 
trm, blw book $6700. 
576-7635 


FIREBIRD 1984. Moving, 
must sell. Auto, exc cond 
$2500 Call 236-2066 


FORD Escort 1985. 60K 
miles. 5 spd manual. Great 
cond, new brakes & battery. 
Reliable econ- 
omy car $1995/BO 859-9866 


er 

JEEP Comanche ‘88, pick- 

up, bick, 13K, contest prize, 

a/c, Alpine stereo/CD, secur 

system, phone hook up & Lo- 

ve $i4K @ 2 (exp 
10/3) 


Jeep Wrangler 1989 sand 
color, hard top & soft top, 
many extras, ase Call 
Tom (617) 288-5674 asking 
$7000. @® 2293 (exp 10/03) 


Jeep Wrangler 1987, red, 6 

cyl, standard, hard and soft 

tops, full size spare, full 

doors, perfect wrens, low 

mila $9000 or BO. @ 
(exp 10/03) 


Jeep bans =f 1987, black, 
automatic K miles, mint 
condition, hard & soft tops, 
20 gallon tank, mag wheels, 
$8500 or BO. 923- 5 


OLDS Cutlass Supreme 
1973. Runs, body needs 
work. $495 or best offer 
288-9861 


Oldsmobile Delta 88 1987, 
like new, posh interior, with 
all amenities and 25 MPG. 
New tires, new brakes, must 
sell--moving, make an offer. 
(617) 631-7201, lv msg. 


Plymouth Champ 1982, 
standard, sun roof, cassette 
deck, 32 MPG, 88.5K miles, 

negot @#® 2288 (exp 
10/3) 


Plymouth Satellite Sebri 
Plus 1972, 2 door, 318 ci 
loaded with options, one 
owner, excellent condition, 
must sell —_ $1600 

@ 2283 (exp 10/03) 
Pontiac Firebird 1984, white, 
5 speed, low miles, V6, must 
see, $3300 or best offer, call 
evenings in Billerica at (508) 
663-7 


Pontiac Ventura 1971, 6 cyl, 
automatic, 2 door, bench 
seats, burnt orange w/white 
hard top, 35K orig miles, 
ood condition, askin 
5000. 322-5021 @® 21 
(exp 10/3) 


Sr aa eee 
FOREIGN 


TO RESPOND TO 
AN AUTOMOTIVE AD 
WITHA ® 
DIAL: 1-976-PLUS 


$.29/MIN 
$.99 1ST MIN 


g 


$7495/bo @ 2885 (exp 10/3) 


Acura integra LS, ‘89, 5 sp, 4 
dr, pw W, Drs locks, elec 
sun roof, am/fm cass, cruise 
control, rec! seat, 36K, must 
sell, $11,000 or b/o. 
983-9758 


BMW 325, 1986, silver/biue 
leather, loaded, 5-spd, mint, 
babied. 25,000 mi. $13,250. 
397-0629 


BMW 325E 1985. Burgund 
w/ pearl leather. Exc cond 
Ss sunrf, AM/FM — 


age Si0500 B31" (exp 


10/3) 


FIAT X1/9 soy a a 
‘Mini Ferrari." New clut 

front struts, head job, x 
haust & carb, recent paint & 
tires. All documentation. 
Maroon. Looks & runs great! 
$3000 720-1364 Iv mssg 


Get yourself a Kryptonite® Car Lock. So when 
a guy with a door jimmy in his hand and hot wir- 
ing in his heart looks in your car window, he'll see 
that yours is one car he won't drive away with. 

Order toll free: 1-800-225-5669, dept. 586 
Or send $89.95 (MA residents add 5% sales tax) 
to: MVTC INC. 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 


We guarantee it. If your car is stolen while locked with 
our car lock, we pay up to $500 of your auto insurance 


deductible. Call or write for details 


The Kryptonite Car Lock qualifies for auto insurance Ii 
rate discounts in some states. Ask your insurance 


agent 


Availabie in black, blue, red and yellow. 


Made in the U.S.A. 


KRYPTONITE 


nt in Aug, nd to sell to 
stares & ac, 
perfm tires. $10,300 
864-3736 GP 2306 (exp 10/3) 


HONDA Accord 1980. 4 dr, 5 


HONDA CRX 1988. Silver w/ 
bik pinstripe. Exc cond. 48K 
miles. Well-mair ained, ail 


HONDA Prelude ‘84 silver 
5sp sun rf am/fm cass, ac, 
ye ance. evenings 


HYNDAI sedan ‘88, 4dr, fully 
loaded w/ only 29k mi, must 
sell, nd to | mortgage, 
$4000 or bo 2303 (exp 


$3500/BO 242-1626 


HYUNDAI excel ‘89, loaded, 
auto, ac, low miles, er 
sunrf, phone, alarm, ‘$800 
2301 (exp 10/10) 


RX7 GSLSE, 1985, 25,500 
loaded, excelient condition 
gorges in winter $8500 


Mazda 626 GT Turbo 1986 
84k highway miles, ac, 
cruise, alarm, moon roof, 1 
owner, mint, book value 
$6600 asking $5800 or 
BO.@® 2844 (exp 10/3) 


Mazda GLC ‘84, 55K miles. 
AM/FM; rear defog:; stan- 
dard. Car runs well, needs 
some work. Optional car 


MITSUBISHI Mirage 1986. 
43K miles, 2 dr, 4 spd, sec 
sys, AM/FM cass, bik w/ red 
int, exc cond. $3500/BO 
(617) 926-5633 


Nissan 300 ZX turbo 1986, 
blue/black w/blue int, di 
dash, all opts, T-roof, mig 
warr, no winters. 26K mi. 
Like new. $11500. Must see. 
508-531-8072 M-F aft 5:30 


Nissan Sentra 1985, 55K 
miles, 5 speed, am/fm 
stereo, 2 door coupe, weil 
maintained, excellentcon- 
dition, great MPG. $2400 or 
BO. = 2327 (exp 10/3) 


Nissan Sentra XE 1987, 
manual 5 sp, 
cassette, 69K miles, runs 


PEUGOT 504 Station Wagon 
1979. 95K miles. Exc cond, 
must sell. Leaving coun 
$1000 Eves 787-1168 


Porsche, 914 1.8L, 1975, 


Porsche 944 1983, 64K 
miles, 5 speed, white, new 
tires, 2nd owner, excellent 
ab ae home, ask- 
ing $7990 'exp10/03) 
RANGER ROVER, ‘89, 19K, 
loaded, 1 yr left on Warr. 
$34.500. 508-996-9728. 


SAAB 900, ‘87, 58k, a/c. 
ps/pb, Apline deck, exc 
cond, well main, 9k, $7800 
oil changed ev ; 4 
508-881-8644” 





Subaru Coupe 1985, $1000 


negotiable, am/fm stereo 
and tape deck, no rust, 
moved to North End, don't 
need car. Call after 6, 


SUBURU JUSTY 1988, 51K, 


perfect cond, am/fm cass, oil 


chnge 3K, car. $4500 
or to 364. 354.9038. 


TOYOTA Celica GTS 1989. 
Sspd, Ac/ — — 


TOYOTA Corolla 1979. 2dr, 
-. auto, gd shape. 92K.-Lit- 

rust, well maintained 
$1 100 Cail 323-1570 


VOLKSWAGEN Camper ‘76. 


‘opane , 
new tires, $2,300. 259-1553 
or @ 2324 (exp 10/17) 


Volkswagen Jetta GL! 1984, 
metal grey, body in excellent 
condition, no rust, no dents, 
ac, electronic injection, new 
peo a $3000 negot. MP 2285 
(10/3) 


VOLKSWAGON Cabriolet 
Boutique 1988. White w/ 
white Ithr seats. Mint cond. 
38K miles. Well-maintained, 
all records avi. 5 spd $12500 
275-2740 @® 2212 (exp 10/3) 


VOLKSWAGON Golf GT 
1988. Sunrf, stereo, auto, in 
good shape. Low mileage. 3 

rs left on extended warrnty 
Y 000 negoc (617) 787-3321 


VOLKSWAGON GTI ‘83, 
4cyl, runs great, ac, new 
tires, must sell, leaving town, 


VOLKSWAGON Scirocco 
1985. White. 70kmi 5 speed, 
A/c, sunroof. $5000 or best 
offer. 617-367-2467 


VOLVO P-1800 E, 1970, 5sp, 
pristein, TAKE A LOOK. 
85.000 orig miles, no rust, no 
dents, driven daily. 491-4823 


VW Scirocco 1987. 16 vaive. 
A/c. Pwr steer, locks, win- 
dows. Lthr interior. Red. 60K 
Runs exc. $8500 negoc. 

Eves (508) 887-5251, 
days (508) 531-2467 


< 
ha 
z 
wn 
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TRUCKS 
SALE-GREAT 4X4 





power Stereo tape Cruise 
Bik/grey Ley 3 Xtras 
Save $ 0 days. 
401-949-4505 


CYCLES 


New eng, Low miles, 
$450/bo. Geoff 492-2777 ext 
3455. @® 2710 (exp 10/03) 


HONDA 125, '80, exc cond, 
street og great for 

ity trans, $275 or bo. Call 
522-4211. 


Harley Davidson FLSTC 
1988, mint cond, candy ap- 
ple green, low milage, cus- 
tom built, $8500 2292 
(exp 10/3) 


MOTO GUZZI ‘86, V65sp. 
Silver, fairing & custom 3 
gage rack. 2K mi, neato 


@ 2307 (exp 10/3) 


“ests SELL!! 


FLEET REDUCTION 


SALE 


1986 Plymouth Reliants 
& Dodge Aries 


Well-maintained , 
very Clean, S.E. sedans, 
air cond., stereo. 


Take your pick- 
many to choose from 


2599" 
. 60 day, 2,500 mile warranty 


affordable 
auto rental 


585 Boston Rd., Billerica 
508/663-3030 





ANNUAL 


FACTORY - AUTHORIZED 


The Dodge Factory now feels that the time is right to offer our 1990 
Dodge cars & trucks at these give-away prices to make room for the 1991 
shipment. Hurry in for best selection. At these prices they won't last longl 


REBATES UP TO $2500 
FINANCING AS LOW AS 0.0%x02. 


= 


with only $1 DOWN 


°7058| *159* 


DELIVERED PER MONTH 


°7990 


DELIVERED 


1991 COLT 


SLD discounted price $7558 
Chrysler Rebate 


#5031 


1990 SHADt ow 


SLD discounted price $8740 
Chrysler Rebate $750 ah _-} 


with only $1 DOWN 


179 


#4970 Sse; PER MONTH 


1990 DYNASTY 


sii” "zee 112599 


Chrysler Rebate $1000 7 
oe) Peg ot s 
#4872 —-=— ow —— f DELIVERED 


1990 DAKOTA PICK-UP 


V6 auto trans, pr steering, 
pr brakes, two-tone paint 


#77346 ~o 
1990 CARAVAN SE 
wae. 
e/a | 88 


Pa, RR it Sw 


We have a large selection of new Dodge 
Dynastys and Spirits with a variety of options 


SAVE UP TO $3000! 


with only $1 DOWN 


*249 


PER MONTH 


with only $1 DOWN 


*169 


DELIVERED PER MONTH 


with only $1 DOWN 


_|°14495 5259 


DELIVERED | PER MONTH 





SEE & DRIVE THE EXCITING NEW 


1991 DODGE STEALTH 





THE ULTIMATE SPORTS CAR 


gw 


*48 mo. closed end lease($158x48= $7632) with purchase option at lease end with approved credit. Lease price based on 60,000 miles & rea- 
sonable wear & teas. Purchase option price is $1815. Taxes, insurance & reg. is additional . 1st mo & Refundable sec dep of $200 required. 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M -F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


235-6666 
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The Alternative 
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) 


mn 
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IN THIS SECTION: ENTRE NOUS @ PHONE SERVICES @ ESCORTS @ ADULT SERVICES 


INIA 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 


Phcenix crsssirscos 


Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies 

The im 8 ce liability for its failure, f 

Boston nix accepts no liability its failure, for any reason, 
to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability om Reed 
for any error for which it may be responsible beyond liability to give 
the advertiser credit for so much of the linage occupied by the 
advertisement as is materially affected by the error, provided that the 
Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an advertisement 
within seven of publication. 
COPY REGULATIONS 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by the Phoenix. 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 
To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its 
text or illustrations 
To determine correct category placement 
No advertisment containing a private phone number and/or address 
will be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box 
numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address 
and telephone number. 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 
There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 


DEADLINES 

Entre Nous/Escort ...Tuesday 6 p.m. 

Escort telephone verification.. Wednesday, 12 noon 

Changes and cancellations...Tuesday 4 p.m. 

A ir late fee will be added to Escort and Entre Nous line ads 


after 6 p.m. on Tuesdays. 


OFFICE HOURS 

Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 

Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers printed in the 
Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for 
verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in 
automatic assignment of a Phoenix box number and charged to the 

rtiser. 


BOX NUMBERS 

Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified 
Office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies 
“ deed 3 ee eect ae of the me isement. ' 

Phoenix is expr ized, not required to open an 
inspect any or all material directed to a Phaoaie bes number and to 
discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 
isements, and the like. 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOU 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


PHONE #: 


ESCORT 
15.00 per line 
(3 line min.) 
16.00 per line 
17.25 per line 
18.50 per line 


ENTRE NOUS | 
15.00 per line 
(4 line min.) 
16.00 per line 
17.25 per line 
18.50 per line 


NAME: 
LINES 


7 pt. light headline 

7 pt. bold headline 
9 pt. bold headline 
Capitalized words 
# of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = 

SUBTOTAL 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
C Pick-up: $15.00- © Entre Nous Phone Service: $15.00 

x # of weeks= $ 


CARD #: 
BANK: 


DATE: E 
If you buy a mailbox, you get 


SIGNATURE: 
Entre Nous Phone Service for Free. 


HEADLINES: 


LILI 
DIDI 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


The Boston Phoenix 
reserves the right to 
reject or edit any 
advertisement. 


TEXT: 


DIDI 
DIDO 
CIOIDULIOILIOOIL OOo 
CIDIOIULIOUOOL Uo 
DIDIOIULDOUDUIOOIO 
LIDIDOIUILIDLOUIooo 
DIOIDIOIOIOIDIOIDIOIDIOOIOIOIOIOIOOIIIII) 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE BOSTON @® 


Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


LLL LL SS LS LS SS SS SS SS SN SE SS SO SS A SS SS SO SD GOS SND GY SNS SE Se aD Se cw ce mus om em wal 
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DATE eBYe PHONR 
Nation's Largest & Newest Dating Service 
24 Hour Service 


2 1-900-226-2003 
CO" 1-900-988-3135 
1-900-988-3139 
Q 1-900-226-2007 
c 1-900-988-3 136 
1-900-226-2004 
1-900-226-2006 
cy 1-900-988-3137 
- "1-900-226-2005 
CY 1-900-988-3138 
FREE! FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE! 
Leave Your Name & Message Call 1-800-388-8274 


















DO YOU PREFER 
THIS .-OR THIS? 


Going out with phonies Men with Integrity 
eon ay Candlelight Dinners 
Friday night bar scene for Two 
Going out with girlfriends Dating the M. 
Video dating rete 3 — of 
Singles parties FOUL UNOILE.. 
Chance meetings Being in Control of 
Meat markets Your Lovelife 
aCe /Vvo Nonsense Intros 


Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your home. Meet the 
man who could change your life. You make the choice. 


call 1-800-888-8039 


to record your personal ad and get “sora private voice mailbox 
or, if you’re really busy 


cat 1-800-777-7769 


To record your personal.ad and your phone number. 
Callers and replies are sorted by area code. 









One call can 
change it all! 








99¢ per nm minute 
From (617) or (508) 


Call PREFERENCES, Boston's Premier Singles Voice Mail Service. 
We have hundreds of people like yourself looking to meet someone 
special. Call 617-494-1020 to record your personal message FREE! 
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SINGLE? 


Looking for Mr. or Ms. Right? With Talking Personal Ads, “Thank you 

you can find that special someone, today! It’s easy and only a Date Connection.” 
phone call away. Here's how! 

First, you'll hear Talking Personal Ads from successful 
people in your area who would like to meet you! Each ad is 
recorded in the person's own voice, so you can really tell 
what they're like. 

Then, record your own Talking Personal Ad. There's no need 
to give out your phone number, because you'll get replies in 
your own private voice mailbox. 

Call today. Meet someone new tonight! | 


the Pa/Connection 


1- 900. 860-1020 


$2 1st min/$1 ea. add'l min Adults only 


YOUR PRIVACY GUARANTEED 
























TALK LIVE ONE-ON-ONE 


With America’s Most Beautiful Women 











Call From 
Home or 
Office 






Only $1 
per minute 










No Credit 











Card Always A 
Needed Woman 
On the Line 










1900741 LIVE 1900749 GALS 


15 minutes minimum Singles 20 minutes minimum Ladies waiting 


1 900 USA 8887 = 1 900 654 LIVE 


15 minutes minimum One-on-one . 25 minutes minimum Direct Connection 













UNAT TACHED? 


And Unhappy? 


Dial into quality intros right now! Place your recorded 
personal ad-in total privacy. Totally on the level. All personals 
are real, and in caller's own voice. No videos. No letters. No 
Pressure! Meet other eligible singles today! Calls are sorted by 
area code, too! Get your pencil and paper ready. 


1-900-999-7100 


$2 per minute 
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Private exotic conversations 
with beautiful women 


* adults only * 
LIVE & UNCENSORED 


HOT! 


HOT ol 


The Way You Like It 


sfole <> 
1-900-535-JOCK 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-5625) 


1-900-535-4MEN 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-4636 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 


LIVE! 


“SERVICES. 


| 1-900-990-0666 
| LEATHER 


1-900-535-HUNK 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-4865) 


EXOTIC TRIPS 
1-900-535MATE 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-6283) 


$1 per min., $2 the first. Adults Only 


lhe Naked Truth! 
Wild Talk! 


Hot 1 On 1 Conversations! 


1-900-446-0008 


$10.99 For 5 Minutes 


Deters (el comet lem Glial rice 
Women in Charge! 
1-900-990-9923 


$24.99 For 6 Minutes 


Startling Romantic Fantasics 
lrue Confessions of 
Centerfolds! 


1-900-446-0033 


$1.49 per 1/2 Minute 


Must be 18 


10‘ PER 
NIINehas 
20‘ FIRST 
9 MINS. $1. 


1 S50: 


XeXeXeX 


24 HOURS 


‘Lelco Corp. 


1-900-463+LIVE 


(THAT'S 1-900-463-5483) 
REAL LADIES ARE WAITING TO 
TELL 
DOING - 
D THEY'LL TELL YOU 
THEY'RE DOING TOO! 
TOTALLY LIVE! TOTALLY PRIVATE! 
CALL NOW! 


Adults only. Minumum 10 
minute call just $2.50 a minute. 


MAKE THE 
BOSTON 
CONNECTION! 


> 
1-900-646-4646 


VOICE PERSONALS 


e Listen, or Record Yours 

¢ For Dating and Friendship 

¢ Categories for Every Lifestyle 

e Voice Mailboxes Ensure 
Privacy 

e Not a PARTY LINE! 


$1.45/min. Free Info: 
More Info : (305) 565-4455, ext. 5061 


PRIVATE 
PERSONAL 


; INTIMATE 


THE WAY IT SHOULD BE!!! 


¥ nes by Telware | 


For Boston Area Singles in 
search of companionship 


change in their lives together. 


I-976-1515 


50¢ per minute (75¢ the first) 


1 900° 226 5015 
he, te te See a. 


UNIFORM 


1 YOO 226 5022 


PANS Mga ie 


ao ee a = 


193900 226 5027 


BONDAGE 


1 900 226 5019 
RUDE 


eS 


1 YOO 226 5026 





1-900-446-9090 
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LISTEN TO MY SECRET 
PLEASE! 


Hear actual recordings of real people 
baring their secrets for the very first time. 
Secrets too intimate to tell face-to-face. 


HOUSEWIVES CONFESS 
1-900-847-4500 


Find out what really goes on after 
husbands leave for work. 


OBSESSIONS 
1-900-847-4600 


Dark desires, ae -rooted drives, 
unthinkable acts 


BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 
1-900-847-4700 


They never would have done it if 
they'd known someone was watch- 
— Neighbors tell ail. 


IT'S GETTING HOT" INSTANT ACTION 
UNCENSORED MALE | | SU AUAZVIK NON 


CONFESSIONS 


HOT TALK ON 


1-900-230-BEAR 


(THAT'S 1-900-230-2327) 
MALE TALK THE WAY YOU LIKE TO HEAR IT! 


1-900-346-TELL 


HOT £ 
(THAT'S 1-900-346-8355) ACTION © = 
MEN TO MEN TELLIT LIKE IT IS! 
- LEAVE YOUR.OWN CONFESSION $1 par min 
ae Pt 


WOMEN'S NUMBERS 
1-900-454-0400 


HOT TALK-1 ON 11 | 
1-900-HOT-LADY 


(THAT'S 1-900-468-5239) 
per min., $2 the first 


NV PANE KORY LUNELONT OM KOKONTD 
FANTASY CONNECTION 
1-900- ne ade 


eee e os se -6 7 
2ave yo Fa nta yall 2 53-0046 
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Sneak a Peek into 
PRIVATE 
PRIVATE DESIRES 


Call 1-900 


420-9500 


Listen as Ladies 
reveal their fantasies 
and they're all real 


$1 a minute, $2 the first 


ODS 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-2637) 


$1 a minute, $2 the first 


LOOKING FOR 
FUN? 


NEED MONEY? BAD CREDIT? GET A VISA CARD 


EVEN IF YOU HAVE BAD CREDIT, NO CREDIT 
CALL 1-900-230-0777 EVEN IF YOU'VE BEEN TURNED Down bibs al 


HOT. INFO ON CASH LOANS 


UP TO $5000*BAD CREDIT OK DIAL 1-900- 386-VISA :: 
(THAT'S 1-900-386-8472) 
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CALL OF THE WILD 


IF “UWA BE rKveD 
1-900 GODDESS 
1-900-463-3377 
IF YOU WANT IT YOUR WAY 


1-900-568-3869 
IF YOU WANT IT REAL BAD Gay Chat Line 
1-900 LOVE SEX (61 ‘ 262-0040 


1-900-568-3739 No Charges Appear on Your 


$1 PER MINUTE ($3 FIRST) Phone Bill Sy ved paps 


ESSEC EEEEEC ESE 


NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 
T= {olem--t-m-1-{-{ 2) 
KICK BACK AND PARTY 
1-900-999-4-PLAY 
MEN ¢ WOMEN e COUPLES 
1-900-234-BI-BI 
V/] <4 =f od = ©) od oO) Vo OM OLO) Noel 


1-900-999-4444 
993333339399 


A 
Vv 
¥ 
4 
Vv gs 
vy : 
\ 
ss 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


DIDDDIO DDD PIDHO DD DD DD YP 


€SESSE 


DIAL IN YOUR AREA COD 


GET ADS FROM MEN IN 
YOUR LOCAL AREA — 
NOT FROM ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY! 


RECORD YOUR OWN 
PERSONAL AD TODAY 
AND MEET MEN IN 
YOUR LOCAL AREA 
TONIGHT! 


FREE 


FOR LADIES 
ONLY 


Ladies, place 
your 
personal ad 


Love Line 
Dial 1-800 
255-5590 


TO PLACE YOUR 
| FREE AD 
LADIES ONLY PLEASE 


454-0500 


It’s your one-on-one 
Love Connection 


$1 per min., $2 the first. You must be over 18. 


BOSTON’S HOTTEST GAY PARTY LINE 


FREE 550 INFO (617) 577-8227 | 


ONLY 10° PER MIN | 20 * FIRST MIN « ADULTS ONLY * ALWAYS HOT * GAY OWNED & OPERATED 
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adult/$2 per call 


Gay, We ie 8 ay Elegant, Intelligent, TEXAS TALK 


Gorgeous Brunette? : LONG LEGGED 
: Call Mindy at LADIES FROM THE 
so call Jessica. 1-900-726-7200 LONE STAR STATE! 
1-900-329-3699 1-900-329-TALK 


ML NEW MERBACES G2 °ER MEN Ail ADLAT 


a OUR 
CAL. OR SEND Ty 
ENTRY WITH... 
—. ADDRESS, 


LIP SERVICE 


| ed @ 1 @ Fe Ae Le & ree ee Bee eee. 
$2 pern 


vin. adults only 


KH KKK HHH KX ~— Noe. 
HlG43N | 1-900-329-3131 [== setae tece 
ALL ADU | sie Pine Ate gg 1-900-726-LACE 


"°° ABpouros ing ‘mosJOUTIUIO} JOU aqAeuUT ‘AEpoO}3 JOU aqAeUT 
-sosSessour suoyd 270xq 


Ve9DE-8S8G6-00G- I 








a 
vr 


$2 Per Wlinute 


OY FANTASIES FOR DREAMERS 


TAPP RB DDS hep: 
2 
i 


Vere] 1-900-776-4475 


1 VVVYVVYVVVV NTT NTT 


1-900-726-2925 





ne 


neor at HAIAVWATANe 
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Pe wr: Tray T4aryros creer 
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BAMBIES BOX 


LIVE EROTIC 
CONVERSATION 
ONE ON ONE 


NOW 
1¢800¢765°11PS 


MC/VISA * 19.95 * © SUBSCRIPTION 9° DESIRE 
$1.95/MIN. ADULTS ONLY 













1-900-988-4483 


$1.95/min. Adults Only 





The Number 
‘That ot 
You Wi 

with ... Ra 
YQ’ 











NOW YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO AN 
ENTRE NOUS 
AD BY PHONE: 


SIMPLY CALL 
900- 


(1-900-96-ENTRE) 
THEN DIAL ANY BOX 
NUMBER WITH THE @ 
SYMBOL NEXT TO IT 


($2 for the 1st minute, $1 for 
each additional minute) 


45 yo BWM Iking for M, F, 
TVs that enjoy rcving oral 
sex, send x/® 
9331 (exp 10/03) 


Are you a Married or Single 
BiF with erotic fantasies you 
want to fulfill? We are a sen- 
suous Bi female and horny 


Mistress Raven develops yr 
B&D dreams. Sub F/M 
send Ittr w/ SASE. Bx 
Mass Ave Bos 02115 


Suite 310 
Franklin St Boston 02110 


SPANKING 
will wl spank females, 
P.O. BOX 26 2698, Quincy MA, 
02269 


ny unt us Scars an at- 


— May grt What ol 


don't is 

both SEXUALLY D DEVIANT! 
He takes my picture, | take 
his. We are both 27, pro- 


etn Fommune OF 

seek sooning Pret, 
at discreet re- 
touonenie. exploring M/F 
needs and aieommne 


10; eciated. 
Box/ 5534, 12 1 
Av Boston 02215 (exp 10/17) 


Waltham WM 34 stocky, 220 
Ibs, has gd — & mouth 
for eB wae 6 ~ regularly to 
men up to 32. 
Box; ® exp 10/10) 


wanted naked males 
20's for priv pix no exp 
nec i'll teach foto, 

box 253 boston ma 02133 


WF, 24, tall, exotic, slim, 

culturally aware, 

sensual artist seeks financial 

a from_ prof —. 
et's do lunch! #/Box 9332 

(exp 10/3) 


WM 30 needs nurse for com- 





ADULT 
SERVICES 


1-900-HOT-TALK 


Hot 1-on-1 conversation 
$2.00 a minute. 


BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 
ns REOTIG PANEER Bas 
for bachelor, “prinday 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. 
Also: January 1990 
tenant 


omer Med n on available! 





















M who will fulfill all your —— < and are in = 


hape. Let's swap 
greet, 6 9980 (exp 10)10) Send to box 1709. ysical examination. 


plete 
@ 9342 (exp 10/3) 


available. 
1 Over 800-869-7398 


Busty mahogany ge sks 

intel generous subs w/foot He ER Weer ee agg 

fet, more? Ltr, SASE. Ph ph. SWINGING WM 39 yo gd Ikg clean sk a TALK LIVE 

POB 8615 Salem MA 01971 Interested but not sure? full figured str bi F 35-50 yrs. Crossdressers--be dressed 

aan Monthly p yy for For sensual pleasures and up & fantasize with ‘Shells. 
EXHIBIST/VO cpls & Write POB 542 lasting relationship. Box o take position; call 

1st time experience. Rocnem tits 02194 2113 Wakefield MA 01880 Mistrese Rec hel now! 


would like to watch, be ee @ 9343 (exp 10/3) 
watched/both. Cpls or F SWM 34 seeks attr coed ann 
Box 143 ha ~y di meet. i cacnend Gon O Fs, 
income. Very di x 
56a Main, a ~~ == _box/@ 9341 (exp 10/3) 20-35 for friendship & erotic 
50.35 for B&D spanks and ‘Very att W couple mid 40's — photo/phone to Box ne” 


photo seeking att couple for 
aed ne ated ahd massaging touching & Yng attr WC prof & striking The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds 


Goodikg WM 30, 6'2"', 200, games —— for same to exi seduc- ° 
skg affair w/ F or strai our 1st ad. Phone & ES tive photos w/class. 1st ad. Boston's Mark ce for 
couple. @ (exp 10/2 pobx 2460 Quincy MA 02169 Pix to box 1713 just about e ’ 


ng -356-5456. MC/Visa, 











ONLY 99¢ PER HALF MINUTE, BILLED ON VISA & MC AS IWM COMMUNICATIONS. 
TOUCH TONE PHONES ONLY. ADULTS ONLY. 





JUST 
DREAM 
YOUR 
a ee 


1-550-9000 


10¢/MIN; Ofoe ier: i) MIN- $1.00 
617/508 AREA 


1-550-792%7 


10¢/MIN; 20¢ 1ST; 
9 MIN-$1.00 


A SWINGER’S 
PARADISE 


18 YRS OR OLDER 








GALS ARE WAITING 


CALL THEM ALL! 
1-900-230-2400 ‘vcr 


WORKING GALS 


1-900-HOT-LADY tivicznon" 


(THAT’S 1-900-468-5239) 
ALL NATIONS 
REAL CONFESSIONS 
T -900-230-3333 FROM REAL PEOPLE 
1-900-454-DGOQ wonctt conressions-rHe 
NIGHT MAKES THEM TELL 
1 -900- 9230-1313 wounsrnure 
DREAMS 


$1 per min., $2 the first. Adults only 









iy 
INDULGE 


FOR MEN ONLY 
10¢/MIN; 
20¢ 15ST 

9MIN-$1.00 














CALLERS OUTSIDE 617/508 
AREA CODE, DIAL 617-621-1438; 
$15 FOR 35 MINS. 
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ADULTS ONLY 
EVERYONE LOVES A 
GOOD STORY. 
OURS ARE HOT, 
STEAMY, X-RATED 


226- 
(2$/min.) 


noCLLEGE ATHLETE 
jude photos taken by fot 

Hockey) football/ crew 

athletes 18-25. Box 6634 


DISCREET DATING 


SERVICE 
Free er fooking fo to = 
— Bre Boy sing 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC TIC DANCERS 
~ Ay h.. 
renthouse Centerfold 


"Stacy Lynn now available. 
Over 70 girls available 
-800-869-7336 


Fotog sks lean or musc M 
greasmnky grungy laborer 


non-yup types w own gear 
& equip/props 61 75361 272 


TWO'S COMPANY 
Straight, Lesbians, 
Gay & Bi Couples, 
& Threesomes. 
Confidential & Discreet 


908-224-7338 








Executive 
Sweets 


$19.00 


Visa/MC/Amex 
LIVE 24 HRS 


(303) 761-6552 


Come fantasize 
with us 


LIVE PHONE SEX 


VISA/MC/AMEX 
{discreet billing) 


24 HOURS OIRECT CALL 
BACK 


(1550-3277) 
(617)577-7939 


MC/VISA/AMEX 
24 Hours 


GO-GO DANCERS 


$1000 
PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT, CALL NOW! 


& cat t too. Mate & female 


New England's Sexiest & 

Pxotic Dancers Available for 

All Occasions. Call S.E.P. 
617-595-8191 


pe Jonge gl — 
Ss now, 


Sans. Al All major credit cards. 
Montreal, 514-493-4183 


TEXAS PHONE AFFAIRS 
pony atone Fanta 
exciting Li ‘an sy. 
Zane w days 

1-800-462-4395 
1-900-988-8721 
MC/VISA/AMX/DISCOVER 
Ul 


LIVE PHONE BITCHES 
Boys & Girls! 
ABOO - 24hrs 


USA DREAM GIRLS 
1-900-369-6900 


PRIVATE | ON I 
CONVERSATIONS 


$10/CALL 18 OR OVER 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
4ilitan le at 
Satisfy Any Taste 


1-508-744-7550 


Pitailicage 
call back $20 


MC/VISA 
(Discreet billing) 


Hidden 


pean | 


Fulfill your secret 
desires! 
Live one on-one. 


Adults only, very 
discreet. 


member 
303-233-1149 








Join ha of HORNY 
irs for the most. 
griving ie fantasies 


( 
"erceuce cards 


PRE ca vt 
$2.00 per minu 
Over 18 only 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS | 


PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


DIAL-A-HUNK 


HOT 


PHONE SEX 





oun ARE ert 
I | VERNON'S | : 


. SHOP IN cag 


|] 386P Moody St. Waltham, MA § 
: (617) 804-1744 l 


1 “Save this ad” 
“P.O. Boxes Available” 


sae aia teasi taea alien Wa 





We'll made it 
HARD for you! 







ne 
WOME 


Sunshine Pen wi: 
x 5500-HX, 
Kalus-Kone, HI 


(808) 325-7707 


Specializing in dom 
Mistresses 
24 hour service 
Guys, gis, bis, 
gays, Couple Calls 
& submissives 
Available 


G17 
438-171 





DIAL SE 
1-800-342-5739 
SLAVE 


TALK 
714-432-8255 





CLUB CONNECTION 


24hrs/day 
XXX phone Fantasies 
live/Recorded 


1 800 456 3321 


BOSTON 
BABES 


a 
te _— 


MISTRESS 
fee 
ay ail 


AMY st, 105 lbs, 
oral nymph 


Blonde, wet, wild, and waiting 


617 
393-9021 


MC/VISA & PREPAYS 








Only $5.00 per minute, Adults Only 


St we 


E 


Le French 
C echt 
by Gi 






tated Bosto 
phone sex or te selec 
vie we 


orn 


PHONE SEX 
MENU 
$19.99 

Prepay 3 - 
STiimenli mines 


R 
577", 135lbs, blonde 


hair, grey eyes, 7 
chest, 29" waist, 8 

cut, muscular, smooth 

body. 19 years young! 

ALSO AVAILABLE 

PRE-OPS, COUPLES 
& MEN! 


617 
621-1436 


24 HOUR SERVIC! 
MC/VISA/AMEX 











1800-DIAL- cEX 
1800-DIAL-SEX 
GIRLS! GIRLS! GIRLS! 
$i) MAJOR CREDIT CARDS $10 
Wiplaw. 
SEXUAL 
{DDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & cfhective 
treatment for compulsive 
sexual behaviors 
fo lama board certified, 
B Harvard Medical School- 
affiliated psychiatrist 
Call: 


Martin Kafka, VLD. 


617-855-3191 


Indulge 
Your Most 
FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 


EROTIC PHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 


| 212-262-7153 


major credit cards 








AS PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
D.LD., 310 Franklin St, Boston's 





(at te pte?” 
LIVE!! 
$12.50 


DREAMLINE 


1-800-RAW SEXX 


24-hours 


617 ST 7440 
1- 800- 395. 5585 
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ala anole) 


STUART 
STREET 
VIDEO 


Located at 
53 Sruart St. 
Boston 


i XelUlimdlel=xes 
Sales—Rentals 


HONEY #57. dark 
brown hair & eyes, 
127lbs, Have a taste 
of Honey. 

ALISON ¢ 5'10° 42D. 
Hot, kinky blonde who 
loves it greek. 


SHANNON ©55 38C, 


auburn hair. Loves to 
be spanked 


JESSIE © 20 yrs. old, 


JACQUELINE *56, 
40D, 135. A blonde 
who wants to bury 
your face. 


BRENDA ¢ 52 110, 
busty, blonde hair, blue 
eyes, very dominant. 


REX ¢511 . Brown 
hair, brown eyes, 32 
waist, 46 chest, mus 


B cular build, Ex- Marine 


very dominant 


KIM ¢ 19 years old, 


CATRINA ¢ 23 yrs, 58 
36C-24-35, Long blond 
hair, light blue eyes 
aerobics instructor 


WOMAN CALLS 


byte dag 


617 "611-0244 


(In Mass.) 


1-800 
JBTOU. 


ES, OO EO MOLE CE LLL 
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Fulfill Your Personal 


14 $ a3 4 
FANTAS 
for 


| 21.95! 


Only 6¢ per minute, $21.95 the first 


CALL 1-976-FAST 
No other Phone Line Like It! 
Designed for 


48 AND OVER PLEASE! 


It’s Amazi How Your Call May Help You 
Turn Your Fantasy to Reality! 
# 1 Source ©-TCA 617/508 


(adults 
XPO* 


: DREAM GIRLS 


TALK LIVE! 
SIZZLING 1-ON-1 PRIVATE 
1-900-64-MODEL 


$2 MIN/ 5M E 


** AFTER DARK ** 


1-900-24-MODEL 


$2 PER MIN - STRICTLY ADULTS 

















Adult Video Blowout! 
100's of titles in stock! 
Prices start at $7.99 
Boston 628 Washington St. (Corner of Washington & Essex) 
oer Monday-Saturday 8:30am - midnight » Sunday noon - 11 pm 
a Waltham 465 Moody St 
Monday-Saturday 9am - 11pm + Sunday noon - 8pm Pa 
DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 


.900-LOVE-MEN 
- 900-999-3131 


MIN + YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER + ‘990 REAL PEOPLE 




















































1 clean massage by 1 cin cut 


ja Health conscious men 
only. Matt 617-424-0054 


2 female centerfold hard- 


calis only, 7am to 11pm. 
508-2: 91. 


Absolute fantasy gor: 
sexy refined coed recy 
617-536-6898 South Shore 


A call to the Massage Girls 
617-825-9790 for a 
time 24hrs outcalis only 


After 6pm massages for 
women by WM ; 
Lowest rates. Call anytime 
for appt. Leave message. 
Outcalis pon fad, All i 


verified. tay} hl 


ANGELA & CO 
Beautiful Classy California 
Blonde 36-24-36 Discreet 

617-284-1789 


ANGELA & NICK 
Male & female comp. oe 
Couples aa 1 a 
cross & dom 24hrs. call 
617-284-1789. Now hiring. 


Are you lonely and on the run 
eed leed some old fash 
fun. Jodi 617-247-2726 Out 


A sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular escort. 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 











; 
. 








John 35 617-247-0195 


— pretty tall slim coed. 
discreet In/Out 
Gn ia 617-965-8556 


estas a brea 
Chris or Tony ny 61 7- 323-8869 
BAHAMA MAMA 


She is sweet, sexy & tasty. 
Hot willing and waiting. 
For info call 1 

















1 9-1 after Spm 
for appointment. Ver only 
BEAUTIFUL 


to generous gents. Lv 
quick resp. 617-945-7; 
Bik pre-opt porn star 
40DD-26-36 busty Lesley 
207-674-2001 centerfold 


‘Blonde leseen~ 
Desirable stunni 
Amanda 617-247 36 


od ge! slim i oy 9 pretty 
only. Willin 
vanet anytime 617-742- 


Body-builder - Hot & hard 
handsome-discreet-endowd 
In/Out (508) 921-4455 


BODY BUILDER 


Must be private & discreet 
Men only. 
Call 617-623-8762 

















BRAD. 
Hot 21 oro old in & out 
617-536-8063 





BRANDY 
Sexy young petite brun. 
utcalls Only. 
Call 508-584-8806 
Escorts to 617 area also 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


BROWN-N-BEAUTIFUL 
Attractive, charming young 
ladies for any occasion. 
Call 508-584-6998 24hrs 
for outcalls and free gift. 
CLASSY ESCTS WNTD 
Busty biond, friendly and 

pretty. Will travel. 
Will verify 617-499-8654 


CALL GINA | 








Outcalis Only 


CAMILLE... 
Very young, busty, tall 
petite is here ae for you. 
11am-12mid 617-859-7086 


CARRIE attractive blonde 
warm friendly discreet. 
Outcall only 617-328-6735 


CHOOSE... 





Qe 





English. Out 617-742-1164 
CHRISTINE 





for local area only 
early AM & eve appts avi 
Verifiable Outcalis Only 


617-560-3468 
Boston Area Only 


Class - A voluptuous sexy 
$s 38D-24-36 In/Out 
icia 617-843-2503 


Clean discreet GWM Dave 
in calis Out calls can 
travel movies 617-236-1781 


Daytime ee 9am-3pm 
10mins No.-of-Boston Lori 
Petite Blonde 617-247-3947 


DENISE 
Lovely busty blonde 
38D-24-36 weight 120 
Verifiable outcalls only. 
Serving all of MA, 
Worcester Co & NH. 


617-560-3414 














Dial 617-298-4029 for an 
outcall with Tammy busty 
blue-eyed brunn will travel 


DYNAMIC DUO 
Asian-indian & Nat blonde. 2 
together-or try one! AC 
10am-12mid 617-859-7086 


ECSTASY 
a torrid liaison with a 
beautiful uninhibited sexy 
young. model. discreet. 
Chris 6 


Enchanting TV mistress sub- 
mit to strict discipline Mis- 
tress Stiletto 617-859-0798 


Greek Bosyouier spec 

ri i , 

videos. Jason 617-640-7637 
Exotic and erotic 


hair down to waist 
617-561-1424 in out MC Visa 


Fantasy women — 
rters re FR, 9G hee 
all Gina 617: 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 6PM 


For relaxing, friendly, 
discreet and safe escort 
service call Bob at 


flick available 


FOR YOU 
A fun & feminine woman 
to make r day special. 
Call 617-267- verifiable 


GINA PRE-OP 
Lovely blond Lag transxl. 
Garters, nylons 36C. Conv 

loc. In/Out 617-247-; 2870 


Glamorous Hi-Fashion TV 
Let's Play Dress Up 
Kathryn 617-247-6840 


pecmeon 38, ——— 2 3 
sta , likes gents 30+. 
Offers sensitive service at 
reasonable rates. Serious 
only. Lee 617-254-5756 


GWM, Italian. Call Mark 24 
hour service. Outcail only. 
617-397-8696 


gy oom athletic muscular 
guy. gives great mas: 
pis welcome 617-489-0 56 


HOT MASSAGES 
19 hung & hot very ~~ s 
18yr. old blond 
eyed. Cali -617- 286-2068 

John or Angela in or out 


HOT YNG JOCKS 


Muscular hung fiesty e: 
25 yr studs. Vin 
nie & Genaro 617-423-3962 


INDIAN BEAUTY 


Sexy & 
: ane please you. 


INSATIABLE 
Curvy passionate gorgeous 
centerfold nymph in/out 

Denise 617-843-2: 


INTELLECT 
Empathy — elation 


(508) 794-0952 


JACQUELINE 
Slender, violet eyed 
beauty from Vegas 

617-236-8174 AC In/Out 
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ne 

















odEFF is — 


out evel w/abandonment 
to the thrit & 

great sensual massage in an 
intimate, tasteful 

setting. 617-236-7009 


JESSICA 
Green-eyed Italian 
beauty. 617-236-8174 
9pm evenings a 


Kevin: Hot Irish 
escort discreet In, bu 
617-522-7413 


om & Fantaey Equipe 
Dom & Fantasy Equipe 
Outcalls 617-576- 


Let a pri iri escort 
Boston pn mb. a 
only 617-262-2299 


LIBBY 
42yr old class act 
Positively Outcalls 
617-576-9731 
Luscious pine a bevy 


curvy sex' 
Danielle 6 77561903 


LUSCIOUS DOLL 


Playful warm & 
racy lit BBbD-22-46, 
fantasies 617-848-7473 


Luscious petite Emanuell 





























MALE MODEL 
6'1", 195, incredible looks, 
musc body will drive u 2 fan- 
tasy. Randy 617-925-1623 


Mas: & Bus 
Blonde/ be dnd movie: “4 
617-846-2515 Mon-Sat Days 


‘ MELISSA 

ou petite, sex 

here fort the summer-in ony 
617-536-3969 


MICHELLE 
Green eyed college coed 
sweet 

















Call Falcon at 617-782-4850 


Outcalis to NH-RI-MA, 
call 617-592-3518. Ask for 
Tina, Amber or Kandi. 


PREFERENCE 
Is a voluptous natural blonde 
Right for ? Yes! in/out 

617-859-7086 10a-12md 


PRE-OP L BEND 
Brandy is back 

than ever 617- 288. 4891 
crossdress-reg-latenite 


PRETTY “Y " wishes to 
entertain discriminating 
entiemen in her home. 
weet, sexy, smart, and not 














z 


type you'd ex to 
meet this way. 617-277-6734 


AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


Deadline for 


Display 
Escort 
Entrenous 


advertising is 
Wednesdays 
at 5 P.M. 
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Real massage by muscular 
full grown adult masseur 
Out only 617-864-3837 MAX 


REVA SHANE 
23, 5'11”, 145ibs black preop 
38-27-38 ultimate asure 
incall only 617-267-2116 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 6PM 


SANDY 
Sensuous 35yr old 
617-230-4446 
Positively Outcalls Only 


Sensual on “fun 
- rel 
Call 617-270-0423 9-5 


Sinfully fun & sassy 
beautiful sex tease 
Melody 61 57 


SLAVE AGENCY 




















Slim looking inte! girl 
outcall escort greater 
Boston area 617-437-9090 


foge bovbId sagen Bsa! col- 
ir will s' 
hot time. ig A 617- 789-6085. 


soureny Srmete 





unette or 
The Chamber. B/D - x/D 








r exotic Linda In/Out 
617-536-9545 
noUSIE IN/OUT 
girl next door. 

Sed ol lll. Ag 
617-236-8174 10am-midnite 
Tall blue blonde 
300 36.38 
617-569-3857 


Tender Touch Massage 
Verifiable Outcalls 
617-731-9550 9am-3am 


Mistress Pach a nae 


Jasmine S&M, B& 
fantasies. 617- 546-6885" 


Therapy mas reduce 
tension headache stress 
pain fullbody 617-547-8672 


The Velvet Touch 
Incall/Outcall 617-357-7660 
Lowgy eon girl 
height 56 wight 120ibs 


617-560-3413 
24hr verifiable outcall 
Serving all of MA, NH & 


True Dominant F seeks 
true submissives F, M, 
Black Rose 617-6! 























* HELP x 
Escorts Ors Dt davernitas, 
No experience needed. 
Call Sally 617-945-2345 


Out call service only 
Py ne Sun closed 
617- 1380 Health 
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Reviews 
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A Place I’ve Never Been 
by David Leavitt 


East Is East 
by T. Coraghessan 


Body 
by Harry Crews 


d NONFICTION 


Returning Words 
to Flesh 
by Naomi R. Goldenberg 


No More Mr. Nice Guy: A 
Life of Hard Ball 

by Dick Williams 

with Bill Plaschke 

The American Night: The 
Writings of Jim Morrison, 
Volume 2 

by Jim Morrison 

Riders on the Storm: My 
Life with Jim Morrison and 


the Doors 
by John Densmore 


Italian Days 
by Barbara Grizzuti Harrison 


Dancing on My Grave 
by Gelsey Kirkland 


] DEPRESSION 


Mind over 
author 

| i Geoffrey 
Wolff on The 
Final Club 





iF a wide-ranging essay covering POPULIST REDUX 
more than 30 years of work, Bill (() ne 

) ee decade of greed 
Marx explains why Orrie’s Story, 8 
Berger’s 17th comic novel, ts both a MLS 

7 , Hendrix’s 

his most sertous and his most brash 
penetrating tale yet. ¢ futurism 


wh cok ie 4 Reading List 
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THE NEVTY 
GRUETTY 


Philadelphia Fire 

by John Edgar Wideman 

This is a novel about being 
black and male, about 

race in America. A self-exiled 
American returns home after 
6221 Osage Avenue, West 
Philly, is bombed out of 
existence, killing eleven 
people. He searches for a boy 
who may have escaped. 
Henry Holt, $18.95 





Ever Green: The Boston 
Celtics 

A History in the Words of 
Their Players, Coaches, Fans 
and Foes from 1946 to the 
Present 

by Dan Shaughnessy 

The Boston Globe sports 
columnist weaves essays, 
anecdotes and recollections 
into a rich narrative about the 
Celtics. St. Martins, $18.95 





FANEGOODATD, Tons" « Window 


pei My Thirty Years with the 
a Chimpanzees of Gombe 
THROUGH A by Jane Goodall 

Fins The author of /n the Shadow 
WI A’ = of Man, Goodall is known 

all over the world for her work 
with chimpanzees. This saga 
of thirty years with the Gomba 
chimps reads like a novel. 
Houghton Mifflin, $21.95 



























The Threat & the Glory 

by P.B. Medawar PR 

Sir Peter Medawar, a Nobel 

prize winner for his work in \\ | I) A \ \ l 
immunogology, was known Fie 
as much for his writing. 
These essays cover a wide 
range of subjects, from 
genetics, evolution, scientific 
fraud, death, illness, and | 


No More Mr. Nice Guy 
A Life of Hardball 

by Dick Williams 

and Bill Plaschke 

The Dick Williams’ philosophy 
of baseball is "I hate to lose. 
Period." In twenty-one 
seasons battling his way to the 
top in both the American and 
National leagues, he's hadalot 4 
of what he likes--winning. } ~ 


The American Night 
The Writings of Jim 
Morrison, Volume 2 
Jim Morrison was a poet, an 

artist and a musician. He 
expressed not only the 
passion and excitement of the 
‘60's but its ambiguities, its 
excess, its turmoil and its 
beauty. The sequel to 

Wilderness. 




























creativity. 
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HBJ, $19.95 Villard, $14.95 HarperCollins, $22.50 
Getting Down to It 
In His Only Boston Appearance! TRICK and TREAT 
Queen of the Damned author 
MICK FLEETWOOD Anne Rice 
of son‘ ae 
Fleetwood Mac wall sign her 
author of new book, 
Fleetwood: The Witching Hour, 
My Life and Adventures on Halloween, 
on F leetwoo d Mac Wednesday, October 31 
will sign his book 12:00 to 2:00 
(sorry, no other autographs) senndhe sali i 
on 4 at the 
Tuesday, October 9 . Charlesbank Bookshops 
12:00 to 2:00pm Level 2 
at the B.U. Bookstore Mall 
Charlesbank Bookshops 
Level 2 Meet Anne Rice and receive a free 
B.U. Bookstore Mall Trick or Treat bag of goodies--while supplies last. 


If you are unable to attend, signed copies of the books 
can be purchased by calling (617) 236-7442. No customized 
autographs, please. Supplies may be limited. 










free special ordering « gift certificates * corporate accounts * special events * worldwide shipping 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE @ 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 236-7442 M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5, (617) 237-2837 
Free Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore Major Credit Cards Accepted At Both Locations 
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A PLACE I’VE NEVER BEEN, by David 
Leavitt. Viking, 194 pages, $18.95. 


Family Dancing, David Leavitt's 
celebrated 1984 debut story-collection, 
focused on the tightly woven relationships 
of siblings and parents, and especially on 
the “coming out” of male homosexual 
protagonists. Now, after two novels, 
Leavitt’s world has expanded. The 10 
stories comprising A Place I’ve Never Been 
explore the extended families of 
adulthood, with couplings and 
uncouplings in every combination and 
from every point of view. A real-estate 
salesman describes shuttling between his 
domineering wife, an attorney, and his 
male lover, who is a dog groomer. A 
young woman tries to move beyond her 
longtime infatuation with her best friend, a 
gay man. A man and woman fall into lust 
in the midst of grieving for their recently 
deceased spouses. A young woman 
attends the wedding of her former female 
lover. 

Under the shadow of the AIDS 
epidemic, Leavitt's stories about gay life 
remain as universal as they are particular 
and topical. “Gravity” is an AIDS story and 
also a Jewish-mother story. It couldn’t 
have been written before the epidemic 
(“Theo had a choice bettween a drug that 
would save his sight and a drug that would 
keep him alive, so he chose not to go 
blind.”) nor could the powerful affirmation 
of its climactic gesture be earned without a 
clear-eyed view of life with the disease. 

Elsewhere, AIDS becomes just another 
neurotic tic in characters who carry with 
them a whole arsenal of defensive coping 
devices. The characters of Nathan and 
Celia return from the first collection. In the 
title story, Nathan has found out that his 
former lover has “tested positive.” Nathan 
refuses to be tested, refuses to have even 
“safe” sex, and uses his fear as an excuse 
to cut himself off from experience — and 
to manipulate his old friend Celia with 
endless complaints. Meanwhile, Celia 
indulges her maternal instincts with 
Nathan as a way of avoiding involvement 
with straight men 

There’s a nagging passivity in many of 
Leavitt’s characters, but when gay and 
straight characters alike retreat into 
conventional, “safe” relationhsips, Leavitt 
views their compromises sympathetically, 
and makes them universally familiar. The 
real-estate dealer in “Houses” returns to 
his wife after only three months with his 
lover, and his choice of careers — real 
estate over architecture — says a lot about 
his other choices. “Real estate is a business 
of surfaces, of first impressions. . . . Tear 
off the tile and the paint, the crumbly 
wallboard and the crackly blanket of 
insulation, and you'll see what flimsy 
scarecrows our houses really are, stripped 
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Leavitt: explores extended families of 


down to their bare beams. ... Give mea 
finished house, a polished floor, a sunny 
day; then I'll show you what I’m made of.” 

The narrator does learn one house 
inside and out — the beat-up, drab house 
he dreams of inhabiting with his lover. 
When he returns to his wife and their 
“suburban-one story,” with its “Garland 
stove and Sub-Zero fridge,” he still makes 
clandestine excursions to the dream 
house, imagining the passionate rage that 
would change his life. 

Other characters do manage to set 
themselves free. Ellen, the plucky narrator 
of “My Marriage to Vengeance,” recalls her 
early days with Diana, the former lover 
who is about to be married. “It’s ridiculous 
how many supposedly straight girls come 
on to you that way — plopping 
themselves down on your lap fully 
expecting you to go through all the hard 
work of initiating them into Sapphic love 
out of sheer lust for recruitment.” In the 
end, she feels more compassion for Diana 
than resentment, and liberates herself from 
her own infatuation with a “normal” life. 
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Crews: funny but not tragic 
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of their featherweight class and into a 
more substantial bracket. 

The action in Body focuses on Shereel 
Dupont (née Dorothy Turnipseed) and her 
bid to become Ms. Cosmos — in weight- 
lifting circles, the woman with the most 
beautiful body in the world. Her efforts are 
complicated by the arrival of her family, 
who are a contrapuntal sledgehammer to 
the oily, narcissistic milieu possessing their 
daughter. 

On one side there’s the contestants — 
perfect specimens of hairless, blemishless 
musculature betrothed to painful 
discipline, devoted to complex vitamins, 
and bedecked in chic athletic wear. On the 
other there’s the Turnipseed men (dressed 
in J.C. Penney salewear, with their 
“whiskey bellies” and arms and legs 
“roped with heavy, ill-defined muscle;”), 
their women (who float through the novel 
like cellulite dirigibles), and Shereel’s 
fiancé, Nail (who did not look right out of 
his eyes although he had before he had 
gone to Vietnam,” and whose skin is filled 
with “multicolored legends that said things 
like DEATH BEFORE DISHONOR and IF 
YOU LOVE SOMETHING/TURN IT 
LOOSE/IF IT LOVES YOU/IT WILL COME 
BACK/IF IT DOESN’T COME BACK/ 
HUNT IT DOWN AND KILL IT, and a 
perforated line in the shape of a heart in 
the center of his chest, with the line above 
it reading CUT HERE, and the line under it 
reading IF YOU CAN.”) 

The major obsticle between Shereel, a 
middleweight lifter, and the Ms. Cosmos 
crown is Marvella Washington, a 
heavyweight from the Black Magic 
Gymnasium, in Detroit. Shereel and 
Marvella represent two extremes. Shereel 
has been “built,” without chemical 
assistance, by her trainer, Russell “Muscle” 
Morgan, who is gambling that the 
weightlifting world will come to its senses 
and accept a female standard for the sport. 
Marvella, managed by Wallace “the Wall” 
Wilson, has been built into a monster of 
size, thickness, and mass through steroids. 

Crews peoples this novel with some 
hilarious bit players. There’s Marvella’s 
sisters — Vanella, Shavella, Starvella, and 
Jabella — who create Turnipseed-sized 
problems for Wall Wilson. There’s the 
weightlifter afflicted with bulimia, Bill “the 
Bat” Bateman, who falls in love with 
Shereel’s 300-pound sister because she can 
consume what he must disgorge. And 
there’s Dexter Friedkin, the manager of the 
Blue Flamingo Hotel, where Ms. Cosmos is 
being held, who considers himself a 
member of the weightlifting fraternity (a 





MARION ETTLINGER 


Despite Leavitt's crafty prose, the 
realizations earned here can sometimes 
feel thin, brittle. And one story, “Roads to 
Rome,” spins out of control in its wiliful 
extravagance. The narratives here rarely 
grow with the mythic, head-clearing 
power that, as Flannery O’Connor once 
said, keeps stories from being short. 
Perhaps for Leavitt, the novel has become 
the place to liberate his characters with 
longer stories. 

— Jon Garelick 


RELAIS ALTA N OTIS TE 
BODY, by Harry Crews. Poiseidon 
Press, 240 pages, $18.95. 

This Dixie take on Pumping Iron is 
subtitled “A Tragicomedy.” The comedy 
works; the tragedy doesn't. 

Once again Harry Crews exhibits his 
comic deftness with good-ol’-boy 
stereotypes (the Turnipseed clan in this 
novel gives new meaning to the phrase 
“animal crackers”) and the kind of 


authenticity Hemingway brought to his , sentiment not shared by the weightlifing 
subjects, but fails to lift his characters out 


fraternity). 

As the novel approaches the Ms. 
Cosmos finals, Crews’s characters act more 
serious, but their situation — competing in 
a quasi-beauty contest — belies their 
demeanor. When the book arrives at its 
destination, its theme — to a man whose 
only tool is a knife, the world looks like a 
slab of red meat — hits like a howizer, but 
its ending shocks without catharsis. 

— John P. Mello Jr. 


EAST IS EAST, by T. Coraghessan 
Boyle. Viking, 364 pages, $19.95. 


In history, differences in point of view 
have bred hatred, intolerance, atrocity, and 
disaster. In literature, the fruits of battling 
perspectives are more benign: irony, 
invention, verbal delight. The works of T. 
Coraghessan Boyle have explored point of 
view in both the literary and historical 
senses, and he has been praised 
deservedly as one of America’s most 
fertile, energetic, and original young 
writers, a talent with a rich range of 
language and a precise ear for the 
balancing of tone, voice, and mode. 

His gifts well equip him for his recurrent 
subject: the clash of cultures. The 
contending parties have ranged from18th- 
. > century British explorers and Moorish 
_ 4 emirs (in the derivative Water Music), to 
Continued on page 4 
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Morrison: rock lit his fire, drugs snuffed it out. 


Continued from page 3 
’60s hippies and feral rednecks (in the funny mock- 


pastoral Budding Prospects), to17th- and 20th-century 
Indians and white people in the Hudson River Valley (in 
the masterful mock-epic World’s End). His newest novel, 
East is East, takes place on a tauter, narrower canvas, and 
consequently the shifts in point of view, in tone, and from 
comedy to tragedy are more abrupt and precarious. Boyle 
is nearly equal to the task. His control and range are 
exacting, failing only in the case of the book’s central 
character. 

As in most of Boyle’s fiction, the point of view at the 
heart of East is East is that of a dispossessed, despised 
outsider. Hiro Tanaka is a pudgy, mixed-race Japanese 
seaman with a taste for the neo-Samurai philosophy of 
novelist Yukio Mishima. Deserted in utero by his hippie 
American father, orphaned as an infant by the drowning 
suicide of his Japanese mother, our Hiro seeks refuge 
from the scorn of his countrymen by jumping ship and 
swimming ashore to tiny Tupelo Island, North Carolina. 
But instead of being embraced by his fantasized 
fatherland, he encounters misadventure and 
misperception. 

A poor black sees him as a deranged Chinamen and 
blasts at him with a shotgun. A dotty dowager sees him as 
a vacationing Seiji Ozawa and fetes him with food and 
ceaseless chatter. But when he accepts the deceptive 
shelter of Ruth Dershowitz’s cabin in the writer’s colony of 
Thanatopsis House, he’s really in for trouble. Ruth offers 
him clean clothes, food, protection from INS agents, even 
carnal comforts. But in exchange she wants his story, his 
very existence, to revive her muse and restore her place in 
the colony’s petty, cutthroat pecking order: “He was a 
living story, a fiction come to life — she‘d imagined him 
and there he was— and she needed him. Didn’t he realize 
that?” Indeed he does, and wisely flees to the fetid womb 
of the Okefenokee Swamp, where he drowns in the void 
of his desires and the opaque hatred of his ignorant fellow 


creatures. 
Boyle is laceratingly funny in his satiric sketches of 


literary types, avoiding the pitfall of pomposity that often 
accompanies writing about writers. He is also ingenious 
and inspired in his detailing of minor characters, creations 
reminiscent of Pynchon and Dickens in their studied, 
hilarious grotesquery. And few contemporary writers are 
his equal in apt and startling similes or precise, 
mellifluous, often eye-popping diction. 

But not only does the elusive Hiro abandon Ruth, he 
evades Boyle as well. At best he’s a soft embodiment of 
longing and loss ; his Gethsemane-in-the-swamp aspires 
to and nearly achieves tragic pathos. But as a flesh-and- 
blood character, Hiro seems more a collectior: of likely 
attributes than a suffering consciousness. Far more 
trenchant are the points of view of those who exploit, 
torment, and hate him. East remains East in Boyle’s 
brilliant but unfulfilled new novel, a flaccid mystery 


exploited as a literary device. 
— Peter Keough 


NON-FICTION 


RETURNING WORDS TO FLESH, by Naomi R. 
Goldenberg. Beacon Press, 215 pages, $19.95. 


As its title suggests, this book is about the body, broadly 
defined through its relation to language, the spirit, the 
intellect, and not least of all, the context of a rapidly 
changing, ever more technologically complex global 
society. A professor of the psychology of religion at the 
University of Ottawa, author Naomi Goldenberg in her 
second book quickly reveals her interests — 
psychoanalysis, feminism, and the spiritual — and then 
attempts to pull them into a cogent, cohesive critique of 
the body in theory, religion, feminism, and psychology. 

Returning Words to Flesh comprises 12 essays, 
organized into three sections. The first, “Readings in Body 
Language (Mostly Male),” is the most uneven. An essay 
dealing with the work of Norman O. Brown is largely 





inaccessible and uninteresting to the religion-and-psych 
novice. The second essay grapples schematically — or as 
Goldenberg herself admits, exaggeratedly — with the 
sexual politics of sports. What it lacks in subtlety — 
“missed shots are like premature ejaculations and, 
because semen never enters the goal cavity, everyone 
feels a bit disappointed” — it makes up for with levity and 
some insightful analysis. For example, Goldenberg 
distinguishes net games from stick games and elaborates 
the different sexual economies that arise from, and make 
possible, sports such as hockey and badminton. 

In the last part of the first section, called “The Tribe and 
I: Thoughts on Identity from a Jewish Feminist Atheist,” 
Goldenberg argues against the need for the group 
identifications that religion demands. She also argues 
against the concept of God, suggesting, “it lets us deceive 
ourselves about what we are doing and encourages us to 
disguise our human agency.” After this, it is odd to 
discover the assertion in the book’s third section that the 
Goddess is more than just a feminine version of God. 

After a difficult and at times seemingly tangential 
second section on Jung, Goldenberg moves to feminism 
and psychoanalysis, which she sees as similarly 
humanizing forces. Goldenberg likens the Goddess 
movement enthusiastically but too easily to 
psychoanalysis. Both, she argues, depend upon mining 
the past in order to legitimize and understand the present. 
Unfortunately, she doesn’t see that exploring a collective 
history can occur within traditional patriarchal religion; if 
those religions have their limitations for feminists, then at 
least they should be addressed as part of coherent 
tradition with historical and communal integrity. Perhaps 
Goldenberg — like many other feminists writing about 
women’s spiritual experience — is correct in suggesting 
that a male God is always caught up in patriarchy, but she 
has done the complexity of the topic a disservice. In any 
case, what she’s really interested in is that which can 
“appreciate human physicality,” namely psychoanalysis 
and feminism. Goldenberg suggests that in 
psychoanalysis, “the body becomes the complex context 
of all experience . . . thought, like action, is itself an 
activity of the body.” 

Nevertheless, psychoanalysis is too esoteric, writes 
Goldenberg, and so she instead places stock in the 
curative powers of feminism and the Goddess movement. 
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But her view of the problems feminism will solve — for 
example, spending “approximately half of our collective 
energy and resources in devising our own destruction” — 
is naive at best, especially when it’s coupled with an 
almost reactionary fear of the dehumanizing effects of 
technology. 

Goldenberg ultimately sees the body at the basis of 
both psychoanalysis and feminism, but what’s at the heart 
of the book remains undefined. Goldenberg’s sense that 
theory has traditionally been too theoretical remains valid, 
yet hers is no more down to earth — no more useful as a 
tool for “directing Western thought toward a large-scale 
appreciation of human physicality — than the Jung and 
Klein she is so steeped in. It’s still not clear exactly whose 
body is at stake or, beyond a certain sentimentality, why. 
With such heavy-duty topics coming to the fore in this 
book, it’s too bad that the body may be resurrected but 


just isn’t fleshed out. 

— Ketura Persellin 
NO MORE MR. NICE GUY: A LIFE OF HARD BALL, by 
Dick Williams, with Bill Plaschke. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 330 pages, $19.95. 


More than most memoirs, baseball autobiographies run 
the risk of dull sentimentality — the game is so sheltered 
by its own culture and saturated by romanticism that it’s 
often hard to write about it without reverting to drippy 
nostalgia. But in No More Mr. Nice Guy: A Life of Hard 
Ball, Dick Williams, a rough-edged disciplinarian and one 
of the great managers of the modern baseball era, avoids 
the trap by sticking to what he does best — he tells 
engaging baseball anecdotes and he gets some last licks in 
against an impressive array of enemies. Throughout the 
book — for example, when he wisecracks that talking to 
onetime Red Sox first baseman George “Boomer” Scott is 
like talking to a block of cement — Williams sounds as if 
he’s in a hotel bar after a tough loss, or maybe in the midst 
of a spirited chat with an umpire over a close call. It’s the 
same colorful brashness that infuriated more than a few 
players during his managerial career. 

The mastermind of the Red Sox “Impossible Dream” 
team of 1967, Williams’ tenure in these parts — as with his 
stints with five other major-league teams — was as filled 
with acrimony as it was with victories. He goes after easy 
and time-tested local targets in the book such as current 
owner Haywood Sullivan (“Once a flunkie and now a 
head rat”) as well as the sacred cows. (Williams remarks, 
for instance, that Tom Yawkey, the longtime Red Sox 
owner who’s name was synonymous with the team until 
his death in 1976, was always suspicious of him because 
he was “the first manager in several years who wasn’t his 
drinking buddy or bobo.” Boston, however, has been 
granted no monopoly on Williams's paybacks. In fact, he 
leaves scorched earth at every stop. 

But the book is much more than an effort to prove that 
Williams can still go to the bat rack and come out 
swinging. Refreshingly absent from the book is the 
stubborn self-righteousness that so often accompanies the 
memoir of a hip-shooter. Williams is self-effacing, 
thoughtful, and while holding close to his curmudgeonly 
credentials throughout, he even leaves room for some 
heartening reflections. Of his time in Boston, for instance, 
he concedes that “Overall bad as it seemed then, I'll 
always remember Boston like you remember an old 
sweater: In the end it was uncomfortable and didn't fit, 
but most of the time it kept you warm.” It’s a side of Dick 


Williams that not many of his players ever saw. 
— Mark Leibovich 


THE AMERICAN NIGHT: THE WRITINGS OF JIM 
MORRISON, VOLUME 2. Villard Books, 212 pages, 
$14.95. 

RIDERS ON THE STORM: MY LIFE WITH JIM A 
MORRISON AND THE DOORS, by John Densmore. 
Delacorte Press, 319 pages, $19.95. 


Lee 


Strange we should still be preoccupied with Jim 
Morrison and the Doors a full 19 years since he died of a 
heart attack in a Paris bathtub and the band, after two 
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Williams says talking to Scott (above) was like talking to cement. 
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albums without him, twitched to silence. Truth be told, 
the celebration of the Lizard King continues more for his 
image than his vision. Yes, Morrison’s role in elevating 
rock and roll lyricism to poetic aspirations was probably 
second only to Dylan’s — regardless of what one may 
think of his actual work. But it’s his reputation as the great 
beast sex-sex-sex, the snake-rider, that continues to 
exercise a deeper attraction; it’s more a matter of libido 
than aesthetics, as well as another example of the instant 
-and powerful lionization that occurs when a talented, 
charismatic person dies young. Morrison, an alluring 
sinner during his life, will remain a saint for eternity. 

As a poet, however, his reputation remains somewhat 
rocky. In The American Night, as well as on his 
recordings, he’s more a bearer of images than a deliverer 
of thoughts. His writing never quite seems fully-formed; 
his poetry rarely concludes, rarely offers a sense that he 
has pursued his ideas to fruition, laid bare a part of his 
psyche, or more importantly, ours, for naked examination. 
Consider “Blood in the Streets,” a part of this book as well 
as the Door’s recorded canon. Though Morrison tells us 
that there’s blood in the streets and it’s up to his ankles, 
and that “blood is the rose of mysterious union,” he offers 
no clue as to why we're swimming in a red tide, or what 
the progeny of that union will be. Nonetheless, his blood 
bath is simple and direct enough to be provocative for 
even the most casual readers or listeners — and therein 
lies his power, and that of any good pop-art. Jim Morrison 
was a master of the flash card and the ink blot. And both 
volumes of The American Night, from well-known pieces 
like “The Soft Parade” (“When I was in seminary 
school....”) to “I Fucked the Dregs” (“Fucked little infants 
of North Indo-China/Branded with Napalm & screaming 
in pain”), will still push your buttons. 

Not so Doors drummer John Densmore’s Riders on the 
Storm. As you'd expect, Densmore’s a far more 
atmospheric and talented percussionist than writer. His 
prose is casual to the extent that it’s dull. And God knows 
Densmore was there through every glory and debasement 
the Doors suffered, yet there’s nothing very revealing or 
informative about his book — unless you'd like a good 
chuckle over how hung-up he was about getting laid 
before the Doors became popular. Instead of a first- 
person exploration of the band’s creative process — and 
indeed their jazz-influenced, bass-less sound was unique 
and revelatory — recording sessions and decisions about 
the direction of gems like “Riders on the Storm” and “The 
End” are delivered off-handedly, with the sparest of 
details. 

Densmore talks about the erosion of his personal life: 
the persistent rashes he seems to blame on tension 
triggered by Morrison’s erratic behavior on and off-stage, 
the souring of his romantic relationships, guilt regarding 
his brother’s troubled sanity and suicide. But the horrible 
truth is that hardly anyone cares about all that. What the 
readers of any Doors-related book are really looking for 


are new and intimate details regarding the man in the tight 


leather pants. Riders on the Storm adds nothing to the 
Morrison legacy. 

Densmore was a good drummer; Morrison’s voice and 
aura seduced the world, and therein lies the real story of 
the Doors. 


— Ted Drozdowski 


ITALIAN DAYS, by Barbara Grizzuti Harrison. 
Ticknor & Fields, 479 pages, $12.95 paper. 


left their living room and formal dining room shrouded in 
white sheets except when special visitors arrived, who set 
up their household in the basement, tomato sauce 
simmering on the stove, the Andrews Sisters singing 
“Don’t sit under the apple tree” on the victrola, fresh 
cheese stored in the subbasement passageway. 

It’s memory as exorcism, with Harrison offering some 
harrowing tales of her upbringing, of her ex-husband. 
She’s constantly looking to feel cozy and secure — not 
just in the places she visits or the meals she eats, but in the 
hearts of her readers. I found this sensibility appealing in 
short stretches, cloying over nearly 500 pages; you may 
well like it better, but I'd suggest you flip through the 
book before you invest in it. 

— Jeffrey Gantz 


THE SHAPE OF LOVE, by Gelsey Kirkland. 
Doubleday, 138 pages, $18.95. 

In Dancing On My Grave, the 1986 autobiography of 
ballerina Gelsey Kirkland, she made public her three year 
struggle with her cocaine addiction; the book was 
important because it let audiences know that not even the 
fairy tale world of ballet was safe from the evil of drugs. 

Otherwise, the book was only good for the juicy gossip. 
Why Kirkland — or her publisher — felt a sequel was 
necessary, Or more important, interesting, is not clear. The 
Shape of Love begins when Kirkland, now completely 
clean (she and her husband and co-author, Greg 
Lawrence, holed up together and kicked the habit with 
poetry and classical music) is en route to. London to dance 
with the Royal Ballet, her first dancing stint in two years. 
We are led, step by step, through the next year, an 
approach that quickly becomes tedious — she goes on in 
minute detail about everything from how she takes a bath 
to her visit to the dentist. 

Too many pages are wasted describing intimate 
moments that in no way add to the story being told. After 
some happy news: “We whirled around in a jubilant little 
dance that landed us on the couch where nature took its 
course ...” and so on. Her dependency to her husband is 
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touching initially, but eventually simply annoying. 
Kirkland points out that until now, they haven’t been 
separated for more than an hour; every time Greg’s late or 
unable to join her she’s almost beside herself with despair. 

Admirable, certainly, is her approach to her art; she 
relentlessly pursues her characters so that their 
movements emanate from an intense emotional base that 
carries up to the last row of the balcony. She documents 
entire rehearsals in which she doggedly questions herself 
and her partners; while coaching the young dancer 
Trinidad Sevillano (now a principal with Boston Ballet) for 
Giselle, she spends more time on questions than steps. Of 
course story is important, but with only a month before 
Sevillano’s first Giselle, certainly the choreography 
demanded at least equal attention (although Kirkland 
haughtily states, “When I saw how soft the muscles were 
in her forearms, I knew she would never be able to 
deliver the mime with any clarity.”). 

Her pursuit for absolute coherence either inspires her 
fellow dancers or frustrates them (her infamously 
tumultuous partnership with Baryshniknov she attributes 
partiy to his unwillingness to go her extra mile) and the 
same can be said for her readers. The late choreographer 
Antony Tudor remarks, “You never say die, do you 


_ Gelsey?” and you nod along with him. This drive for 


perfection could be fascinating; here it’s not, at least not 
the way Kirkland writes about it. Often her tone is 
condescending, and at times neurotic. She’s at least 
effulgent about some things — her much celebrated 
cosmetic surgery (she’s had her share) and her work 
habits. 

Kirkland attributes her studiousness to Tudor: “It was 
Tudor who taught me the purpose of dance was not 
merely to explore movement for its own sake, but to 
master the passions, to shape every character inwardly as 
well as.outwardly.” If you’ve ever seen her dance, 
witnessed the pure windswept beauty that is Gelsey 
Kirkland, you know the end absolutely justifies the 
means. Gelsey, don’t give up your day job. 

— Janine Parker 


Recommend's 


The Rowan 
By Anne McCaffrey 


The author of The 
P 


gives us another 
science fiction 
blockbuster. A 
beautiful, talented 


Just as a few of Federico Fellini's films advisedly 
incorporate his name into the title (not Roma, but Fellini’s 
Roma), so this travel volume is most definitely Barbara 
Grizzuti Harrison’s Italian Days. Indeed, being told that 
there are times only Babington’s Tea Room (near the 
Spanish Steps, in Rome) will do, or listening to her worry 
about Teilhard de Chardin’s last words, or where to do her 
hair, you can forget you’re in Italy. Her sensibility is what 
the book is about. 

Which isn’t necessarily a bad thing. And Italian Days 
does cover the territory — from Milan, Venice, and 
Florence down to Rome, Naples, and then to the south, 
the lands of her ancestors, Abruzzo and Puglia and 
Calabria, places tourists seldom visit. 

It’s in the south, in fact, that Harrison has the most to 
offer. Up north, in the famous cities, she drops the right 
names (Henry James, Mary McCarthy, Goethe, Ruskin, 
Luigi Barzini, H.V. Morton), takes us to the right places 
(the Duomo in Milan, San Marco and Torcello in Venice, 


the Pitti Palace and the Uffizi in Florence, the Piazza Priy Be wort 
Navona and San Giovanni in Laterano in Rome), orders KATHARINE 
, N 
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the right delicacies (the menus go on and on), makes the 
right observations (“What a practical city Milan is. It has 
always understood trade.” and “Venice has no dust.”). 
She's intelligent, sensitive, well-traveled. But unless this is 
your first book of Italian days, you’re apt to have the 
feeling you've read it all before. And if you have shared 
Italy with the likes of Goethe and Ruskin, you won't be 
impressed to learn that “caffé corretto saw me through 
many a gloomy day” or that “in memory Venice is always 
magic.” 

The Abruzzo section begins as unpromisingly: “This is 
the center of Italy, heart, cradle, home of ancient races, 
oldest man, older than history. Here one sees the earth as 
it was after the last sigh of Creation, one sees it as if it 
were still becoming . . .” But when Harrison begins to find 
her relatives, you see a different Italy, one interspersed 
with the author’s memories of growing up in Brooklyn, of 
trying to reconstruct her family’s past and come to terms 
with it. 

These final chapters, moving south through the fairy- 
tale-like trulli of the Murge Plateau and into sun-baked 
Calabria, are the most personal, but at least it’s a real 
person, not the guidebook-toting tourist who pronounces 
that “San Marco is the glory of God reflected in man. St. 
Peter’s is the glory of God.” And you meet Italians like her 
paternal grandparents, who like many southern Italians 
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COVER STORY: DIVINE COMEDY 
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It’s all Greek 


Berger perfects the slow burn 


by Bill Marx 


ORRIE’S STORY, by Thomas Berger. 
Little, Brown, 276 pages, $18.95. 


ielding a whoopie cushion 

instead of a tomahawk, novelist 

Thomas Berger, best known for 

1964's Little Big Man, a 
scintillating send-up of the old West, has 
snuck, quietly and stealthily, into the 
company of our country’s indispensable 
comic writers. Unfortunately, the novelist 
has crept in so slyly that no one seems to 
realize he’s there, getting the drop on the 
slapstick foibles of Boobus Americanus. 
He’s as sardonic a satirist as H.L. Mencken 
and as inventive a pyrotechnician as S.J. 
Perelman. 

For more than 30 years Berger has been 
fashioning a magnificently madcap oeuvre 
whose stylistic sleights of hand, wry 
absurdity, linguistic limbo games, and 
satirical buckshot have taken dead aim at 
our cankered heart of darkness. The newly 
published Orrie’s Story, Berger’s 17th 
novel, is his leanest and most melancholy 
work to date, lacking the slam-bang 
language and pop-eyed sadism that marks 
his other randy ruminations on our 
national life. But in a deeper sense the 
book typifies the restless experimentation 
that has marked Berger’s career, a 
progression of intelligent, skeptical, and 
voracious comedies that should be 
recognized as substantial achievements in 
contemporary American literature. 

Maybe it’s the sleek, sophisticated cut of 
Berger’s prose that explains the relative 
neglect — his pen slices through the 
American psyche without leaving a drop 
of blood behind. When it comes to black 
humor, American readers tend to like their 
guffaws burnt to a crisp by the heavy- 
handed likes of John Irving, Kurt 
Vonnegut, and Joseph Heller. But from the 
very beginning of his career in the late 
’50s, with the first volume in the Reinhart 
series, Crazy in Berlin, Berger’s cooked 
with a slow burn rather than a flame 
thrower. Berger’s elegant prose maintains 
a resolutely ironic distance from his 
characters’ gross though exhilarating 
obsessions with class, sex, and violence, 
the triumvirate inspiration for Berger’s 
tragicomic tales of cheap dreams and even 
cheaper revenge. 

No matter how gross or seamy their 
desires, the author’s collection of grasping 
clowns, private dicks, used car salesmen, 
and hardware store owners are decked out 
in snazzy verbal tuxedos. With its 
poetic/pathetic images of a fortyish 
Reinhart grappling for the American dream 
in the swinging ’60s while eyeing nubile 
teenage flesh through a pair of binoculars, 
1970's Vital Parts deserves to be put 
alongside Lolita. (“When she moved, with 
a subtle rearrangement of globed bottom 
and soft lavender shadows below, bisected 
by light’s wanton yellow finger, pointing 

up between the slim thighs, when her hair 
shimmered, her slender shoulders rose 
and fell in some transitory teeny mirth, 
Reinhart discarded all control and 
exhorted the Devil to make her turn.”) 

A prim God gazing down upon a primal 
mess, Berger lends order to an America 
that’s continually crumbling into 
fragmented farce; his exultantly caustic 
take on our native propensities for carnage 
and vulgarity gives his slapstick a 
jaundiced flair, the exhilarating pull and 
jerk of gallows humor. After all, this is a 
country where someone can get shot if he 
steals a parking space from an earlier 
claimant. Maybe Berger isn’t appreciated 
because his world is genuinely nasty — 
there’s plenty of yuks but not too much 
sentimentality. To paraphrase Groucho in 
A Night in the Opera, Berger often writes 
about big bullies beating up little bullies. 
As failed playwright and erstwhile private 
investigator Russel Wren puts it in 1977’s 

Who is Teddy Villanova?. “in point of 
mundane fact, most human beings have 
no vocation worth the name, no deity, 
ideology, or discipline. They breathe, eat, 
defecate, sleep, and die — to name only 
the essential activities. As to their aims, I 
believe it was the Stagirite who put it 
succinctly: men pursue pleasure and avoid 
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pain.” The chaotic energies lurking 
underneath the bland surface of American 
life has remained a constant in Berger’s 
work, but he has evolved two different, 
but complimentary, comic styles to survey 
our hedonistic society. 

Sometimes his writing is a jaunty roller- 
coaster ride through American slang, trash 
culture, and highbrow literatyre, a spry 
junket that makes Who ts Teddy 
Villanova? one of the best lampoons of the 
hard-boiled detective novel: “Finally, 
before we make a flying cannon ball into 
the murky waters of this narrative . . .” and 
1975's Sneaky People a masterful rag on 
the back-firing lusts — sexual, material, 
and culinary — of small town bourgeoisie: 
“The slimy chicken fragments in the moo 
goo gai pan had looked weird, too white, 
as he chased them through the bean pods, 
like pieces left over from making 
Frankenstein.” 

In these satires, as in the Reinhart series 
and 1985’s Nowbere, Berger revels in his 
verbal fantasias on American desire, 
whizzing off into daunting flights of 
linguistic fancy. Generally, these books 
dissect the kinky itches of schlubs stuck in 
a rut, terminally horny maniacs mired in 
mediocrity. Two of his more recent novels, 
1987's Being Invisible and 1989's 
Changing the Past, are gently scathing 
fables about caspar milquetoasts who 
receive miraculous powers that give them 
a chance to escape the dry ordinariness of 
their lives. 

If some of his best work has the 
insouciant vernacular panache of the zany 
Hollywood comedies of the 30s and ’40s, 
other novels restrain the whizbang 
wordplay, replacing it with an icy wit 
which first appeared in 1967's Killing 
Time, a chilling peek into the mind of a 
killer. He exaggerates our propensity for 
meaningless hostility and destruction by 
turning it into absurdist burlesque, 
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watching us grind each other up with 
blithely disdainful impartiality. Spying the 
flailing foibles of middle-class antiheroes 
through the deadpan eye of eternity, 
Berger takes up the breakdown of 
equanimity in a trio of hilarious books 
(1980's Neighbors, 1983's The Feud, and 
1988's The Houseguest) about the 
homicidal anger that lurks beneath our 
pathological version of the social contract. 

The Feud, a comic masterpiece set in the 
30s, takes Berger’s vision of village 
warfare — escalating acts of guerrilla 
vengeance triggered by some minor 
infraction — into apocalyptic acts of foul 
play. What unites us all is our heartfelt 
wish to smash any sense of comradery. 
The feud between the Beeler family of 
Hornbeck and the Bullard family of 
Millville ignites a competition that ends 
with stores burnt and cars exploded. 
Throughout the mounting violence, Berger 
calmly peruses wolfish minds obsessed 
with thoughts of murder. It’s Social 
Darwinism come home to roost. Here’s 
Dorf Beeler after being told he can’t 
smoke in the Bullard paint store: “On the 
sidewalk he scanned both sides of the 
street for Reverton — planning, if he 
spotted him, to sneak up and put a hand 
across his throat from behind, lift him off 
his feet while going after his gun with the 
other hand. From there on the details were 
not filled in, though he had no intent to 
shoot him . . .” All three of Berger’s 
sardonic farces spot the dementia beneath 
the domestic with the pitiless precision of 
scientific observation, the deeds of - 
mayhem following one another with the 
inexorable logic of a silent film gag, the 
destined bull’s eye of a pie sailing through 
the air. 

In Orrie’s Story, Berger applies the 
stripped-down technique of The Feud to 
literary pastiche, a genre he’s taken up 
before in Little Big Man’s loving swipe at 
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Westerns and 1978's Arthur Rex, which 
makes an erratic stab at goosing up 
Malory. The inspiration this time around is 
Aeschylus’ Orestia, the grandaddy of all 
internecine squabbles, what with 
Agamemnon, just home from the Trojan 
War, murdered by his adulterous wife, 
Clytemnestra, who in turn is slaughtered 
by her son Orestes. Sliding from the 
mythic to the minimal, downgrading 
cosmic catastrophe into understated farce, 
Berger sets his terse replay of Greek 
tragedy into an America just traumatized 
by World War II. Virginal Orrie Mencken 
must accept or disbelieve his sister Ellie’s 
story that his dear mother, Esther, along 
with her lover Uncle Erle, killed his dad 
Augie when he came back from the war. 
What Orrie doesn’t know is that Augie 
didn’t earn the medals he came back with 
and that the patriarch had his own woman 
on the side, Cassie, who predicted that 
Augie was going to get it when he 
returned home. 

Berger doesn’t go for the operatic 
Freudian updating of Eugene O'Neill's 
Mourning Becomes Electra, nor does he 
use the archetypal grandeur of the Grecian 
past to put an elitist kibosh on the 
barbarous modern world, as T.S. Eliot does 
in Sweeny Among the Nightingales. 
Certainly there’s a sense of drastic 
diminishment: the chorus comprised of the 
good old boys and gals of the Idle Hour 
Bar and Grill, and Esther and Erle 
drowning Augie in the bath after a futile 
attempt to electrocute the guy with an 
electric fan whose cord proves too short to 
reach the tub. And the author's as pointed 
as ever about the eventlessness of small 
town life: “In all his years on the force, 
Howard Gross, first a patrolman and 
finally chief of police, had drawn his 
weapon but once in the line of duty: to kill 
a rabid dog. In his experience there had 
seldom been a local crime worthy of the 
name.” Yet right under his nose there’s a 
crime more than worthy of the name, and 
Berger's eerily sedate, attic rather than 
antic, treatment of Orrie’s bloody revenge, 
partly rooted in his unwholesome 
adoration of his mother and his pathetic 
fantasy about his “heroic” father, hints at 
repressed depths of longing that are more 
disturbing than they are funny. Orrie’s 
Story, with its tight-lipped, almost stingy 
surface, is one of the author’s most 
frightening books, a stinging 
amalgamation of faint farce and diluted 
tragedy that dreamily flits between the two 
radically different visions of existence. 

It’s a juggling act that may help explain 
why Berger is so unappreciated — in his 
best work he discovers the dark in the 
daffy, muddying up the neat boundaries 
between serious intentions and frivolous 
tomfoolery. The writer has garnered his 
share of critical hosannas, but the title 
“comic novelist” seems to undercut the 
huzzahs. For many literary sophistocates, 
laughs are demeaning unless you lace 
some impressive-sounding ideas in with 
the chuckles. Berger’s taken a handful of 
fecund notions, energized by his love/hate 
for American culture, and developed them 
into a series of superbly constructed, 
iconoclastic funhouses. What’s more, in 
his best work Berger refrains from offering 
the glib humanist sops that are guaranteed 
to please those who like the bitter bane of 
humor sprinkled with sugar. For these 
readers, the cuddliness of a P.G 
Wodehouse is more life-affirming than the 
grouchiness of an S.J. Perelman. 

But as Nietzsche, German philosophy’s 
greatest stand-up, wrote, “Man alone 
suffers so excruciatingly in the world that 
he was compelled to invent laughter.” 
There’s real anger and desperation, not 
just liberal discontent, underneath 
Berger’s creamy comic surfaces. Like 
Ambrose Bierce and Mark Twain, who 
also excoriated the vulgar underside of 
American idealism, Berger’s writing 
about our native rot, the suffocating 
sprawl of spiritual and cultural debris, 
the anarchic death wish, the overgrown 
Id, that bites at the heels of American 
optimism and complacency. An admirer 
of the early movie comedians, his satire 
draws on the anarchistic spirit of farceurs 
like the Marx Brothers, Chaplin, and 
Laurel and Hardy. By combining fables of 
yahoo malaise with roughhouse farce, 
the writer gives the wisecracking, 
slapstick tradition of American humor a 
deliciously nihilistic edge. Now in his 
mid-sixties, Berger's led a shadowy 
career that itself has taken on the quirky 
shadings of a black comedy. After at least 
five or six great books, what does a 
comic author have to do to get in order 
to be taken really seriously — throw a 
pie in his own face? Q 
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Wrestling with the beast 


Styron writes of a painful chapter 
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by Caroline Knapp 


DARKNESS VISIBLE: A MEMOIR OF 
MADNESS, by William Styron. Random 
House, 84 pages, $15.95. 


arkness Visible, William Styron’s 

account of his five-year battle with 

depression, has been heralded as 

one of the most compelling 
descriptions of this insidious illness in 
contemporary literature. Vanity Fair, 
which published a portion of the book last 
year, won a National Magazine Award for 
the excerpt. Glowing reviews have 
appeared in a number of publications, 
including the New York Times and the 
Sunday Times Review of Books. And ina 
recent Vanity Fair article, columnist Art 
Buchwald, Styron’s close friend, writes that 
“Bill has been able to describe the hell one 
goes through better than anyone I know. 
Because his account of the journey into 
(and out of) the black pit was recognizable 
to so many depressed people, he has 
become a role model for an entire legion 
of the damned.” 

Styron, a respected novelist, certainly 
deserves credit for coming, as Buchwald 
put it, “not out of the closet but up through 
the cellar to tell people they are not 
alone.” There’s also little doubt that 
Styron’s decision to share his story is a 
brave and noble one, or that his effort to 
help fellow-sufferers understand the plight 
is admirable. But if I were to steer a 
depressed person toward a piece of 
writing that might help shed light on the 
condition, I’m not sure I’d point to 
Darkness Visible. 

The problem with the book lies not with 
its intent but with its execution, and its 
emotional content — or, more specifically, 
its lack thereof. Styron does a good job at 
trying to educate the general reader about 
what depression is (Who gets it, what is 
and isn’t known about it, and what many 
of its symptoms are), but he falls short in 
terms of telling us what depression feels 
like — what all that darkness is like to live 
with, day in and day out. I read Darkness 
Visible with a surprising lack of reaction, 
as if listening to a distanced, somewhat 
clinical account of pain from someone 
who clearly had a bad time but who 
lacked the ability — or, more likely, the 
wish — to reach back into the abyss and 
draw me in there with him. 

To be sure, some of this is due to the 
inherent elusiveness of the disease — as 
Styron himself notes, depression is “nearly 
indescribable” to those who have never 
suffered from it. It’s also an easier disease 
(and an easier set of feelings) to discuss 
intellectually than to describe in a way that 
will resonate with readers — particularly 
those who know little about the illness. 
Styron’s attempt left me with many more 
questions than answers. And in what I 
expected to be some of the more basic 
areas of exploration, it also seemed to me 
curiously incomplete. 

Early in the book, for example, Styron 
notes that the beginning of his depression 
coincided with his sudden, and 
involuntary, withdrawal from alcohol, the 
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“comforting friend” and “invaluable senior 
partner of his intellect,” which had turned 
on Styron after 40 years of abuse, making 
him nauseated, woozy, and repulsed. That 
connection seems crucial on both 
physiological and psychological levels. 
Not only is there a great deal of 
speculation in the medical community 
about the relationship between alcohol 
and depression (which Styron chooses not 
to explore), his withdrawal from alcohol 
also raises a key, and essentially 
unanswered, question about the role of 
loss in Styron’s ensuing mental state. How 
did it feel to be forced to give up that 
“comforting friend?” And did quitting 
alcohol hearken back to any other serious 
losses in Styron’s life? It’s not until the last 
five pages of the book, in a notably brief 
(two-page) section, that Styron lets on that 
his mother died when he was 13 years old, 


and that that loss might indeed have been _ 


a “significant factor.” 

But Styron doesn’t seem particularly 
interested in probing the deeper — and, to 
my mind, more compelling — sources of 
his illness. Early on in the book, he even 
seems to hint that he won't get into those 
“significant factors.” “I shall never learn 
what ‘caused’ my depression,” he writes, 
“as no one will ever learn about their own. 
To be able to do so will likely forever 
prove to be an impossibility, so complex 
are the intermingled factors of abnormal 
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chemistry, behavior and genetics.” 

It could be argued, I suppose, that 
probing the deeper questions and sources 
of depression might be unnecessary — 
every victim of depression, after all, suffers 
from his or her own very private kind of 
pain, for his or her own very private store 
of reasons. Moreover, significant numbers 
of psychiatrists these days believe that 
depression is an essentially biochemically- 
oriented disease, and they might see 
explorations into emotional and 
psychosocial factors as wholly irrelevant. 
But Styron himself doesn’t seem to believe 
his pain was merely physical (without 
detailing them, he makes plenty of 
references to emotional factors and 
circumstances); accordingly, the lack of 
detailed emotional context gives Styron’s 
account an oddly detached feel, as though 
he simply woke up one day, became 
seriously depressed, lived with the disease 
for five years and then — boom,,just as 
quickly — got out of it. 

Styron’s rather verbose and intellectual 
style — which I find frustrating in much of 
his writing but even more so when it’s 
applied to subject matter such as this — 
contributes greatly to the book’s sense of 
detachment, as well. Consider, for 
example, a typical passage describing how 
he felt during a dinner party at his home 
during one of his worst periods: 

“A few guests were coming over for 


The first part of his book is devoted to four long 


dinner — something which I neither 
dreaded nor welcomed, and which in itself 
(that is, in my torpid indifference) reveals 
a fascinating aspect of depression’s 
pathology. This concerns not the familiar 
threshold of pain but a parallel 
phenomenon, and that is the probable 
inability of the psyche to absorb pain 
beyond predictable limits of time.” 

A somewhat abstract discussion of pain 
ensues, goes on for two-and-a-half pages, 
and then Styron delivers a single, 
extremely promising line: “At dinner I was 
barely able to speak.” The pathology of 
depression may indeed have all sorts of 
“fascinating aspects,” but a really vivid 
description how Styron actually felt during 
that dinner would have been far more 
fascinating — and would have gone much 
farther in getting at the real nature of 
depression. As it is, though, a reader is left 
wanting to scream questions at Styron: 
What it was like to be barely able to speak 
to your closest friends? What it was like to 
experience that kind of isolation? 
Unfortunately, Styron turns the attention 
away from his own feelings and actions 
and onto the party: “The quartet of guests, 
who were all good friends, were aware of 
my condition and politely ignored my 
catatonic muteness.” 

The sense that Styron keeps losing 
opportunities to tell us what was really 
going on reaches its height in his 
description of his recovery. The hospital 
— an external force if there ever was one 
— is the hero. “The hospital was my 
salvation,” Styron writes. It was a 
“sanctuary,” a place that had a “pacifying 
effect.” And at the end of a six-page 
chapter about being in the hospital (some 
of which is taken up poking fun at his art 
therapy sessions), Styron is somehow 
better. “Although I was still shaky,” he 
writes, “I knew I had emerged into light.” 
If I was never sure why he descended into 
darkness, I was less sure about this 
emergence into light. 

In the end, in fact, one can’t help but 
wonder about the extent to which the 
darkness, or the light, was merely bio- 
chemical — drug-related in particular. Early 
on imhis depression, Styron was put on 
Halcion, an anti-anxiety drug that’s been 
known to exaggerate suicidal feelings 
among depressed patients. When he was at 
last admitted to a hospital, a staff psychiatrist 
told him he was taking three times the 
normally prescribed dose, and an amount 
particularly contra-indicated for someone his 
age. Styron went off Halcion. The suicidal 
feelings quickly diminished, then disappeared. 

The drug question looms large in the end 
because Styron offers so little else in the 
way of explanation for his ordeal, and 
because so many alternative explanations 
are left untapped. We learn some of the 
most intriguing details — and the most 
compelling ones — in the book’s last 
pages. We learn that Styron’s father had 
suffered from depression, and about his 
mother’s death. We learn that suicide has 
been a persistent theme in Styron’s books, 
that the onset of his depression coincided 
with his 60th birthday (“that hulking 
milestone of mortality,” as he calls it), and 
that depression “had clung to the outer 
edges” of his life for many years. Along 
with chemical and behavioral factors, those 
are the sorts of details that may lie at the 
heart of depressions, lurking like demons 
behind the victim for years before the 
downward spiral ever begins. Unfortu- 
nately, they're also the kinds of realizations 
Styron has in retrospect but chooses neither 
to explore nor to explain. And the darkness 
remains largely invisible. QO 











THE SEDUCTION OF MADNESS: REVOLUTIONARY 
INSIGHTS INTO THE WORLD OF PSYCHOSIS AND A 
COMPASSIONATE APPROACH TO RECOVERY AT 
HOME, by Edward M. Podvoll MD. Harper Collins 
Publishers, 318 pages, $22.95. 


The subtitle of William Styron’s Darkness Visible is “A 
memoir of madness.” But if Styron fails to describe that 
feeling of pending insanity fully, another book admirably 
picks up where he leaves off. The Seduction of Madness, 
by Edward M. Podvoll MD, a Colorado-based psychiatrist, 
is an ambitious work that attempts not only to describe 
what psychosis is and feels like, but also takes a number of 
strong stands on the question of recovery. 

In his book, Podvoll is tackling both a huge topic and 
an increasingly single-minded medical community. Over 
the past decade, research about and treatment of 
psychosis (which can be defined in layman's terms as a 
complete state of mental derangement and loss of touch 
with reality) has followed modern psychiatry’s steady 
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shift in emphasis away from the psychological and over 
to things biological and chemical. Mainstream 
psychiatrists today consider psychosis to be a largely 
neuro-physiological disease; government and private 
funding have become almost exclusively devoted to 
research in brain mechartics; the use of anti-psychotic 
drugs has become by far the treatment of choice; and 
prospects of recovery from psychosis are considered next 
to nil. 

Against that view, however, Podvoll looks at psychosis 
in extremely human terms — not as a rare, physical 
disease but, as he puts it, “one of the unfortunate 
permutations and conditions of being human.” And he 
considers the question of treatment and recovery not as a 
psychopharmacological challenge but as a much more 
human — and humane — process. As he writes, the 
current medical emphasis on the idiosyncrasies of the 
brain “nullifies psychosis as a human tragedy, and 
contributes to the steadily deteriorating conditions of care 
that today face almost all of the chronic mentally ill.” 


portraits of individuals who struggled with psychosis. The 
four chapters read like novellas, elegantly illuminating the 
evolution of the disease. There’s a particularly gripping 
chapter drawn from the personal logbooks of a man 
becoming insane while alone at sea. Some of his musings 
— “Rule of game unsure. If game to put everything back? 
Where is back?” — speak volumes about what it must be 
like to gradually lose a grip on reality; moments of great 
clarity alternate with moments of delusion, indifference 
alternates with terror. 

Podvoll begins the second half of the book with a case- 
history of recovery, then moves into a description of what 
he calls “healing environments,” with recommendations 
for treatment and social policy. Podvoll holds firm to his 
belief that even the most desperately psychotic mind has 
shades of beauty, intelligence, and rationality — what he 
calls “islands of clarity.” He offers a fundamentally 
compassionate view of psychosis. Against the current 
wisdom, seemingly driven as much by fear of psychotic 
patients as by a rather cold and clinical medical model, 
Podvoll’s may be a rather lone voice, but it’s an engaging 


and important one that deserves to be heard. 
— CK 
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“A unique story—powerfully moving, stark, 
tender, and a wonderful read.” —Mary Higgins Clark 


“Imaginative, complex, and impassioned... 
THE DEAD GIRL is as much about growing up as it is 
about murder, as much about life...as it is about death.” 
—Linda Wolfe 


“An extraordinary book...exquisitely written in an 
entirely original voice.” —Cosmopolitan 
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Ivy literateur 


Wolff’s latest is a return to school 
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verybody knows that artists are 

supposed to suffer. It’s part of the 

job description, provides 

credentials. But Geoffrey Wolff, 
man of letters, sure is glad he won't have 
to face the happy-talk circuit this time 
around on his book tour. Back on a 1969 
interview tour promoting The Duke of 
Deception, a memoir focused on his 
scoundrel father, he found himself 
following some trained chickens on an 
L.A. TV show. Wolff was flustered at 
encountering a rooster that seemed nearly 
his size, but that was handy transition for 
the grilling that began: “Well, you must be 
ashamed of yourself for abandoning your 
father!” 

Wolff takes such incidents with such 
good humor, relating how his Pavlovian 
response to that interviewer was to, as 
requested, start reciting a 30-second précis 
of his book before he stopped short and 
protested, “No, I don’t think so. . . not 
here, not now, not with the chickens!” 

Shudder. Never again. Uh, hopefully. 
There was the Today show on September 
24, but mostly the cross-country tour for 
his latest novel will require public readings 
arranged by bookstores. Boston’s will be 
at Cambridge Baptist Church on October 
3. But don’t worry, his bona fides will be 
maintained by the grueling pace — a 
dozen nights in a row for one stretch — 
and by anxiety over his occasionally 
stuttering under stress. Ah, the life of a 
literateur is more than buttered scones and 
effulgent praise. 

“The thing is now completely out of my 
control. Obviously writing a book is 100 
percent about controlling things, 
controlling the world that I invent,” Wolff 
observed. “Then suddenly — wham! — it 
just has nothing to do with me anymore. 
It’s other people choosing everything.” 

From typeface to book jacket. And 
more. In its August issue, Esquire 
published the first two chapters of The 
Final Club, released September 17, and 
made the odd decision to illustrate them 
with photos, “J. Crew models,” to 
Wolff's eye. Wanting the main character to 
be judged only by his thoughts and 
actions, Wolff had described him merely as 
tall. 

He spoke recently in the living room of 
his Jamestown house, wearing a blue polo 
shirt, worn blue espadrilles and his usual 
informal manner. Wolff, age 52, is the 
author of Black Sun, the biography of ’20s 
hellion-cum-publisher Harry Crosby, and 
four other novels, including Providence 
(1986), a brisk plunge into Rhode Island 
criminal waters. His Medic Alert bracelet is 
a reminder of one of the reasons he wrote 
this latest novel. He had been working on 
a biography of Herman Melville when 
massive heart failure, and a prospective 
operation to replace an aortic valve 
reduced to a pinhole, shook up his 
priorities. 

“If I started a novel about the time I was 
being operated on, then I couldn’t croak 
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because then the thing wouldn’t be 
finished!” he recalled. 

Wolff already had the idea for a short 
story that looked promising. It was about a 
father driving along with a son who was 
depressed for some reason, when he 
strikes and kills a dog. 

“I always do this. All my novels start as 
short stories, all my books start as short 
pieces,” Wolff said, and went on to detail 
his creative process. “I want to imply who 
the people are and suddenly I want to tell 
who they are, so they grow and grow and 
grow. In fact, I've never written a short 
story, not since school. I always mean to 
and never do.” 

His best-selling The Duke of Deception 
began as a letter to his young sons, not 
intended to be published, in case they 
later asked about their late grandfather. 
The book is a powerful memoir, structured 
for maximum narrative impact and as self- 
revealing as it was clarifying about his 
father, a reprobate who was capable of 
bluffing his way into getting, and keeping, 
a job as an aviation engineer. The man 
also was capable of racking up bills at his ] 
son’s haberdashers in Princeton, causing 
Geoffrey to drop out for a year to pay 
them off. Despite the colorful, if rattling, 
upbringing, Wolff lived to age 27 
convinced that there was nothing of 
sufficient interest within himself to coax 
out as fiction. This from a Fulbright and 
Ivy League scholar who had long aspired 
to be a man of letters. Then, in 1969, he 
published Bad Debts, about a fictional 
rogue of a father, written in a white heat 
on three-months leave from the 
Washington Post, where he was book 
critic. 

The Final Clubtreats two generations at 
Princeton. Wolff discussed his 
undergraduate experiences briefly in The 
Duke and twice in unsuccessful, never- 
published essays after the 10th and 20th 
reunions of his Class of ’60. The latter 
described a group of friends who would 
hold posh dinners and garrulous 
conversations about once a month upstairs 
at the elegant Ivy Club on campus. 

“They didn’t work out at all, at all. I 
didn’t know where to situate myself. In 
one of the versions I tried to have myself 
as a character in the third person,” Wolff 
explained. “I couldn’t fix what I thought 
about it all, also how I saw myself in it: 
whether I was a wiseguy or what kinds of | 
ironies I felt toward it or any irony.” 

The short-story idea about the father 
and son helped break his psychological 
log jam as he thought about what led the 
two characters — one largely formed at 
Princeton, one eventually to be — to that 
moment. “I described it to strangers as a 
novel of manners, but I described it to very 
good friends as a story of a young man’s 
moral education,” Wolff said. “That’s what 
I was really interested in.” 

That interest is a broad one. 

“I've always been interested in the 
lessons that Western culture teaches its 
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children about discrimination, of all kinds,” 
he said. “‘This is good, this is better’ — that 
kind of discrimination.” 

Wolff deplores what he sees as a key 
national characteristic of ours, individually 
and collectively needing to be number 
one. “There's also a sense that in being the 
best, let’s bury the opposition too. I find 
this so childish and so hurtful to the culture 
at large. This oh-so-American excess can 
get ludicrous. 

“We have this as a God-given right to 
triumph, not just to endure but to prevail. 
But to prevail over Dartmouth, for God’s 
sake?” he asked with a laugh. 

The Final Club was the most extensively 
revised of Wolff's seven books. The 
opening chapter, a cross-country train ride 
by main character Nathaniel Clay, heading 
to college, wasn’t even conceived till the 
sixth draft. Since young Nathaniel is by no 
means the young Wolff — a decidedly 
harder case than the callow naif — getting 
the tone of voice right was tough. 

“If The Duke of Deception had an 
emotion that I ascribed to myself and I'd 
read it on the page and say, “That’s not 
right,’ the whole chapter would fall apart 
and would feel terribly depressing, like a 
great lie,” he said. “Here it was more of a 
tonal atmosphere: I’d know what was 


morsels to chew on. 


bicker.) 


plot than personality. 


her. 


above our common humanity. 


Princeton’s pecking order 


THE FINAL CLUB by Geoffrey Wolff. Alfred A. Knopf, 304 pages, $19.95. 


be Final Club, the new Geoffrey Wolff novel that deals with two generations 
at Princeton, is a 371-page prelude to a commencement. No, it’s not a cap- 
and-gown graduation but one 20 years later, when the main character 
responds to a family crisis and matriculates into the ranks of good and 

decent people. Sort of an Ivy League version of the dictum “Do the Right Thing.” 

Don't let this give you the impression that the progression is pat, a schematic 
sequence to epiphany. Wolff is a master of structure as well as content. The resonant 
payoff on the last pages of The Final Club is a study in understatement, the power 
coming from the crackle in the highly charged air of personal tragedy and from our 
knowing each character so well that we read their thoughts. 

The “moral education” of Nathaniel Clay, as Wolff describes it, certainly is a 
sustaining dimension. Nathaniel and his two roommates reveal the stuff they’re 
made of, enduring or finessing the haughty late-1950s campus environment, later 
marrying badly or coping sadly. Even Nathaniel’s son, whom we eventually see at 
Princeton, is in an ethical stew when we meet him at age 10, trying to make sense of 
how his loving father could cheat on his wife. Morality is an engrossing through- 
line, especially in the hands of a writer as skilled and insightful as Wolff, for matters 
of principle, of values, are never simple. In fiction they are always full of meaty 


Discrimination, in both senses, is a recurring motif in this novel. Freshly fledged 
from a merchant-class nest in Seattle, Nathaniel figures he is at one of the elite 
schools to learn to judge what — and who — is up to snuff. Epitomizing this 
process of refining judgment is a ritual at Princeton called “bicker,” in which 
sophomores learn their place on the food chain by whether the more prestigious of 
the eating clubs ask them to join. They range from Ivy, “breathlessly aristocratic,” in 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s phrase, to Prospect, so desperate it cuts virtually nobody. 
Nathaniel finds the process a humiliating one, so in that sense it successfully 
emulates real-world experiences, such as striving for tenure or law partnership, 
as the university intends. (Princeton has since broken its official affiliation with 


“Nathaniel’s whole purpose, modest enough, was to be among the many us’s 
rather than the few thems,” Wolff writes, for “Clubbing and being clubbed wasn’t an 
incidental activity here; it was thought to be a consummation.” Nathaniel ends up 
being clubbed senseless. Along with the occasionally interesting conversations in his 
room, he endures hours of supercilious questions by crew-cut or tweeded fools. (To 
a query from a file card, “What is your favorite kitchen utensil?,” his reply, “Waring 
blender,” is unaccountably met with, “Why not an Osterizer?”). And worse, when an 
embarrassed boy is sent to inquire indirectly about any possible Levantine heritage, 
Nathaniel finds himself ending the conversation saying, “I’m sorry to have been coy. 
Put down ‘kike.’ ” Nathaniel ends up being cut from the posh clubs, who were 
courting his roommates, because he isn’t smooth enough and from the less picky 
clubs because they assume he is too la-dee-dah for them. 

His roommate Booth ends up organizing what he calls the Final Club, just a 
confab of friends enjoying elegant food upstairs at Ivy. Nathaniel’s other roommate 
is Virginian gentleman Pownall Hamm, an amiable sort whom we see gradually fade 
from sight into an alcoholic haze. Booth Tarkington Briggs is the best of class, 
though a compassionate friend worthy of admiration. Awed, Nathaniel “wondered 
how people came to know what Booth seemed to know: exactly the right thing to 
do, the perfectly unexpected appropriate word to say.” However, the limitation of 
Booth’s class puts Nathaniel in good contrast: when the aristocrat sees that he’s not 
good enough to crew the first rank of racing shells, he quits. What Nathaniel sees is 
that punishing discipline can lead to seats in better boats, displacing the arrogant 
clubmen who battered his spirits in bicker. However, Wolff weakens this, his best 
portrait, when he doesn’t lay the groundwork for Booth marrying foolishly, which 
makes the decision by the otherwise shrewd young man seem more a function of 


Perhaps the weakest character, and characterization, in this clearsighted novel 
is of Diana Carr, “Debutante from Hell.” We all know people who are such 
egregious examples of their stereotypes they make terrible fictional characters. 
Diana is a shallow beauty who keeps track of people’s pedigrees, prep schools, and 
social graces with the avidity of a bingo addict. She is,fully drawn, all two 
dimensions of her, but her effect is diluted by our seeing an annoying excess of 


In Part 2 of the book, however, Wolff doesn’t waste a scene. In episodic chapters, 
he selects emblematic moments, moments that represent more than themselves. We 
read the essay that Nathaniel’s son Jake wrote as a boy, puzzling out his father’s 
character. We visit Princeton twice with the three roommates, on occasions of 10th 
and 20th reunions, and watch them grow up. We are there when Nathaniel has a 
conversation with the editor of a magazine for which he has been writing an ethics 
column, as he plans some soul-baring in print. By the end, Wolff has left us with a 
sense of knowing a man inside out and has quietly oriented us toward the pole star 


wrong with it but I couldn’t quite put my 
finger on what exactly it was. So it was a 
labor of love but it was a lot of labor this 
time.” 

Wolff's next labor will be another novel 
— a spin-off of the latest, about the son 
after Princeton — before he gets back to 
the Melville bio. Wolff is quite the adept 
essayist, too. Whether writing about his 
heart failure or his two sons or his brother 
Tobias, the ace short-story writer, his 
essays are killers. Whimsical, insightful but 
not self-absorbed, fueled by ardent 
language. A collection of 17 will come out 
next September. But Wolff says he’s heard 
himself out by now, and so he wants to 
shut up about the first person singular, 
stick to fiction and biography. 

“My vice is an instinct for irony and self- 
deprecation. It’s a reflex,” he remarked 
about his essay-writing as though making a 
confession. “My first response when I’m 
trying to figure out how things were is to 
subvert how things were, to create a pretty 
picture and then dismantle it. The hard 
work for me is to restore to it those things 
in it that were decent, pleasurable. It’s hard 
to get it right.” 

Sure enough. But from past evidence, 
the harder it gets for Geoffrey Wolff, the 
righter he gets it. Q 
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DIRTY WORK 


LARRY BROWN 


“An unforgettable, un- 
shakable novel. In it, 
griefs and joys are met 
head-on, with a force 
that is both subtle and 
powerful 


and, above 


all, compassionate.” 


The New York Times 
Book liga teu 


VINTAGE CONTEMPORARIES 


Fak AFItLO 


SUSANNA KAYSEN® 


YOU GOTTA HAVE WA 


ROBERT WHITING 


“The definitive book on 
Japanese baseball and 
one of the best-written 
sports books ever. It’s a 
winner.” 


—San Francisco Chronicle 


“Run, or at least jog, to 
the nearest bookstore 
and buy You Gotta Have 
Wa.” 


The New York Times 
Book itauiale 


VINTAGE DEPARTURES 


NOW IN 


mine #28 2 
THOMAS SANCHEZ 


“Magnificent.” 
—Los Angeles Times 


“Magisterial.” —Vanity Fair 


“Extravagant.” 
—Washington Post 


“A comic masterpiece 

crackling with back- 
handed wit.” 

—The New York Times 

Book Review 


Also by Thomas Sanchez: 
Rabbit Boss 


VINTAGE CONTEMPORARIES 


| BROWh 


FAR A PIE LD 
SUSANNA. KAYSEN 


By the “gifted and potent 
author” (L.A. Times) of 
Asa, As I Knew Him, a 
luminous new novel. 

“Compulsively readable.” 


—Penny Kaganoff, 
Publishers Weekly 


“An astonishing writer.” 
—Howard Norman 


A 4 Ba A GE 
CONTEMPORARIES ORIGINAL 


PAPERBACK 
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How did kissing on the mouth begin? 
Why does music move us? 
How do perfumers know which scents allure? 
Why do we crave chocolate? 


NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE SENSES 


»y DIANE ACKERMAN 


In A Natural History of the Senses, poet, naturalist, and New Yorker 
staff writer Diane Ackerman leads us on a startling and enchanting 
tour of the five senses, illuminating how we experience and savor 
the world. 

“A magical mystery tour” ’says The Boston Globe 


“A heady. sometimes utterly engaging dive into the world around us.” 


“FASCINATI NG”’says The Washington Post Book World 
“Anaccessible. entertaining. and gently learned way to explore those five gate- 
ways through which we come to know and explore the world.” 

“Funny, rapturous, and haunting” 
says Rod MacLeish on National Public Radio 
“This elegantly beautiful book rejoices in the senses as it does in the spiritual 
and emotional fact of life itself.” 


RANDOM HOUSE 4&5 





NATIONAL BESTSELLER 


OPEN YOUR EYES. 
MAKE A WISH. 
HELP YOURSELF 
HELP A FRIEND. 
THINK BIG. 
DREAM A LITTLE. 
REACH OUT. 
CHANGE THE WORLD. 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE. 
TODAY. 

GET THE FACTS 
YOU NEED 


REACH 
FOR 
A STAR. | 
fate) a 
LIBRARIAN. 


“THE APOCALYPSE 
HAS NEVER 





| BEEN FUNNIER: 


-CLIVE BARKER 


85,000 copies in print 


Selection of 
the Literary Guild 


WE Viamet=1(cre1delame)m tals 
Science Fiction Book Club 


London Times Bestseller 
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POPULIST REDUX 


Dickensian 


Politics of cash 
by Chris Ertel 











Has Reagan provoked a populist backlash? 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


THE POLITICS OF RICH AND POOR: WEALTH AND 
THE AMERICAN ELECTORATE IN THE REAGAN 
AFTERMATH, by Kevin Phillips. Random House, 221 
pages, $19.95. 





THE CYNICAL AMERICANS: LIVING AND WORKING 
IN AN AGE OF DISCONTENT AND DISILLUSION, by 
Donald L. Kanter and Philip H. Mirvis. Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 286 pages, $24.95. 


4 ¢ he ’80s Are Over” cried Newsweek's cover on 
January 4, 1988. Uncle Duke, of Doonesbury 





fame, slumped on the floor, power tie undone, 

scratching his head. A copy of Investor's Daily 
lay at his feet; it was just three months after the 1987 stock- 
market minicrash. “Decades are not a function of calendar 
time,” the story declared. “They begin and end in the 
middle of the night when someone is looking the other 
way.” In retrospect, Newsweek was right in principle but 
wrong in timing. Just as “the ’60s” lasted into the early 
1970s, “the ’80s” are in many ways still going strong. 

Two recent books suggest, however, that a major 
backlash to the Reagan era may finally be in the works. 
Interestingly, this message comes from a conservative 
Washington think tank and a major B-school. Both Kevin 
Phillips’s The Politics of Rich and Poor and Donald Kanter 
and Philip Mirvis’s The Cynical Americans draw inspiration 
from historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s “cyclical” view of 
American politics — that public attitudes tend to fluctuate 
from private interest to the common good at roughly 30- 
year intervals. 

The books come when three of four ‘60s movements 
appear poised for a comeback. The environmental 
movement is broader-based and smarter than before; 
American campuses are fighting over racial diversity while 
urban minority communities show an anger not seen for 
years; and the Supreme Court is rekindling the feminist 
movement over the issue of choice. Should these three 
movements come-to a head, as Yogi Berra said, “it’s déja vu 
all over again.” 

The Politics of Rich and Poor raises the possibility of a 
broad political movement around populist economics. The 
book attracts as much attention for its source as its 
substance. Kevin Phillips is a former Nixon strategist, now 
of the conservative American Enterprise Institute, whose 
1967 book The Emerging Republican Majority presaged 
the conservative renaissance of the 1970s and '80s. It’s 
ironic but strangely apt that it took a heretical Republican 
to make income inequality a credible media issue; liberal 
economists Robert Reich, Lester Thurow, Robert Kuttner, 
and Frank Levy — on whom Phillips relies heavily — have 
been writing on the issue for years. Still, Phillips does an 
excellent job of explaining the economic trends of the 
1980s and what they could mean for American politics. 
Although he overstates the role of federal policy in 
inequality (how much does government really have to do 
with the shift to services and the export of blue-collar 
jobs?), he makes a strong case that by keeping the money 
supply tight, driving up interest rates by deficit spending, 
and slashing upper-income tax rates, the Reagan agenda 
was a windfall for Upper America. 

The ’80s were a great time to have a trust fund: personal 
income from investments rose twice as fast as the income 
of people who actually worked for a living. While Michael 
Milken took home $550 million in 1987, the homeless 
population soared. As surging yacht sales meant new area 
codes for the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, one in five 
American children was growing up in poverty. And when 
the pay of an average corporate CEO hit 93 times the 
average factory worker's, even Business Week demurred. 
Phillips likens these excesses to two earlier heydays of US 
history — the “Gilded Age” of the late 19th century and the 
“Roaring Twenties” — both of which were accompanied 
by strong populist/progressive rebellions. 

Even more interesting than the class warfare angle is the 
increasingly obvious decline of the US economy. The dirty 
little secret of the American economy is that real wages 
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(after inflation) for the average household have been 
falling since 1973. Only a huge increase in dual-income —_. 
families has kept household incomes afloat, and that effect 
is fading. While income equality is fairly steady in the 
middle brackets, the real “declining middle” story is that 
the middle class isn’t dwindling in numbers, but in 
standard of living. 

This decline is making conservatives very testy. A spate 
of new books by centrists and conservative academics have 
attacked Paul Kennedy’s best-seller The Rise and Fall of 
the Great Powers, in which he promotes the thesis that the 
US today resembles past empires in decline. Of course, 
some decline in relation to other countries is inevitable and 
probably even desirable as we enter a multipolar world. 
What is most disturbing is that we are slipping in relation to 
our own past. “Because we are a mobile society,” writes 
Phillips, “Americans tolerate one of the largest disparities in 
the industrial world between top and bottom incomes as 
people from the middle move to the top, and vice versa.” 
But as the American economic pie shrinks, it only makes 
sense that people will be more inclined to argue over the 
size of the pieces. 

Phillips portrays the economy of the 1980s as a high- 
stakes Ponzi scheme in which we borrowed heavily against 
future growth without investing in anything to ensure that 
growth — such as education, infrastructure, research and 
development, and human resources. Rather, we went into 
hock so corporations could build paper empires, so the 
government could finance a Cold War that didn’t exist, and 
so private citizens could go on a consumption binge that 
was limited to the wealthiest 20 percent of households. 

Despite its title, The Politics of Rich and Poor isn’t 
written for either group; it is about the age-old fight for the 
heart and soul of the middle and working classes. Not just 
the poor (who don’t vote), but all three middle-income 
brackets lost ground to the wealthiest 20 percent of 
households in the '80s. America’s decline, Phillips argues, 
gives Democrats a rare chance to seize the patriotic high 
ground: “The excesses of prior heydays, whatever their 
effect on the distribution of wealth, had not interrupted 
America’s rise to economic leadership. The policies of the 
1980s, by contrast, raised new questions about the role 
of heyday greed and the migration of wealth to other 
shores. . . . Only if that favoritism {for the rich] could later 
be said to have hurt other Americans and jeopardized the 
larger economy — important charges during prior heydays 
— would the scene be set for a classic populist reaction 
against an abusive, self-serving economic elite.” It’s 
statements like these that have so many Republicans 
apoplectic: nothing makes Americans madder than to be 
taken for suckers by a cabal of elites. 

Phillips isn’t offering a blueprint, nor is he prophesying 
that a populist revolt is inevitable. He only argues that the 
conditions exist for a populist revolt similar to those in our 
past. “As the cycle is not automatic, neither is it self- 
enforcing,” wrote Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in The Cycles of 
American History (1986). “It takes people to make the 
cycle work.” 

The real roadblocks to a new activist wave may be 
cultural, not political. In The Cynical Americans, Donald 
Kanter, of the Boston University School of Management, 
and psychologist Philip Mirvis, raise what might be seen as 
the key social questions for the 90s. Have Americans 
become too cynical and alienated to embrace any positive, 
common vision? How will Americans respond to a 
prolonged period of diminished expectations and mobility? 
Will we work together as Americans did during the 
Depression and World War II, or will we regress into a 
Social Darwinist nightmare? 

Kanter and Mirvis’s portrait of the American workforce is 
scary. A near-majority 43 percent of Americans, they argue, 
“fit the profile of the cynic, who sees selfishness and fakery 
at the core of human nature.” According to the authors, 60 
percent of Americans believe people will tell a lie if they 
can gain by it, 58 percent agree that people claim to care 
more about others than they really do, and 46 percent feel 
that “most people are just out for themselves.” They also 
point to Harris polls showing that the portion of Americans 
who are cynical about social institutions and each other 
has doubled since the mid 1960s, to 60 percent today. 

“All countries and societies face crises of strength and 
spirit,” Kanter and Mirvis write. “It is how they face these 
crises . . . that distinguishes those who act humanely from 
those who resort to tyranny and reap chaos.” Whether our 
spiritual “pendulum” swings back to civic values depends 
largely on these two issues. Although the authors 
optimistically argue that Americans have hit a moral and 
spiritual low point from which we can only go up, much 
has happened since the ’60s to entrench Americans in a 
cynical, detached mode: the perceived failure of the War on 
Poverty, Watergate, Iran-contra, the sound-bite media, and 
the near-complete suburbanization of the US middle class. 

Indeed, last week’s primary election in Massachusetts 
reveals that populism also has its dark side. While Phillips 
uses the term populist and progressive interchangeably, he 
forgets that not only William Jennings Bryan and Jesse 
Jackson have rode under the populist banner, but George 
Wallace as well. John Silber’s Democratic-primary victory 
raises the prospect that a softening economy could make 
immigrant- and welfare-mother-bashing a nationwide 
sport. Still, the Massachusetts backlash was against a 
progressive incumbent, which few states have. And the 
only state to vote for George McGovern in 1972 seems to 
take perverse pride in swinging against the national 
pendulum. 

People behave responsibly only when they feel 
connected. Persuading Americans with few ties to their 
neighborhoods and workplaces to care about millions of 
people far away is hard work — especially in pessimistic 
eras. The fact that alienation — for decades the stock-in- 
trade of absurdist playwrights, Marxist critics, and dour 
Scandinavian philosophers — is now the subject of pop 
management texts is itself a sign that the times they are a- 


changing. Q 
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ROBERT | 
REEVES’ 


Peeping Thomas is 
“‘Irresistible’”* 


“Refreshingly offbeat.’—Publishers Weekly 


Professor-sleuth Thomas Theron is back, as funny and 
hapless as ever, risking his skin in the Combat Zone’s skin 
trade—where no one, even if he has tenure, dares 

to meddle. 


...And critics love Robert Reeves: 


“Reeves may soon be giving Robert Parker and Gregory 
McDonald a run for their money.” —Boston Magazine 


“If you like Robert Parker's Spenser mysteries, you'll flip for 
Robert Reeves.” —DMATT SCHAFFER, WBCN, Boston 


“Thomas Theron is witty without being silly, clever without 
being unbelievable . .. he’s a breath of fresh air.” 
—Altlanta Journal-Constitution 


“We. can't wait for Robert Reeves next entry.” 
— Washington Post 


“Get an extra copy of Doubting Thomas, sock it away 
where it won't be damaged, and one of these days it 
will be worth about $100 as a mint condition first 
edition of the very first Robert Reeves mystery.” 

—TONY HILLERMAN, Dallas Morning News 


FEPIN 
THOMAS 


Kirkus keviews* | Now at your bookstore. 


[The CROWN. PUBLISHING GROUP 









€ 1990 Christie Stanton 
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CROSSTOWN TRAFFIC: JIMI HENDRIX 
AND THE POST-WAR ROCK ’N’ ROLL 
REVOLUTION, by Charles Shaar 
Murray. St. Martin’s Press, 247 pp., 
$18.95. 


he British have always tried to 

claim Hendrix as their own. This 

argument falls apart right away not 

only because he was an American, 
but because he was a black American. 
Sure, it took the Animals’s Chas Chandler 
to rescue Hendrix from the elite obscurity 
of Greenwich Village and the Swinging 
London of 1966-’67 and unleash his 
Experience on the world, but England has 
always had an identity crisis about its 
passion for rock: No matter how good the 
Beatles, the Stones, Clapton, and all the 
rest were at playing the blues-based style, 
they were always best at it when they 
were toying with their distance from 
American sources. With Hendrix, the 
English had it both ways: he was the 
modern blues hero they not only 
discovered, but exported. 

So it’s off-the-bat ironic that the best 
book yet about Hendrix’s musical legacy is 
by Britain’s New Music Express journalist 
Charles Shaar Murray, who elevates 
Britain’s claims on rock history by setting 
the record straight about rock’s greatest 
guitar legend. With his sometimes cheeky 
style, Murray may be British to the core, 
but he’s got his aesthetic priorities right. 
With a detailed appreciation of the black 
musical tradition that links the blues to jazz 
and soul, Murray traces Hendrix’s musical 
heritage without the fawning overbite 
most Englishmen develop for their racially 
oppressed American black heroes. Murray 
skips the lectures about the indignities 
Hendrix had to put up with as a black man 
playing to a white audience in a white- 
man’s business. He simply takes those 
themes and starts digging. 

Murray’s take on the tabloid Hendrix 
myth, diminished by nostalgia and white 
revisionism, goes something like this: 
“Hendrix was a crazy black man who did 
funny things with a guitar, had thousands 
of women, and eventually died of drugs, 
which was a shame because he was a 
really good guitarist, and he could play it 
with his teeth, too.” Naturally, Murray’s 


GUITAR HERO 


Soul man 


The Jimi Hendrix story 


by Tim Riley 





endrix: victim of the cultural forces that rewarded his talent. 


shorthand is simplistic — but the truth 
proves to be far more crude, and Murray 
spends a good deal of the book trying to 
pin it down. The essence of what made 
Hendrix great was his ability to straddle 
tradition with his brash, heraldic futurism, 
even if it was gussied up with neon colors 
and flashy eroticism. The thing about 
Hendrix was that his garb, his tongue, his 
teeth-picking, and his lighter fluid were no 
match for his guitar playing. 

Born with a mixture of black, white, and 


Cherokee blood, Hendrix came into the 
world on November 27, 1942, and was 
raised in Seattle, Washington. He picked 
up his first guitar at age 13, and after a stint 
in the 101st Airborne Army unit, he started 
out playing with a host of chitlin circuit 
acts: Sam Cooke, Jackie Wilson, Ike and 
Tina Turner, Chuck Jackson, and Solomon 
— and, later on, Joey Dee and the 
Starliters, Curtis Knight and the Squires, 
and the Isley Brothers. Hendrix lost more 
than a few jobs for either outdressing or 
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upstaging his employer. That’s doubly true 
in regard to the biggest influence on the 
young Hendrix’s personal style, Little 
Richard. Hendrix once said he wanted “to 
do with my guitar what Little Richard does 
with his voice.” Richard's flamboyant garb, 
and even his pencil mustache, found their 
way into the Hendrix persona. 

When Hendrix finally landed his own 
gig (as Jimmy James & the Blue Flames) at 
New York’s Cafe in 1966, he backed up 
John Hammond Jr., who gave Hendrix a 
spotlight number on Bo Diddley’s “I’m a 
Man,” which Hendrix demolished 
enthusiastically. But because of the overt 
racism of the industry, Hendrix was 
confined to playing the insider’s insider — 
revered by stars such as John Phillips of 
the Mamas and the Papas and by Mick 
Jagger, but unacknowledged in the 
commercial mainstream. It was Keith 
Richards’s girlfriend Linda Keith who 
brought former Animals bassist Chas 
Chandler down to the Cafe Wha?, where 
he experienced, in Murray’s apt phrase, a 
“managerial epiphany.” From there, 
Hendrix was on to England — to 
dethroning and befriending Clapton, and 
to international fame. 

Murray doesn’t just recount this career 
litany, he informs it. In Hendrix’s pre- 
London recordings, Murray hears a 
dazzlingly fluent stream of influences; 
Hendrix was beginning already to 
assemble a new voice from the past. “From 
B.B. King,” Murray writes, “Hendrix had 
learned to form long, smooth, elegantly- 
flowing lines; from Buddy Guy he derived 
jagged, angry, spitting clusters of notes; 
from Albert Collins and Albert King he 
inherited a ferocious, snapping attack at 
the leading edge of a note; and from Bo 
Diddley an eagerness to incorporate both 
electronic effects and the ‘bad’ noises that 
most guitarists strive to eliminate, like the 
screech and grind of a pick rasping against 
the wire windings of the lower strings. 
Finally, he was more than capable of 
traveling back to the earliest 
electrifications of the ominous drones and 
rumbles of Mississippi Delta blues, 
incorporating the rolling bass-string riffing 
of Waters and John Lee Hooker into the 
more modern styles.” That detailed X-ray 
of Hendrix’s roots is so good it could have 


Kaysen ¢ Miller « Goodall « Kincaid « Shklar 


Banished 
Knowledge: 

Facing Childhood Injuries 
Alice Miller 


The introduction of a new ther- 
apy that would allow the ban- 
ished child within oneself to 
speak up and condemn past 
abuses in order to liberate one's 
life. Dr. Miller questions much 
that has always been considered 
right and proper, as she shares 
with readers the truth she has 
found from ever-new perspec- 


Lucy 


Jamaica Kincaid 


This is a beguiling, powerful 
novel by the acclaimed author 


of Annie John. Lucy, a teenage 


girl from the West Indies, 
comes to North America to 


work as an au pair for Lewis 
and Mariah and their four chil- 
dren. With mingled anger and 
compassion, Lucy scruntinizes 
the assumptions and verities of 
her employers’ world and com- 
pares them with the vivid reali- 


ties of her native place. 





Far Afield 
Susanna Kaysen 


When Jonathan Brand arrives in the 
Scandinavian islands where he's chosen 
to do his anthropological fieldwork, he 
finds himself in a country above the 
global timerline, where the summer sun 
shines past 10 p.m., and the aurora 
borealis is an event that one can hear as 
well as see. From his struggles with the 
native cuisine -- whale meat, roast puf- 
fin--to his affair with a woman the 
locals want him to marry, to the out- 
bursts of ritualized violence that are part 
of island existence, Jonathan discovers 
the complexities in the so-called simple 
way of life. 


Vintage Contemporary, $9.95 paper 


Please note: Ms. Kaysen will discuss her 
work at Old Cambridge Baptist Church (1151 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge) on Wednesday, 
October 3 at 6:00 p.m. A reception will fol- 
low at the Harvard Book Stores, 1256 Mass. 
Ave., in Harvard Square. Please join us in 
welcoming an outstanding writer andvalued 
friend. 


tives. She is author of the 
acclaimed The Drama of the 
Gifted Child. 


Doubleday, $19.95 


Harvard Bookstore 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 


Through a 


Window: 
My Thirty Years with the 
Chimpanzees of Gombe 


Jane Goodall 


This is Ms. Goodall's powerful 
narrative of thirty years in the 
life of a community, of birth 
and death, love, power and war. 
It reads like a novel, but it is 
one of the most important sci- 
entific works ever published. 
Jane Goodall's work "is one of 
the Western world's great scien- 
tific achievements." -- 


--Stephen Jay Gould 
Houghton, Mifflin, $21.95 


In Lucy, Ms. Kincaid has 
created a startling new character 
possessed with adamantine 
clear-sightedness and ferocious 
integrity--a Captivating heroine 
for our time 


Farrar, Straus, $16.95 


JAMAICA 


HIN CATO 


The Faces 
of Injustice 
Judith N. Shklar 


How can we distinguish 
between injustice and misfor- 
tune? What can we learn from 
the victims of calamity about 
the sense of injustice they har- 
bor? From the victim's point of 
view--whether it be one who 
suffered in an earthquake or as 
a result of social discrimination 
--the full definition of injustice 
must include not only the 
immediate cause of disaster but 
also our refusal to prevent and 
then to mitigate the damage, or 
what Dr. Shklar calls passive 
injustice. 


Judith N. Shklar is John Cowles 
Professor of Government at 
Harvard University. 


Yale, $19.95 


Harvard Bookstore Cafe 


190 Newbury Street, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 
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been written by an American. 
Instead of dwelling on the ubiquitous 
Delta blues king Robert Johnson, Murray 
profiles another important Hendrix 
influence: Charlie Christian. Another whiz- 
kid who ate up the music world, Christian 
lived fast and happy, and died at age 22 in 
1942. Christian was not only one of the 
most impressive soloists of his day Chis 
first jam with the Benny Goodman Quintet 
changed it overnight into a sextet), he was 
the first guitarist to develop a fleet 
technique specifically for the elongated 
decay of the electric guitar, and to use 
distortion as part of his sound. Fellow 
pioneers such as Les Paul, T-Bone Walker, 
and Eddie Durham acknowledged that 
Christian was in a class by himself. 
Because of pre-War recording 
technology, Christian’s live-rockin’ sound 
was never captured with Goodman. His 
legend springs more from his jams at a 
club in Harlem called Minton’s. It was 
there that the embryonic be-bop was 
developing with Christian, the young 
pianist Thelonius Monk, and drummer 
Kenny “Klook” Clarke. Frequent sit-in 
guests included Dizzy Gillespie and 
Charlie Parker. It’s the bootleg tapes from 
these sessions, recorded by a fan named 
Jerry Newman, that provide the clues to 
how Christian was building a new 
vocabulary for the electric guitar. It’s a 
vocabulary Hendrix knew well, and which 





made him as important to jazz in the ’60s . 
(with kudos from giants like Miles Davis) 
as he was to rock. 

Like a lot of '60s musicians who were 
chasing a vision, Hendrix felt himself a 
stranger — an American who had to go to 
Britain to be famous, a black man in an 
otherwise white trio (the Experience), a 
dandy sci-fi fantasist hustling the blues 
beyond its faddish context. “If I’m free,“ 
Hendrix said, “it’s because I spent my 
whole life running.” 

Murray details how Hendrix’s pursuit of 
a fresh musical ideal — part rock, part 
soul, part jazz — stemmed from the dues 
he paid on the chitlin circuit and the 
radical sounds he heard in the blues 
tradition. “In trying to get to the other side 
of town,” Murray writes, “he transgressed 
many boundaries: both arbitrary and 
musical definitions separating blues and 
soul or jazz and rock, and also those more 
fundamental divides between the archaic 
and the avant-garde, between individualist 
and collectivist philosophies, between 
blacks and whites, between America and 
Britain, between passive acquiescence and 
furious resistance, between lust for life and 
obsession with death.” 

“He was not a hyphenated man,” Murray 
writes. “He didn’t play hyphenated music.” 
In fact, the biggest foe Hendrix faced 
was not himself (as his drug-death seems 
to suggest), but the cultural forces that lay 


like land mines in his path. “His entire 
career — from his days as a hired guitarist 
in scuzzy clubs and bars to his peak as an 
international celebrity — was a ceaseless 
struggle against racial and cultural 
stereotyping,” writes Murray. In love with 
his guitar’s exhibitionist potential, Hendrix 
tinkered with his twang bar, and scurried 
to hook his guitar up to anything that 
might cough up the sounds he was aiming 
for. But as Murray points out, his creative 
invention backfired into his audience’s 
taste for show-biz gimmickry. “He was 
trapped first by unthinking reaction and 
rejection,” Murray points out, “and then by 
unthinking acceptance of what were 
originally intended simply as attention- 
getting devices to attract an audience to his 
music. His innovations were developed as 
a means of creating a personal vocabulary; 
he found himself lionized as a stuntman 
while he saw himself as a poet.” 
Crosstown Traffic is especially strong 
when Murray addresses the symbolism of 
Hendrix's violence, the flip side of his 
offstage demureness. “When he dedicated 
‘Machine Gun’ to all the soldiers fighting in 
Vietnam,” Murray says, “[Hendrix] was 
neither jiving his audience nor indulging in 
cheap irony. Hendrix knew exactly who 
was paying the price of the politicians’ 
games, and when he used the uncanny 
onomatopoeic power of his guitar to 
evoke the sounds of urban riots and jungle 
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fire-fights — as he did in ‘Machine Gun’ 
and ‘The Star-Spangled Banner — he used 
every atom of that knowledge.” 

That Hendrix should fall victim to the 
very cultural forces that rewarded his 
talent — the disorienting fame his love 
affair with the guitar wrought — is not lost 
on Murray. And Crosstown Traffic 
transcends its own Englishness to be a 
book as much about American and English 
rivalries as it is about how big this music 
can be. In the end, Hendrix’s talent 
overcame even the grosser bigotries and 
Anglo-American tensions he confronted, 
even if the music couldn’t save the artist 
from himself. Murray hits a pitch of 
catharsis when he notes how, far from 
fulfilling the myth of the devil’s-deal blues 
legend, Hendrix’s pathetic death makes his 
gift all the more wrenching. “He died of an 
overdose of barbituates,” he writes, 
“though anyone with a fondness for 
metaphor could claim that he died of an 
overdose of the 60s, or an overdose of 
fame, or an overdose of rock and roll, or a 
combination of all of these. His death was 
a tragedy for many reasons, but most of all 
because it was so undignified and 
unnecessary: Choking on one’s Own vomit 
is such an ugly, stupid, gross, and 
degrading way to die. It was as 
gruesomely symbolic an end to the 
woozily utopian '60s as any ironist could 
desire.” QO 
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ney offers an illuminating new 
look at Joseph Campbell's per- 
sonal life and times. “This book 
fills a real need.” 


art-related classified 
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You'll not only find 


vocalists, but —MICHAEL MURPHY, 
| instruments, gigs, Cofounder, Esalen Institute 
rehearsal space, SEEING THROUGH THE 
auditions, instruction VISIBLE WORLD 
and much more. Jung, Gnosis, and Chaos 
June Singer 


The author of the classic Bound- 
aries of the Soul draws on the 
insights of science, psychology, 
and religion to explore the world 
of mind and spirit that lies 
beyond the tangible. 


To place you're ad, 
see the coupon in 
this week's issue 
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267-1234 
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With great wit and often star- 
tling insight, Walter Anderson 
draws a socio-cultural map of 
the postmodern world, where 
the quest for absolutes is an 
illusion and change is the 
only constant. 


THE CALL OF SPIRITUAL 
EMERGENCY 
From Personal Crisis to 
Personal Transformation 
Emma Bragdon 
A guide to understanding the 
sometimes disruptive break- 
throughs on the path to 
spiritual awareness. “A sane, 
sensible, sensitive book.” 
—JAMES FADIMAN, PH.D., 
author of Unlimit Your Life 
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FRIDAY\28 

POET ALMA GUADALUPE signs copies 
of her new book Just Feelings at 8 p.m. at 
Indigo, 823 Main St., Cambridge. Free; call 
783-0212. 


MONDAY \1 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Wally Butts and Peter Kidd, at 
8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, Green Street Grill, 
280 Green St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Cover $3; call 227-0845. 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB holds a 
reading and a meeting for new members at 
8 p.m. at Tichnor Lounge, Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Bring a poem. 
Free; call 267-0378. 


TUESDAY\2 

POETS CAROLYN GREGORY AND 
PETER BATES read from their works at 
7:45 p.m. at Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-4430. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Dan Solice at 8 p.m. at 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 

FRANCESCA LIA BLOCK, author of 
Weetzie Bat, talks about her work at 7:30 
p.m. at Simmons College, Trustman Art 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 
738-2257. 


WEDNESDAY\3 
ANDRE DUBUS reads from his work at 8 


READING LIST 


Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


Allen Ginsberg discusses censorship October 3. 
JEFF THIEBAUTH 
p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Reception 
follows at Harvard Book Store, 1256 Mass. 


the Museum of Fine Art’s Remis 
Auditorium, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


OCTOBER 1990 


freelancer Alfie Kohn, at 8 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $3; call 547-6789. 
“VERSIFICATION POETRY — VICTOR 
HUGO AND THE NATURE OF POET- 
RY~” is a talk by Michel Grimaud of 
Wellesley College at 7:30 p.m. at Pine 
Manor College, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Free; call 731-7118. 


THURSDAY\4 
POETS JIM CARLISLE AND LAURIE 


‘ ROBERTSON-LORANT read from their 


works at 7:30 p.m. at Central Square 
Branch Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 498-9081. 

KATHY AGUERO AND SUZANNE BERG- 
ER read from their works at 7:30 p.m. at 
North Cambridge Branch Library, 70 
Rindge Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 498- 
9086. 


FRIDAY\S5 

POETS MARJORIE AGOSIN, EMILY HIE- 
STAND, AND SUE STANDING read at 8 
p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 
Washington Pk., Newtonville. Admission 
$3; call 964-3424. 

STEPHEN JOYCE talks about his grandfa- 
ther, James, at 8 p.m. at Boston College, 
Chesnut Hill. Free; call 552-3350, x3739. 


MONDAY\8 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading 
by Leo Connellan at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s 
Tap, Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., 
Central Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; call 
227-0845. 


p.m. in the Forum Room of the Lamont 
Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free. 
ALLEN GINSBERG reads from his poetry 
and talks about censorship at 7:30 p.m. in 


Call 267-9300, x306. 
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A special issue 


Tickets $9, $7 for students and seniors. 


SUSANNAH KAYSEN AND GEOFFREY 
WOLFF read from their new books at 6 


James Alan McPherson 


and DeWitt Henry 


Ave., Cambridge. Free. 
“SURVIVING AS A WRITER’ is a talk by 
Boston Globe columnist Linda Weltner and 
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Winner of the 1990 Pulitzer Prize for Biography! 
Machiavelli 


Sebastian de Grazia 
MACHIAVELLI 
IN HELL 


Now in paper: $14.95 ISBN Seor-ennete 
Not avaiable trom Princeton in the U.K 


Florentine 


Histories 


Niccolé Machiavelli 
Translated by Laura F. Banfield 


States. $7.95 singly. $15 as first of three-issue 


100 Beacon St. ®Boston, MA 02116 
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LYN ZUCKERMAN read from their works 
at 7:45 p.m. at Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-4430. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Victor Howes at 8 p.m. at 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY \ 10 

T. CORAGHESSAN BOYLE reads from 
East Is East at 6 p.m. at Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston. Reception 
and book signing follow at Harvard Book 
Store Cafe, 190 Newbury St., Boston. 
Sponsored by Harvard Book Store Fall 
Author Series. Free. 

“NOTES FROM THE CLASSROOM: CAN 
WRITING BE TAUGHT?” is the title of a 
program presented by writing teachers 
Mopsy Strange Kennedy and Mark Kramer, 
at 8 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $3; call 
547-6789. 


FRIDAY\12 

NADINE GORDIMER reads from her new 
novel My Son’s Story at 6 p.m. at the 
Meetinghouse of the First Parish, Church 
St. and Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free, but 
by ticket only. Tickets are available two 
weeks in advance at Wordsworth, and at 
the door, Call 354-5201. 


MONDAY\15 

POET FRANK BIDART reads from Jn the 
Western Night at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings 
by Jan Luby and George Brousseau, at 8 
p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, Green Street Grill, 
280 Green St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY\ 16 

BLur READS is a new poetry series spon-" 
sored by BLuR, a “nontraditional 
magazine, at 7:30 p.m. at Somerville 
Library, 40 College Ave., Davis Square, 
Somerville. Featured readers are poets 
Christopher Millis, Dzvinia Orlowsky, and 
Diane Wald. Free; call 623-5000. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Bella Kinney at 8 p.m. at 
Community Church Bidg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY\17 

LESLIE EPSTEIN reads from Pinto and 
Sons at 6 p.m. at Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Reception and 
book signing follow at Harvard Book Store 
Cafe, 190 Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored 


by Harvard BookStore Fall-Author.Series.. © ° 


Free. 
POETS SCOTT RUESCHER AND 
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THE BEST AMERICAN 
POETRY 1990 
ed. by Jorie Graham 


America's most presti: 
als."—Cleveland Plain 


price: $8.96 


"Destined to take its place along- side 
ious annu- 

ler. (Collier 
Books) $9.95 paperback orignal’ Our 






THYLIAS MOSS read from their works at 
8 p.m. at the Boston University 
Playwrights’ Theater, 949 Comm. Ave., 
Boston: Donation $3; call 924-4290. 
“TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN 
PRINT: AN EVENING OF READINGS,” 
featuring Mameve Medwed and Alice 
Blanchard with Barbara Beckwith and 
(Phoenix staff writer) Tim Gower, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $3; call 
547-6789. 


THURSDAY \18 

POET SHARON OLDS reads from her 
work at 7:30 p.m. at MIT's Bartos Theater, 
Weisner Building, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-0312. 


SATURDAY\20 

‘ASKOLD MELNYCZUK, notorious editor 
of the Agni Review, is the guest speaker at 
special presentation by the Boston Local of 


~ 


FAR AFIELD 
Susanna k 
rom the " and potent" (L.A. 
Times) author of Asa, as I Knew Him 
comes this luminous new novel set 
in the Scandinavian islands. 


(Vintage) $9.95 paperback original / 
Our price: $8.96 s 

















Poet Frank Bidart appears at the Blacksmith House October 15. 







the National Writers Union at 11 a.m. at 
Central Square Branch Library, 45 Pearl St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 492-0240. 


SUNDAY\21 

BOSTON GLOBE BOOK FESTIVAL opens 
today and runs through Sat. the 27th, and 
features readings, author talks, seminars, 
and exhibits. See Phoenix Arts Section for 
details on individual events. 


MONDAY\22 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings 
by Raelinda Wode and Don White at 8 
p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, Green Street Grill, 
280 Green St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Cover $3; call 227-0845. 

ROGER WEINGARTEN reads from Infant 
Bonds of Joy at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 


TUESDAY\ 23 


wORDS WORTH READING 


SAMS IN A DRY SEASON 

by Ivan Gold 

"A literary event of the first ma 

tude."—Dan Wakefield. Gold's first 

novel in 20 years offers a powerful 

rtrait of a writer in an alcoholic hell. 

Houghton Mifflin) $19.95 cloth/Our 

price: $16.96 


price: $16.96 


The Complete Discount Bookseller 


30 Brattle Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 


10% off all paperbacks* 15% off all hardcovers* 30 % off NY Times bestsellers 


*texts excluded 
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PINTO AND SONS 
by Leslie Epstein 

A darkly comic novel of the American 
West in the mid-1800s, by the 
acclaimed author of King of the Jews. 
(Houghton Mifflin) $19.95 cloth/Our 











PAUL AUSTER reads from The Music of 
Chance at 6 p.m. at the meetinghouse of 

the First Parish, Church St. and Mass. Ave., e 
Cambridge. Free, but by ticket only. 

Tickets are available two weeks in 

advance at Wordsworth, and at the door. 

Call 354-5201 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Marina Knile at 8 p.m. at 

Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston 

St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 

follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


THURSDAY\25 

MICHAEL FRANCO AND JOSEPH 
TORRA read from their works at 7:30 p.m. 
at North Cambridge Branch Library, 70 
Rindge Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 498- 
9086. 


MONDAY \29 

A FRIGHTFUL LITERARY EVENING 

begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 

House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

Admission $2; call 547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 

readings by Jadene Stevens and Joe Dunn 

at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, Green Street 

Grill, 280 Green St., Central Square, 

Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. ~“? 


TUESDAY\30 

“THE AFRICAN-AMERICAN EXPERI- 
ENCE IN WHITE AMERICA: THE WRIT- 
ER’S VIEW” is a panel featuring authors 
Terry McMillan, John Edgar Wideman, and 
Ray Andrews. It begins at 6 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Reception follows at 
Harvard Book Store, 1256 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
Halloween reading at 8 p.m. at 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 

“MURDER AT THE BPL” features a quar- 
tet of Boston mystery writers, who discuss 
their individual writing styles and research 
techniques, at 7 p.m. at Boston Public 
Library, Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley Square, 
Boston. Panel includes Jeremiah Healy, 
Joan Higgins, Susan Kelly, and William G. 
Tapply. Free; call 536-5400. 

READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY CAM- 
PAIGN is seeking full-time VISTA volun- 
teers to work on a variety of literacy pro- 
jects in Massachusetts communities. For 
information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy Campaign, 100 
Nashua St., Rm. 946, Boston 02114. *. 
DEADLINE INFORMATION 

PLS CALENDAR is published on the last 
Friday of each month. Send or bring 

your listing to PLS Calendar, Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215 by 5 p.m. on the second-to-last 
Thursday of the month. 


































































































Bet You Can’t Read Just One! 


This Fall, the book list at The Coop is more 
diverse and delightful than ever. Here we: “ 
show just a hint of the facts, fiction and fantasy. < 
in store for your reading pleasure now, | in both 
hard cover = Eee, Bs : 














Ths be saececnion hein si the eilieaa aa niiedah dededs Thanks 
to its visual power, its meticulous research, its textual brilliance, and the 
humanity of its narrative, The Civil War will stand among the most ee. 
and memorable portrayals of the American past. Reg. $50...» 


Special Price $39.95. Pubisned by Knopt 








8. Samurai Widow ...... 


By: Jiiditk Tacklin Belushi 

Ton ceaerelites carck ureneeay caslie oat te eons 

years to make her intensely personal story public. Remarkable for its candor 
= and honesty, Samurai Widow is, by turns, moving, funny and poignant. It's a 

one-of-a-kind remembrance of love and we Se 


$21. 95 Published by Carroll & Graf 


C: Sutrénder The Pink 


By Carrie Fisher.< « geen 

The author of Postcards From The Edge turns ‘ter rapier- “aban wit to the subject 
closest to our hearts: Modern Romance. This long awaited second novel 
confirms Carrie Fisher's startling depth and writerly talent. It's a hip and hopeful 
look at the consequences of romantic obsession as a full-time career. 


$18.95 Published by Simon And Schuster 






























D. Hocus Pacus 

By KurtVonnegut 

What happens when a little college for learning-disabled rich kids in upstate 
New York is taken over by habitual criminals from an enormous prison run for 
profit by the Japanese? Only the author of such famous novels as S/aughter- 
house-Five and Welcome To The Monkey House could tell you. Reg. $21.95 


Special Price $17.56  Pupissned by G. P. Punam’s Sons 


E. Read With Me 
The,Powét Of Reading And How it Transforms Our Lives 
By ‘Walter.Anderson 
This is.the first book to put a human face on the problem of illiteracy. It exam- 
ines the significance, demands, and rewards of learning to read in adulthood. 
Parents, educators and anyone who is interested in the mystery and importance 
Of rocetnag We 80 ereeeee 2 Ma menpen © the Pome ohne” Seve 


pages.: 
$14:95 . Published by Houghton Mifflin 
















F. Lipstick’ Traces 
A Sectet History. Of The Twentieth Century 


By Greil: Marcus ~ 

Here's a bold blending of enue. personal confessions and cultural analysis, 
that cuts backward and forward from Sid Vicious to the Surrealists, from 
Alexander Trocchi of the 1950's avant-garde to Geroge Grosz and lots more. It 
absolutely vibrates with the —*< of the bizarre happenings it maps out. 
Paperback #4 











Harvard University Press 







G. Lovingty, Georgia | 
The Complete: Correspondenice Of 
Georgia O*Keeffe & Anita Pollitzer 


Edited By Clive Giboire 

Never before published in its entirety, this dazzling dialogue between a great 
American artist and the first person to recognize her talent consists of nearly 
200 splendidly intimate letters and dozens of sketches. It brings two brilliant 
personalities to life and reveals the wellspring of O’Keeffe’s career. Paperback 


$14.95 | Published by Simon & Schuster, Inc. 












H. Liar’ s'Paker 

By Michael Lewis 

If you want to know what really happens on Wall Street, and have a good laugh 
in the process, you've got to read Liar’s Poker. \t roars along like a comic novel 
but it happens to be the truth. Fortune Magazine says it “Makes the bond- 
trading business look like a cross between Animal House and Greed Incorpo- 
rated.” Paperback 


‘Published by Penguin 


















fone pte asthecer cal Seveefiees nf thie awnteon 










- J. The Shawl 
By Cynthia Ozick 
This volume includes a short story and a novella that are at once fiercely 
immediate and complex in their implications. They succeed in imagining the 
unimaginable - the horror of the Holocaust and the emptiness of its aftermath. 
Both are rich with passion and compassion and deserve to be read again and 
again. Paperback 


$7.95 Published by Vintage 





















HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL COOP AT LONGWOOD STRATTON CENTER 
oo CAMBRIDG 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 84 MASS AVE. 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 THUR "TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR "TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-6:30 
OPEN SUN. THRU CHRISTMAS SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 10-4 













COOP CHARGE, MASTER CARD, VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HA. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES. 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL : AFTER S WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 






$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHINO THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
»~M_! 7 "WI SALES RECEIPT SHOWWO 88 MIN. COOP PURCHASE VALIDATE AT CASHIERS DEBK AT THE COOP. 
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SEPTEMBER 28, 1990 


Vintage 
Blonde 


Petite & Vivacious 
34-22-34 
Ca 


ll 
SYDNEY 
579-5743 

Outcalis 


ELECTRIC 
BLUE 


24 HOURS 


1-800 
212 
4657 





i boi 

S YAK 2 
WAND 
WH 
ZWD 
Hour long 
massage 
Call for an 
appointment 


jewton open 
yo 9-10 


(617) 965-1066 
(617) 965-5535 


‘ all A ayy 
mariage 
Jenna 

6 6g 


outcalls only 


Escorts invited 
to apply 






















ADRIANNE 
Beautiful Busty 
& Brainy 
Exotic Italian Escort 
Forget your therapist: 
Put yourself in my 
capable hands 


(617)762-6808 


CENTERFOLD 
ESCORTS 


24 HOURS 
1-800: 
| 212-4657 


Outcalls Only 


MR. RIGHT 
will warm your 
night. All a man 
should be. 
Tall, well built & 
very handsome. 
Fun loving with 
’ | no bull. Megawatt 

int pees 
1 Hours 
All Locations 









ESSENCE 
Sensitive, 


delightful 
young black 
gal awaits 


1-617- 
762-8414 





FEATURING IN 


September teases with 
Winter breezes 








oa PARADISE 
(0 body frames 
; Experience the ultimate woman! 
cas Hsahes oe yeaa 
Dial ( 603) 437-2938 Is Sugar and spice! 
¥ Slender, sensuous, & legay; 
PASSIONS | eeeenctrt 
* 19 yr old petite blonde, 
ft PARADISE |i Welitctensssey 
: ; RT REFERRALS |fii* INNOCENT Busty 18 yr old 
Escort Referral bation one and discreet if —* (40D 24-34) win, canbe a 
SERVICE young ladies are sinsational!” real tigress! 
— 1 lid . Stung, 28 
1°800¢564°e5959 | : iy year 
gt Tal@r-}iF-y£070) <Or-1 1 ae ee: 
MA, NH, AND FRIENDS.... 
1-800- , 
876-5548 7 
cm it you tried the restend 
Geta Touthel FEMALE ESCORT OPENINGS tl asaerve only the beak come ta 
Class That's CZ kieuts are found 4 LAV | 





our door! |, 
For discreet interview call Brittany! 








ESCORT 
OPENINGS 





Vz, pretty 
skinny 
blonde, ice blue 
eyes, exquisite 
feet & legs, 
slaves & fetish 
enthusiasts 
urged to call 


Brigette 


(617) 576-8448 
verifiable 
outcalls only 
escorts & drivers 
invited to apply 








Call Shelly at 
617-742-6259 








KELLY'S 


EXCLUSIVE 24 











¥vVvVvVV9 HOUR ESCORTS 
¥ is ¥ * THE BEST RATES 
¥ een ¥ i el aaceRA ‘ 
y . 4 + WE OFFER ays 
: oY ore 
¥ y * DAY & EVENING ‘\ 
¥ yp rand is. NTS rp” és 

v SITSRROIT y ee 

BE VERIFIABLE s™,( 
y peur ct : * MOST DICSREET &S 
. IBLE S53 Y & CONFIDENTIAL € 

24 Hours “ “IK 
4 outcalls only ‘ 61 f 
Y teen ¥ 1560-4259 [mK 
v college 18+ v OUTCALLS ONLY 3 
Y welcome ¥ SERVICING Gre Ma 

Oe eke 





BOSTON AREA 
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OFT Flac 
617-397-8696 











24 hours 
Verifiable 
outcalis only 





617-266-2389 





eR RR ERE 


* NICETY : 
‘ESCORTS: 


Sensual 


: 
g 
a 


gentleman. 
All calls verifiable 


Raeeeeene 
BRR ERRESES 


mn 
ow 
7 
ro pe 
2 
i 
*$ 


= 


° voyeur, 
a A Staffed by professional, 
ae fo attractive females 

Private exercise classes 
Private acrobic classes 


Massages Coming! 
Tours available 


he Unique Lauren 
~ = Qutcalls Only 
617-945-8790 
Female Escorts Needed 
Speciality Escorts Needed 


Square, Cambridge 
Spa hours 7am-9pm 


for further information call 
617-661-4060 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 





V 


ALL 
NEW 
GIRLS 


e 1/2 hr. rates available 

e Senior Citizen 
Discounts 

e Bachelor Parties 

¢ Offering 
Dominance 

Interviewing 
Female Escorts 
Leave Message for 

Assured Prompt Reply 


Open 7 days 11AM - 6AM 


789-6270 


Verifiable Outcalls Only 
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Cea BULLETIN BOARD 


PUBLIC NOTICE : 


Astro-Dating 
Guaranteed Compatibility 
Free Listings 
731-2574 


Alternative D.J. $10/Night 
Specializing in Alternative Music 
Available for $10 a Night. No tricks! 
New in Area and desperate for exposure. 
What have you got to lose? 
617-274-5276 in Boston 
603-886-5789 evenings, weekends. 


DREAM ANALYSIS 


Experienced and Accurate 
Willing to Travel 


Russell 227-9291 
CALLIGRAPHY 


For WeppINGS, SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
Favorite Poetry. CALL GAYLE 


783-9314 


FOR SALE 
Wholesale New Age Crystal 
Gift Line. $20,000 & Inventory 
Customers Nationwide 


Call 415-258-9822 


LookinG For A Cass Act? 
Call Select Entertainment Productions 
Quality, Professional Entertainment 
for All Occasions 


617-595-8191 


Karen DeBiasse 
Honor Grad. of Berklee and lead 
singer of Girl On Top, accepts students 
for voice, guitar, and songwriting. 
For free appointment. 437-9141 


CREDIT PROBLEMS? 
We 
can help you 
REMOVE BAD CREDIT! 
For FREEDETAILS call 
Enfield Management Corporation 
Certified Consumer Credit Consultants 
Helping people fulfill their financial dreams! 
617-723-8050 


Student Auto Rental 
$15/Day-Cash Deposit 
24 hrs. 617-BIG-CARS 


NEW YORK CITY-Mid Town 
$75.00 per night 
1-212-213-1484 


VCR RENTALS 
September to June $99 
Free Service. 894-5009 


Camelot Coach 
Limousine Service 
Fall Special 
©) Formal Night Out 
2) Special Occasion 
2 Airport & Corporate Service 
(24 hrs) 


1-800-339-5152 


FORCED 
FATHERHOOD? 


Writer seeking to interview men who 
became fathers NOT by choice. 
Confidentiality Guaranteed 
Call 569-5878 


People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals (PETA) 
for info call 
1-301-770-7444 


We're Open and we deliver. 
Mike's Greasy Spoon 


Breakfast-Sandwiches-Pizza-Soups/Salads/Spec’: 's 
Washington St@ Mass Ave 
536-1234 


DON‘T GET RIPPED OFF! 
Herb Is An Honest Man 
WE FIX FOREIGN, AND DOMESTIC 
254-8484 
ASK FOR HERB 


Information on NORML 
(National Organization for Reform of Marijuana Laws) 
20015 NW Suite 640 
Washington, DC 20009 


RED HOUSE 
Recording Studios 
The finest in 16 
Track recording. 
Daily and hourly rates. 


Please Call 782-3367 


The Hotline 


Dial 1-800-888-YUMM 
For Fresh Cookies Delivered 
Throughout the Country 
We accept Visa/MC 
BLUE CHIP COOKIES 


The Best Tasting Investment You Can 
Maike! 


Subliminal Tapes 
Amazing results!!! 
24 hr. taped info 
1-800-812-7395 


NOVELTIES 


POLO 


instruction for beginners 
Sherborn Area, Open Schedules 


617-847-1618 


Humorous Personalized 
Greeting Cards 
Published Cartoonist 
Holidays or Special Events 


523-1983 


You can be Herbal Clean for any 
URINE ANALYSIS 


Defend Yourself, Confidential & Guaranteed 
1-800-523-5556 


RAP-O-Gram Institute 


presents Rapping telegrams for any 
occasion. Surprise a friend. 

Treat a loved one. Say Goodbye; 
Custom-made, performed at your locale 
and always entertaining. 
Call/LV Msg. @ 508-562-4469 


EVENTS 


“The Act” 


A New Wave Musica Comepy 
EVENT APPEARING AT 
The Tam O Shanter, 

1648 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 
Wednesday, October 24th 
Ryles, Inman Sq., Cambridge 
Saturday, October 28th 


Catch 


THE RELATIVES 
Saturday, September 29th at 
Green Street Station 
in Jamaica Plain 


SCATTERFIELD 
Appearing Saturday, October 13th 
at the Rat, Kenmore Sq. 


Tuesday, October 2 
THE GORDONS 
VISION THING 


_ Bunratty’s 
186 Harvard Ave., Alliston 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL 267-1234 





